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TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1957 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommiTTEE ON Post Orrice anp Crvim SmrvIce, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman), presiding. 

The CuarrMANn. The committee will be in order. 

I regret that there is not a quorum present to consider this annie 
before us this morning for increase in compensation of the classified 
employees outside of the postal employees. There are only 8 members 
present out of 25. 

Yesterday I had the staff make a check to see how many members 
would be here. All indicated they would be here with the exception 
of 9, which would give us 16 present this morning, but since the House 
finished with its business yesterday afternoon for the remainder of the 
week, I presume that some of those who indicated they would be here 
this morning have left town. Naturally it is difficult to get a quorum 
this morning when there is no business for the House for the rest of 
the week. 

This is very important legislation involving expenditures of any- 
where from $400 million to $800 million, and it is very essential that 
a quorum be present to consider this important legislation. I deeply 
regret the inconvenience it is going to cause the witnesses here this 
morning. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard at this point? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, you may be heard. 

Mr. Morrison. May I say that I don’t think there has been any 
rule set as to whether there should be hearings held on any legislation 
but I think on other occasions we have held Scosieas where there was 
not a full committee, or at least a quorum present, and since all of 
these witnesses have come today coil those of us who are here today 
would certainly like to hear these witnesses, I suggest that we go ahead 
and let these witnesses be heard and then send a transcript of what 
they said to the various members who were not able to be present. 

The Cuarrman. I do not agree with that. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock next Tuesday 
morning. These hearings will then start next Tuesday morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10:24 a. m. the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, July 9, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTrEE ON Post Orrice AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman), presiding. 

The CHarrMANn. The committee will be in order. 

This morning the committee will begin consideration of various and 
sundry bills calling for increases in the salaries and compensation of 
employees subject to the Classification Act of 1949. There have 
been 22 bills affecting the salaries of the Federal employees, except 
postal employees, referred to this committee. Fifteen of these bills 
are identical with varying percentage increases. The dollar amount 
of this increase varies from $292 in grade 1 to $1,203 in grade 11, 
$2,523 in grade 15, and a $3,708 increase in grade 18. 

Four of the bills would grant a $400 across-the-board increase to 
be adjusted thereafter every 6 months in accordance with changes in 
the cost-of-living index. Two of the bills would rewrite the classifica- 
tion standards to create a new classification schedule with substantial 
increases. Another bill would grant a thousand dollar across-the- 
board increase. Another bill would establish a salary and wage 
commission fully authorized to set salaries for both the classified and 
the postal employees. 

Vithout objection, a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, dated May 6, 1957, and another letter from the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, dated May 13, 1957, will be printed at 
this point in the hearing. 

Is there objection to entering these? There being none, it is so 
ordered. 

(The information follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1957. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMan: Reference is made to your recent letters requesting 
the views of this Bureau with respect to a number of bills, listed for convenience 
in an enclosure to this letter, providing pay increases in varying amounts for 
employees of the Federal Government. 

hese bills would, in various ways, provide general increases in pay rates under 
various statutory pay systems such as the Postal Pay Act, the Classification Act, 
the Veterans’ Medicine and Surgery Act and the Foreign Service Act. Recent 
reports indicate that total salaries paid out under these acts aggregate approxi- 
mately $7 billion annually. Each 1 percent of pay increase proposed in these 
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bills would thus add about $70 million to this total, and these bills generally 
propose average increases substantially in excess of 1 percent. 

As the President pointed out in the state of the Union message and in the 
Economic Report, our expanding economy has been operating at a high rate 
with resultant heavy competition for the Nation’s resources: manpower, material, 
and financial. The Government, as well as private business and labor, should at 
this time avoid actions which will increase inflationary pressures. The Govern- 
ment must consider whether proposed increased expenditures will operate directly 
or indirectly to bid up prices and thus undermine the purchasing power of the 
Nation’s dollar. In the present economic situation this Bureau cannot endorse 
legislation granting general pay increases for Federal employees. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against favorable con- 
sideration of any of these bills, and is authorized to advise the Congress that 
enactment of general pay increase legislation would not be in accord with the 
program of the President. There are, however, several special situations in which 
pay adjustments may well be justified. These are now being reviewed in order 
that. Eperremaee recommendations may be made to the Congress as soon as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 


CLASSIFIED PAY INCREASES 


Percivat F. Brunpaas, Director. 


List or BILis 


H. R. 720—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 756—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 1907—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 2203—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 2462—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2474—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 2530—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 2573—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 2803—To establish a system for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 2804—To establish a system for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 2825—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 3017—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 3070—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 3342—To adjust the compensation of officers and employees of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 3605—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 3645—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 3943—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 3991—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 4255—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4287—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4386—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 4411—To revise the basic compensation schedules of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other purposes. 
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H. R. 4510—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department, 

H. R. 4568—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4569—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 4590—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Fost Office Department. 

H. R. 4611—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4697—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4703—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4704—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 4738—To provide salary increases for Government employees. 

H. R. 4740—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4777—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4778—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 4801—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 5050—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 5141—To increase the rates-of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 5145—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 5155—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5243—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 5251—To adjust the rates of basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 6021—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 6375—To increase the rates of basic salary of postal field service omgrerese. 

H. R. 6453—To provide cost-of-living increases in the compensation of postal 
employees in localities of 500,000 population or more. 

H. R. 6504—To provide cost-of-living increases in the compensation of postal 
employees in localities of 500,000 population or more. 

H. R. 6798—To increase the rates of basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 6909—To establish a system for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 7041—To establish a system for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 





Unitep States Civit Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1957. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Morray: This is in further reply to your recent requests for the 
views of the Civil Service Commission on the following bills: H. R. 2462, H. R. 
3342, H. R. 3943, H. R. 4255, H. R. 4287, H. R. 4411, H. R. 4568, H. R. 4611, 
H. R. 4697, H. R. 4703, H. R. 4738, H. R. 4740, H. R. 4777, H. R. 4778, H. R. 
5155, H. R. 5243, and H. R. 5251. 

The purpose of these bills is to provide in various ways for general increases in 
the pay schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. In some bills the 
coverage extends to employees in the postal field service compensated under the 
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Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 and to certain employee groups in 
the judicial and legislative branches. 

The additional payroll cost on a per annum basis for the Classification Act 
group alone varies among the bills from about $383 million (H. R. 3342) to 
approximately $958 million (H. R. 4738). H. R. 3342 also provides for additional 
cost-of-living adjustments, at 6-month intervals, geared to changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

You are aware of course that in his letter to you of May 6, 1957, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget advised that enactment of general pay increase 
legislation would not be in accord with the program of the President. Further, 
the President has pointed out that the Government, private business and labor 
should at this time avoid actions which will increase inflationary pressures, 
Therefore, because of the inflationary aspects on the national economy of the 
proposed increases, the Commission recommends against enactment of these 
proposals. 

In addition we wish to point out that a general adjustment of the pay scales 
set by law would only intensify the disparities and relationship problems that 
already exist among the multiple pay systems covering Federal employees. 
Until a comprehensive analysis and overhaul is made of the entire Federal pay 
structure, pay increases for all Classification Act employees would only serve to 
aggravate further the almost unmanageable current situation. 

Je have been advised that the Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris Evtsworta, Chairman. 

The CuartrmMan. This morning I will call first Mr. E. W. McCabe, 
since he has to leave the city for the Elks convention out in California. 
We will be glad to hear from him first. 


Mr. McCabe is from Nashville, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. McCABE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McCase. Thank you. 

I am Edward W. McCabe, Nashville, Tenn., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for the National Association of Internal Revenue 
Employees. I am an employee of the Internal Revenue Service. Our 
association is composed only of internal revenue employees and has 
22,000 members. Our membership is composed of both clerical and 
technical employees. 

At our national convention in Buffalo, N. Y., in September 1946, 
our association went on record as favoring a pay raise of 17% percent. 
This percentage was determined because the cost of wages of internal 
revenue and other classified employees has not kept pace with the 
rise in the cost of living since 1939. The internal revenue employees’ 
real income has risen but 15 percent since 1939 over the position it 
held in comparison to the cost of living at that time. 

The New York Times in April 1957 pointed out that there are four 
major kinds of prices which make up the cost of living: Service, food, 
nondurable, and durable goods. Of these, service is now the most 
important. This is a catchall group including everything from hair- 
cuts and shoe shines to straightening dented fenders, from bus tokens 
and electric bills to mortgage interest and medical bills. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that the price of service has gone up faster 
than any of the others. Since 1949 the cost of living has risen roughly 
18 percent, but the cost of service has gone up more than 25 percent. 
What is more, the cost of service has been in a steady uptrend, unin- 
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terrupted even during the years when overall prices were steady. 
The cost of education has increased. Most of these so-called services 
are in a must category. 

For the ninth consecutive month the cost of living index rose in 
May. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, said 
the Consumer Price Index for May stood at 119.6 percent of the 1947- 
49 average. This was 3.6 percent higher than the index for May 1956. 
A spokesman for the Department predicted that the cost of living 
would continue its rise in May and would probably steady in July and 
level off in August. However, this has been predicted before and 
there is no reason to believe that the cost of living, with increased 
wages paid various employees of steel, aluminum, iron ore, and metal- 
container industries, as well as other employees whose wages are 
based on a cost of living index, will decrease in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. J. A. Livingston, eminent economist, in his Business Outlook 
recently made a survey of 57 economists on the business outlook. 
Fifty-two of the 57 economists predicted continued good times and 
higher cost of living. All of these men were strategically posted for 
business analysis. They predicted that wages in manufacturing, 
which were $81.78 in May 1957, would climb to $83.30 by the end of 
this year and $85.71 by the end of 1958, and that the cost-of-living 
index would push up further from the May index of 119.6 to 122.1. 

I feel that a very favorable argument can be advanced in favor of 
the pay raise. We have had no basic increase for more than 2 years. 
The last increase was in March 1955. The average salary paid 
during this period to all manufacturing employees has gone up more 
than 11 percent from $1.65 to $2.05 per hour. The policy which has 
been advanced by the administration is to hold Federal employees’ 
salaries at their present level and to reject as inflationary any pay 
raise for these employees. However, this policy is inconsistent as it 
applies only to classified, postal and a few smaller groups. There are 
660,000 per diem or wage board employees in the Government service. 
Most of these per diems, laborers and mechanics have been given two 
basic pay raises since the last classified and postal boost. Salarywise, 
the per diem employee is fast becoming the favorite in the Govern- 
ment. 

On page 52, the Cordiner report, which was released recently, states: 

During the past 4 years, the Classification Act employee has had 1 increase 
of 7.5 percent. During the same period, his blue collar brother has enjoyed a 
20.6 percent increase through the operation of the wage board system. The 
latter follows closely the national pattern of about 5 percent per year since 1952, 
The anomalous position of the Government in the compensation of these two 
major employee groups is self-evident. 

It is creating a serious problem, also, among supervisors, since the 
supervisors are under the Classified Act and the per diems, with their 
increases, are now getting more salary than the supervisors. Last 
year 485 per diem employees were paid salaries of $10,000 or more 
so it can easily be seen that the present policy penalizes the classified 
and postal employees. 

I hope that you gentlemen will agree that some adjustment should 
be made in the F olor classified employees’ salaries. If the Federal 
Government is to attract and retain persons of intelligence, integrity, 
and industry to effectively and economically conduet its essential 
functions, adequate salaries must be paid to its public servants. To 
be able to obtain the high caliber of employees necessary for the 
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efficient handling of our National Government, we should pay salaries 
comparable to big industry. After all, we are the largest employer 
in the United States. 

In our Internal Revenue Service, our employees are practically 
prohibited from doing any outside work because of the fact that the 
outside work may have an effect on the work they perform in the 
Service. Accordingly, perhaps more than any other Federal employee, 
the Internal Revenue Service employee must depend on his pay check 
for his existence. 

I would like to quote from the remarks of the Honorable Wilbur 
D. Mills, chairman of the Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means, before the section of 
taxation of the American Bar Association, August 25, 1956: 

I have thought for some time that Congress should supply more incentives to 
officials in the Treasury Department and the Internal Revenue Service. I 
regard it as unfortunate that the best of our young lawyers and tax economists 
have come to regard the Internal Revenue Service as a training school to be left 
as soon as their professional pinfeathers have been developed. The subcom- 
mittee must think long and hard upon ways and means of securing and keepin 
men of the same caliber in the Internal Revenue Service as private clients an 
interests expect and demand to represent them. 

I do not mean to imply that there are not now men of the highest professional 
attainments in the Internal Revenue Service. This is far from true, but every 
day these men must ask themselves whether or not the remarks of their public 
service are commensurate with the heavy burdens that they must ory. urely, 
these men must occasionally think that their tasks are unrewarded. very day 
they are confronted with problems of a magnitude that the private practitioner 
mever know. They are damned on all sides. Yes, I admit that we in Congress 
occasionally exercise the prerogative cf criticism and yet fail to meet our duty of 
constructive suggestion. Accordingly, I am sure that the members of the sub- 
committee will see to the establishment of a policy which will assure officials of 
the een Department and the Internal Revenue Service that the tremendous 
problems which they face are understood, that the job which they are doing is 
appreciated and which will provide the rewards necessary to obtain and hold men 
in the Service of a caliber equal to, if not higher than, that of their opposite 
numbers in the outside business world. 


It can readily be observed that the cost of living continues to rise. 
For the Federal employees to maintain their present standards, they 
must have at least a cost-of-living increase. 

I urgently implore you gentlemen to give favorable consideration 
to an increase for Federal classified employees. I would like to recom- 
mend that a percentage basis be used. In this manner, fairness is 
administered to all, and the ratio between different grades remains the 
same. 

By approving a pay raise you will prove that you are champions of 
the Federal employees, and at the same time you will safeguard the 
taxpayers’ investment in the Federal employees by assuring their re- 
tention in the service with adequate compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my grateful appreciation for being 
allowed to present this brief and also being allowed to testify at this 
time. 

The CuarrMaAn. Any questions of Mr. McCabe? 

Mr. Lzstnsxi. Mr. McCabe, you are with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Service, so you should be able to answer this question better 
than others. 

Does an across-the-board increase help you fellows very much? 
Say, $500. 

Mr. McCasz. I personally am against it. I prefer the percentage 
raise because the across-the-board doesn’t favor maybe the people 
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that we want to retain; I mean where the turnover is greater, the 
technical area. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. You are missing the point. Suppose a person gets 
$500 in the first grade. He retains practically all of that after taxes. 
For a person in a higher salary bracket that cuts down to approxi- 
mately two-thirds or one-half. As an extreme example, which of 
course doesn’t fit anybody in the Federal Government, in order to get 
a $500 increase a person in a 90 percent bracket would have to get 
$5,000. 

Mr. McCase. That is right. Of course I don’t know anybody in 
the Government paying that tax. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I appreciate that. Therefore, an across-the-board 
increase does not help you very much. 

Mr. McCape. No, sir. I think the percentage would be much the 
better, sir. 

Mr. Lesinski. Have you ever drawn any comparisons between the 
present salary grades and those of the past? 

Mr. McCass. I have, but I don’t have them with me, sir. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. I have one here of 1940, grade 12, a person receiving 
oa Today after inflation and taxes he is actually getting less in 
grade 15. 

Mr. McCase. That is right. I think another point to bring out is 
in any raise the Government would recoup 20 percent of that in tax, 
probably more, so actually the Government would only be paying 80 
percent of the cost of the raise, anyhow. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I appreciate that. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Porter. Mr. McCabe, I take it you are against inflation. 

Mr. McCasgz. I think that every American citizen should be against. 
inflation. I certainly am. 

Mr. Porter. You understand the administration’s position is that 
wage increases will set off an inflationary spiral. Do you want to be 
responsible for that? 

Mr. McCasr. Hasn’t it already been set off? It has been set off 
through the raises that the steel industry has been given, and the 
aluminum industry, and you can pick up the paper most every day 
and a cost of living raise is being given to employees every day. 

Mr. Porter. You are quite willing to take a chance, then, in this 
respect? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. I think it is certainly not going to set it 
off any more than it has already been set off. 

Mr. Porrer. I agree to that. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. You have consistently supported the increases on a 
percentage basis, haven’t you? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. You have been before our committee a number of times. 

Mr. McCapse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rezgs. Each time you supported that view. 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. Your view is it ought to be increased 17% percent. 

Mr. McCase. That is our contention. I would be very happy to 
get a 10-percent increase, personally. ; 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 
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Mr. Jonansen. Mr. McCabe, do you conceive that there is any 
possibility in connection with the classified pay increase for tying it in 
either with some type of ceiling on total employment in the depart- 
ments and agencies, or on some basis whereby some or all of the 
added cost would be absorbed within the present budget? 

Mr. McCasgz. Sir, 1 can only speak for the Revenue Service. It 
would be a disastrous thing for us. If we had to absorb the cost of a 
pay increase it would cut down the Service to the public tremendously, 
and it just won’t be as feasible, 1 out of 4, as has been proposed. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. I am not suggesting 1 out of 4 necessarily. Would 
~ have just a faint suspicion that any representative of any particu- 

r service or agency or department wouldn’t also come in and testify 
that it would be disastrous? 

Mr. McCasz. I am sure it would be, sir, if their budgetary report 
was correct to start with. I am sort of of the same opinion. Cer- 
tainly in the Revenue Service it would be disastrous. 

Mr. Jowansen. I didn’t say that was my opinion. I said that is 
the story that would be told by every representative of every depart- 
ment and agency. 

Mr. McCasz. I concur in your statement. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I raise the question is I happen to be a 
member of the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, of which Judge 
Davis is the very able chairman, and we thought we had a very 
modest goal—lI believe I am right, Judge—of 1 out of 10-——— 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Vacancies not being filled, and all we have been 
able to encounter with very few exceptions is a lot of alibis, and expla- 
nations, and forewarnings of doom if we did anything to curtail the 
total number of Federal employees. 

Mr. Davis. If the gentleman will yield right there, they submitted 
the budget for this current fiscal year and not only failed to reduce it 
any, but added 67,000 employees to it. 

Mr. JoHansen. The chairman of course is completely right and 
some of us can’t help but associate our concern about fair pay for 
employees also with our concern for keeping some kind of brake on 
the increasing number of civilian employees. We think that that is 
inflationary so far as the cost of government is concerned at least. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Chairman. At that point, talking about per- 
sonnel and salaries, in your experience in your agency have you found 
that your experienced personnel leave for the lack of pay? 

Mr. McCase. It has been. We had I think about a 5 percent 
turnover last year, which wasn’t too bad. The Commissioner has 
started what we call a career development program, a blue-ribbon 
oo mgr and it is designed to give a little added incentive to probably 

etter grades and I think that is going to have a tendency to help 
substantially, but in the past it hasn’t. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Johansen mentioned the fact of cutting down 
the number of personnel. You could if you could retain the same 
personnel. 

Mr. McCasez. Let’s say this: In our technical force we are figuring 
on collecting around $100,000 a year taxes per man and I am just 
saying that as a figure. In Tennessee it runs $85,000. It varies in 
different States and every time you cut out one man you cut down 
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that much revenue. Whether that is a wise decision I don’t know. 
It is something for you gentlemen to decide in your budget delibera- 
tions, but to me, if I could get a return, say, of 850 for 50, I would 
certainly be glad to put out that kind of money any time. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. Is it the logic of the witness’ position then that if 
we add a few more we will be able to collect enough additional revenue 
to pay for the pay increase. 

Mr. McCass. I will say that you will be able to add approximately 
$85,000 to $100,000 per technical man. 

Mr. Lesinsxki. I know that to be quite true, that the Internal 
Revenue Service does need more men to go around and collect these 
unpaid taxes. I realize that. However, on the other hand, if you 
had personnel that was in for a long time and knew all the short cuts 
and so forth, you would save money by having less personnel. 

Mr. McCasez. That is right. Experience is the best teacher. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. That is the point I was trying tomake. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. McCabe. 

We will next hear from Mr. James Campbell, president of the 
American Federation of Government Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ESTHER F. JOHNSON, NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
AND W. J. VOSS, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campse.u. For the record, my name is James A. Campbell. 
I am president of the American Federation of Government Employees, 
an organization that comprises employees in all agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government in the United States and in the Territories, 
and in some foreign countries. 

I am accompanied this morning by Mrs. Esther Johnson, the na- 
tional secretary-treasurer of our organization, and by Mr. W. J. Voss, 
the director of our research department. 

Mr. Chairman, with your )ermission, I will read my statement and 
abbreviate it as much as possible, in the interest of time. 

The CHarrmMan. Very well. You may highlight your statement, 
but your full statement will be copied in the record. 

Mr. Campsetu. With your permission, I would like to submit it for 
the record, including a statement in support of H. R. 2804. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Compensation of positions which require technical or professional training is a 
problem for which the Federal Government must find a satisfactory solution. 
Ready expedients or stopgap remedies will not correct this vexing problem. 

It is because of the gravity of this situation confronting the Government that 
the American Federation of Government Employees approves the bill, H. R. 
2804, sponsored by Representative Moss, of California, or some measure which 
substantially attains its objective. 
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Recruiting persons who have this type of training is a challenge to the Civil 

ice Commission and to the various agencies in which these positions are 

required. The reason the challenge has become greater is that the situation 
basically has changed greatly during the last two decades. 

There was a time when governmental appointing officers could be concerned 
only about the choice of the most desirable candidates, but private industry is 
now in that position. If the Federal Government does not soon make the neces- 
sary improvement in its policy with respect to these positions it will be fortunate 
to obtain even those having ae a minimum of training. 

Recruitment is only part of the overall problem. Even if it were possible for 
the Government to offer the young engineer or the recent graduate in some other 
professional field the attractive future which can be promised by private indus- 
try, there would still remain the difficulty of influencing this employee to make 
the civil service his career. 

There seems to have been altogether too much emphasis on the belief that 
Government cannot and should not match industry in the amount of salary 
which can be offered persons having special training or superior skill or experi- 
ence. We are not advocating that Government parallel the high-level salaries 
which can appropriately be paid by a large and prosperous profitmaking business 
enterprise, but it seems clear that there must be a considerable change in thinking 
on this subject or we will find out some day that the money we are supposed to 
be saving has been saved at the expense of national security. Government must 
offer compensation which is closer to that provided in private industry. There 
is no alternative. 

The fundamental aspects of this perplexing problem of compensating scientific 
and professional positions were aptly described in the report by the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation, which has 
become known as the Cordiner Committee because it was headed by Ralph J. 
Cordiner of General Electric. This statement was made in that report: 

“In particular, the higher level civilian employee—engineer, the scientists, the 
professional man, the business manager—is lured by the higher pay of industry; 
Government service no longer is able to provide the economic inducements to 
attract experienced replacements; and statutory limits on starting salaries are so 
low that input of college students at the bottom of the ladder is no longer adequate 
to provide for promotion from within the civil service.” 

his is an accurate factual description of a situation which some years ago 
would have seemed almost unbelievable. But that was in the days when the 
oe of one of the best engineering schools were not only assured of jobs in the 
ederal service but those jobs were actually sought by many more candidates than 
there were positions available. Today students in their final year in technical 
schools are hired by prospective employers at well over $400 a month. Only a 
meaningful revision of the existing salary schedule will even partially overcome 
the handicap under which Government agencies are operating. 

Statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveal the extent to which Federal 
salaries are lagging behind industry. In a summary of data on productivity, 
earnings, cost, and prices in the private nonagricultural sector of the economy 
in the years 1947-56, the Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed an overall increase 
of 59 percent during this period in the average hourly earnings of all employees. 
The material was prepared at the request of the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Contrasted with this 59-percent increase in average hourly earnings was the 
increase of basic rates of classified employees in grades GS-5 to GS-13 shown in 
the table below. These rates increased from 26.6 percent to 38.8 percent. The 
annual salary of the Federal classified employees is in most instances the equivalent 
of average earnings. 


Basic annual salary changes for alternate Classification Act grades GS-5 to 13, 
1947-56, with percentage increase 











Grade Salary in Salary in Percent 
1947 1 increase 

38.8 

33.2 

31.1 

30. 4 


26.6 
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These figures reveal that by 1956 Federal classified employees were substan- 
tially below the 59 percent wage and salary advance achieved by employees in 
private industry. Salary amounts state only part of the change which had taken 
place. By 1947 the Consumer Price Index had risen 62 percent above the August 
1939 level, and by the end of 1956 the increase was an even 100 percent. It 
would have been necessary to increase the GS—7 salary to $5,200 and the GS-9 
salary to $6,400, to restore them to their buying power in 1939. 

The essential features of the compensation problem we have been reviewing 
are typified by the situation existing in the Patent Office. The only practical 
solution is to provide higher salaries which will enable that Agency to recruit 
and retain the trained and experienced personnel which it needs. 

The problem which confronts the Patent Office is that of recruitment and re- 
tention of patent examiners. There are not enough examiners with adequate ex- 
perience to accomplish the desired program successfully. In this instance auto- 
mated processes for handling certain portions of the procedure of examining patent 
applications apparently offer little aid in eliminating any appreciable amount of 
detail while achieving maximum accuracy. 

A Senate report (No. 1464) last year, summarizing this situation, stated that 
“the examiner of ability can easily find a better salary and* more attractive em- 
eee conditions outside the Government than are now afforded him in the 

atent Office.’’ The solution proposed was that ‘“‘the separation of able employ- 
ees from the service should be discouraged and the enrollment of new experts of 
high qualifications should be secured by providing better incentives than is now 
the case. 

The Patent Office is experiencing the same difficulties which confronts other 
Federal agencies in which there is a shortage of professional and scientific per- 
sonnel. In the case of the Patent Office, the shortage is of vital consequence to 
the very industries which are seeking and successfully obtaining the services of 
its trained employees. 

Industry is facing the same shortage of qualified personnel but it is solving it 
by offering higher salaries. The Patent Office and other Federal agencies are 
denied this solution. 

Economically, it is a wasteful situation. Turnover on the professional patent 
staff had reached the alarming rate of 23 percent by the beginning of May. It 
has become virtually iepoualbe to hire trained patent examiners. The only 
available persons are those who have left the Patent Office. As a result it is 
necessary to hire inexperienced personnel and train them as examiners. 

After these trainees have become reasonably well qualified, they leave for 
better paid positions outside the Government service. There were 127 new 
examiners employed in 1951, but only 17 are still employed at the Patent Office. 
During the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1957, 175 potential examiners were 
employed, but 174 left the service during the same period. The agency has 
found that a newly trained examiner can reasonably be expected to function 
independently after 2} years’ experience. By the end of the current fiscal year 
more than half the examining corps will be untrained if this standard is applied. 

The financial loss to the Government has reached large proportions. The 
annual separation rate has attained 250 a year. It has been reliably estimated 
that it costs at least $7,000 to train a new patent examiner. On this basis the 
cost of turnover from the standpoint of training alone would be $1,750,000. 

It is suggested that the bill, H. R. 2804, be amended to include other occupa- 
tional categories which are presently not in short supply. For the bill to be too 
restrictive would be to invite dissatisfaction among persons who are equally 
well qualified. The additions which we consider desirable are architect, GS—1040; 
safety engineer, GS—803; nurse, GS—610; physical therapist, GS—-633. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Government Employees, let me 
express our thanks to the committee for seeking our views on a problem which 
is potentially serious for the civil service and business and industry generally. 


Mr. CampsBe.u. The American Federation of Government Employ- 
ees comes before this committee to urge an immediate increase of the 
salaries of all Federal employees whose positions are subject to the 
Classification Act. 

We wish to thank Representative Lesinski of Michigan for intro- 
ducing the bill, H. R. 2462, which embodies the range of increases of 
Classification Act salaries the AFGE believes are needed at this time 
to restore a large measure of lost purchasing power as well as to 

94357—57—_—-2 
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reestablish the grade relationships which are in keeping with varying 
degrees of responsibility. We wish to thank also the other Members 
of the House who have sponsored bills with these same objectives, 
including Representatives Broyhill, Blatnik, Machrowicz, Fogarty, 
Dingell, Roosevelt, Shelley, Barrett, Green, Griffiths, Rodino, Pelly, 
and Teller. 

Before proceeding further I wish to express our appreciation to the 
chairman and members of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee for scheduling hearings and making it possible for the 
representatives of Federal employees to state their views on this 
urgent problem. 

e are asking better pay for classified employees because their 
economic position has been retrogressing steadily despite 6 raises 
within the last 12 years. Employees in like positions in private 
industry have steadily received increased pay which in effect has 
kept pace with rising costs, whereas the Federal worker has not 
received the same consideration but has continued to serve the 
Government despite distinct economic disadvantage. 

In making any comparison with the progress achieved by employees 
in private industry we do not wish to be understood as suggesting in 
the slightest degree that they are not well deserving. Their progress 
in a very real sense has been America’s progress, and they must con- 
tinue to attain an increasingly higher standard of living if the United 
States is to maintain its world leadership. 

It is our purpose to present in summary fashion appropriate sub- 
stantiating data to support our position that Federal salaries should be 
raised without delay. The principal points to be made are listed below: 

1. Continuous depreciation of the consumer dollar has nullified the 
advantage of successive pay raises and makes an adequate raise now 
imperative. 

2. Progressive loss of purchasing power has reduced the real wage 
of the Federal classified employees to such an extent that they still 
have to catch up with the 1930’s. This shrinkage leaves the em- 
ployee with fewer real dollars. 

3. Salary increases are urgent throughout all grades of the General 
Schedule. As viewed in the grade structure and measured by the 
Consumer Price Index, the relationship between current salary and 
amount required to maintain 1939 dollar values becomes apparent, 
and the need for more pay is urgent. It is also clearly supported by 
rising productivity in the economy as a whole. 

4. Salaries that do not compare favorably with industry are making 
it increasingly difficult for the Federal Government to recruit for 
scientific and professional positions. The high turnover in these 
groups is costly. 

5. Improvement of compensation of office (clerical) workers in 
larger industries is placing them somewhat ahead of Federal em- 
ployees in comparable jobs. 

6. Workers in nongovernmental employment generally have fared 
better since the late 1930’s than Roderal employees. Pay for un- 


skilled work outside the Government service is gaining substantially. 
7. There is a significant difference between gross earnings and net 
spending earnings, or take-home pay. 
8. Wage increases have been given the Government’s own blue- 
collar workers at a more rapid rate than those in the white-collar 
category. 
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9. Federal Reserve bank indexes reflect the advances made by em- 
ployees outside the Federal service. 

The full significance of the need for a pay raise now is revealed by 
the successive failure of earlier increases to restore the economic posi- 
tion of Federal employees. This is not asking too much, because Fed- 
eral employees are still going to drop further behind the point at which 
they were 20 years ago unless the increases under discussion become 
law. 

To bring this about would require increases for grades throughout 
the middle range of the general schedule which are stated in table 1. 
They are required because the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has advanced 102 percent from August 1939 to 
April 1957. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Increases needed to restore 1939 purchasing power of salaries in selected 
grades of general schedule of Classification Act. 





Entrance Current Increase still needed 
Grade salary entrance 
in 1939 salary 
Amount Percent 
CIE. .g wenn ctdactnbankccurameneedeaeetdubaale $2, 000 $3, 670 $374 10.2 
GRE, vc diichdn needa detibaen debteathebwabadnad Rio 2, 600 4, 525 732 16.2 
a ississ wccnin pod wine m natch okedibdlpip Cae nu Chante widely 3, 200 | 5, 440 1, 031 18.9 
GOR Bice diwk ddd a pabidas wba b da seemaietilebiena 3, 800 6, 390 1, 294 20. 2 
GHIDREED, sth SA cs d cccaabicennedeadstbtehiesvtde | 5, 600 8, 990 2, 333 | 26. 0 


4 Sot. os gS oe Buds 


Mr. CampseE.u. The analysis of existing salaries in relation to the 
advance of consumer prices points up several important aspects of the 
current pay problem. The amount which is there stated as necessary 
to restore the 1939 purchasing power of each of the current salaries 
listed is 2 minimum amount. It is the least needed before real eco- 
nomic progress can begin. 

To solve the Federal salary problem some attention must in justice 
be given to the past as well as assessing conditions as they are today. 
Hence it is not enough to consider only the fact that the consumer 
price index has increased 4.4 percent since March 1955, when the last 
pay raise for classified employees became effective, or 7.6 percent from 
July 1, 1951, when the raise before it went into effect. It is the cumu- 
lative disparity between price increases and pay raises which has put 
the Federal classified employees at a distinct disadvantage for more 
than a decade. 

The loss of purchasing power began of course with the onset of the 
war, but it was brought into sharper focus at the time of enacement 
of the Pay Act of 1945, which was insufficient to restore 1939 purchas- 
ing power. The same was true of each pay raise thereafter. 

The extent to which Federal classified employees have continued 
to lose economic ground becomes strikingly clear when it is expressed 
cumulatively. It is illustrated by comparing the changes in the GS—7 
salary with the increases in the consumer price index. 

This is portrayed in table 2. Grade GS-7 was chosen as repre- 
sentative because the latest average of salaries throughout the general 
schedule falls within the range of that grade. 

(Table 2 referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 2.—Cumulative increase of consumer price index and GS-7 salary from August 
19389 to each pay increase and to April 1957, with purchasing power of the dollar at 
dates indicated 








GS-7 salary (step 1) Cumulative increase 


Year and month Provided by | Needed to Consumer 


each pay maintain GS-7 salary | price index 
raise 1939 purchas-| (percent) (percent) 





ing power 
DE MRS Boe Luscawcadcbitocduccducuwes ORGee Ft) > Ga a. ae 
tah ha chaabyineauhctint agement 2, 980 3, 415 14.6 31.4 
TE arn <b cit cadamocenibeenceshrencns 3, 397 3, 827 30.7 43.4 
NE Aten d od. Se kadadadebiitnee valid 3, 727 , 596 43.4 76. 8 
6s inter nie enemas cnmmeweiinns 3, 825 4,477 47.1 72.2 
en acecawe 4, 205 4, 887 61.7 88.0 
1955, March ! ‘ . 4, 525 5, 037 74.0 | 93. 7 
1957, April..__._- pee ee MB a 4, 525 5, 257 74.0 | 102. 2 
' 





1 Salary increase became effective. 


Mr. CampBE Lu. It will be observed by the time the 1945 Pay Act 
became effective, consumer prices had advanced 31.4 percent, but 
the 1945 pay raise increased the GS-7 salary only 14.6 percent. 
This disparity has been continuous, and it is the underlying cause of 
Federal salaries falling behind those in private industry. It will be 
necessary to increase the current GS-7 salary by 16.2 percent for it to 
match the 102 percent rise in the price index. What has been stated 
about GS~7 applies to a varying degree to other grades as well. 

The data presented in table 2 point up the manner in which 6 pay 
raises spread over 12 years have contributed materially to the present 
untenable situation of the classified employees. Five of the six raises 
were provided within the first 6 years—including a small adjustment 
of pay rates incident to the revision of the Classification Act of 1949. 
During the last 6 years only 1 change of classified rates has taken 

lace. 
. It is our purpose in table 3 to show the loss in real dollars which 
has occurred since 1939. By so doing we gain another concept of the 
loss of buying power which is an important reason for advocating an 
adequate pay raise. 

(Table 3 referred to follows:) 


TaBLE 3.—Real dollar loss of salaries in selected Classification Act grades, 1939-57 


Annual salary Real Loss 


Grade ____| salary in 
in 1957 real 
1939 1957 dollars dollars 
SII inte ln senedea nena edeatnn hinkasedinhemdan aie detbuiene an $1, 620 $3, 175 $1, 570 $50 
SE ceinuonbiaeblslhedemdedaindpiedihinedakden auldedwunlen amen 2, 000 3, 670 1, 815 185 
a a a lala imine 2, 600 4, 525 2, 238 362 
a ee eee cake dbase Sekldenbnbibee 3, 200 5, 440 2, 690 510 
SAL AKis cabin obbthabdigetgdehinnig dmasecegigeehnesahes 3, 800 3, 160 640 


6, 390 
i 





Mr. CampsBeLv. Cost of living is but one of the standards for 
measuring the need for higher salaries. The need cannot be fully 
appraised in terms of the price index alone. Salaries should be per- 
mitted to rise above the level indicated by consumer prices so as to 
assure the employees, particularly in grades 1 to 4, of an adequate 
standard of living in keeping with the times. 
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All employees can justly aspire to that higher standard on the ground 
of greater productivity. Federal employees may properly claim their 
share in the benefits of the upward trend of ooeletialin which has 
been the outstanding accomplishment of American industry. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently indicated that this advance 
averaged 2 percent a year from 1910 to 1953, and a much larger 
increase in the postwar period, 1947-53, averaging about 3.4 percent. 
A revision of earlier estimates indicated that productivity advanced 
about 3 percent in both of the years 1954 and 1955 with a smaller 
increase in 1956. 

With these BLS estimates as its basis, the AFGE research depart- 
ment calculated the overall total increase in productivity in non- 
agricultural industries from 1939 through 1956 as approximately 48 
percent. This is a noteworthy increase and it is our belief that we are 
on solid ground when we assert that there is ample justification for 
approving and recommending the raises proposed in the bill H. R. 
2462, sponsored by Congressman Lesinski. For the first four grades 
these are: GS-1, $297; GS-2, $363; GS-3, $415; GS—4, $474. 

We believe that Federal employees have earned a share in the 
benefits of rising national productivity because they perform the 
tremendously varied duties incident to the operation of our National 
Government. The multitude of essential functions the Government 
exercises and the variety of services it maintains have assisted Ameri- 
can industry to achieve its marevelous record. 

Every industry benefits from the transmission of the mails by the 
Post Office Department, the activities of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the varied trade information collected by the Census Bureau 
and the Office of Business Economics of the Commerce Department. 

Another instance of a governmental function which serves and pro- 
tects business is the Patent Office. This activity is mentioned not 
only because of its important role in the economy but because its salary 
problem is so typical of the need for raising pay to keep valuable em- 
ployees from leaving the Federal service. The Patent Office is finding 
it extremely difficult to recruit and retain patent examiners. There 
is an excessively costly turnover problem in the agency which must be 
solved to avoid irreparable loss to the Government. 

That the Federal Civil Service has lost much of its attraction as 
offering desirable employment and a sought-after career was emphas- 
ized in the report of the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation, better known as the Cordiner Com- 
mittee. It has been manifested in greater difficulty in recruitment, 
but it is also disturbingly apparent in the great number of employees 
leaving the service. The Cordiner report stated “supervisors indicate 
that their best people are leaving and that the replacements don’t 
measure up to those who have left.” 

This high rate of turnover is not confined to highly trained technical 
and professional employees. It is a condition that cuts through 
virtually all occupations and grade levels. In the calendar year 1956 
the total number of employees who were separated was 460,585. This 
was equal to 21.2 percent of average employment during the year. 

The portion of annual turnover which is really significant is that 
which represents those who quit their jobs. This is the group who 
obviously leave the Federal service for a more attractive job outside. 
This number totaled 216,277 in 1956, nearly 50 percent of total 
separations. 
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According to governmental spokesmen, turnover in the Federal 
civil service is not as serious a problem as it once was. However, we 
cannot overlook the fact that the number of employees who quit the 
Federal service of their own volition has ranged from 10 to 18 percent 
of the total average annual employment in the last 9 years. This 
turnover represents a formidable loss of training time as well as 
experience and skill of those leaving. 

On a conservative basis, we have estimated that only the number 
who quit in 1956 represented a loss of $130 million to the Federal 
Government. 

Salaries of office workers in private industry have increased at a 
more rapid rate than has been true of Federal clerical employees. 
The trend of salaries of women office (clerical) employees, based on 
BLS occupational wage surveys in seven widely scattered metropolitan 
areas, is described in table 4. 

The percentages are based on indexes of average weekly salaries for 
positions which occur most frequently, among them being file clerk, 
typist, stenographer, key-punch operator, and switchboard operator. 

(Table 4 referred to follows: ) 


TABLE 4.—Percent increases in standard weekly salaries for women office (clerical) 
workers, all industries, in seven metropolitan areas. (Based on BLS occupational 
surveys) 








Percent 
Area Period covered l 
5-year period | Latest 2-year 
period 

Chicago-......... el ees bee bin cntloted March 1952-April 1956_.........__- 27.3 | 10.0 
I sd itn ia vinitianbnichs Siicsinekanheiniedies October 1951-October 1956..._____- 31.3 10.6 
Did Stes ccibetasivecmucotsacssim June 1951-October 1956... .......--. 29. 5 | 15.5 
SSE ES - Ta Sa January 1952-March 1957__.._____. 29. 2 | 11.2 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_............-..-.. November 1951-March 1957. _.__-- 29. 5 10.4 
Philad a kde na gt Cele eta ciate bell October 1951-November 1956_____- 27.5 13.9 
PU I entiisciannnacsnsniabued September 1952-April 1957__...___- | 21.3 10.8 





Mr. Campse.u. The rates paid by some large firms indicate that 
the salaries of many office workers in private industry are definitely 
higher than they were a few years ago and that the trend is em- 
phatically upward. 

The comparative advantage of these rates may be illustrated by a 
few examples of positions which in the Federal Civil Service usually 
are classified in grades GS-2 or 3. 

The range of grade GS-2 is $57 to $67 a week. It is the typical 
grade for file clerk. However, file clerks at the Coffeyville, Kans., 
plant of the Continental Can Co. are presently paid $59.60 to $69.60 
and next August this range will be increased to $62.40 to $72.40. 
The standard rate for this position in the United States Steel Corp. 
Offices is $80.08 a week, which is above the GS-2 maximum. 

In the Federal service, typist and clerk-typist are typically in 
grade GS-2. The automotive body division of the Chrysler Corp. 
at present compensates these jobs at rates ranging from $76.06 to 
$84.13. The standard rate in the United States Steel Corp. is $80.80. 
Some jobs in the next higher grade have a standard rate of $85.49 a 
week. Detroit Controls Corp. pays from $71 to $82.25. 

The pay of stenographers, general clerks, and key-punch operators 
in the automotive body division of the Chrysler Corp. ranges from 
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$81.83 to $87.60 after 12 months. The Hudson products division of 
American Motors in Detroit pays stenographers from $64.08 to $79.93. 
The GS-3 range which includes these jobs in the Federal service is 
$61.20 to $70.80. 

Another broad indicator of the upward trend of workers’ income in 
private industry is the BLS average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, which increased from $23.86 in 
1939 to $82.41 in February 1957, an advance of 245 percent. 

When gross earnings were expressed as net spendable earnings, or 
takehome pay, the increase was from $23.62 in 1939 to $74.99 in 
February 1957 for an industrial worker having three dependents, an 
increase of 217 percent. BLS obtains its net spendable series by 
deducting from gross average weekly earnings Federal social security 
and income tax for which workers are liable. 

To compare the rate of increase of net spendable earnings of Federal 
employees with that of production workers, the AFGE research de- 
partment computed the net spendable earnings of classified employees 
in grades GS-3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 for a Federal employee having three 
dependents. These estimates stated in table 5, were obtained by 
subtracting from gross earnings the deduction for retirement annuity 
and estimated income tax appropriate for each salary. 

(Table 5 referred to follows:) 


TABLE 5.—Net spendable annual earnings of classification act employees occupying 
positions in 4 general schedule grades in 1989 and 1957 (assuming 3 dependents 
for income-tax purposes) 























Earnings 
ik ARAB NTE Wil me rise ge Lee 
1939 | 1957 | Percent increase 1939 
Grade to 1957 
pan T — -; = _ — | 
Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
spendable spendable spendable 
elie te ie sa ee pee 

OS tala linn ns acai sl hea eal $1, 620 $1, 563 | $3, 175 $2, 878 96 84 
CMT, Sd os cbdenn tesa haat 2, 000 1, 930 | 3, 670 3, 361 s4 7 
toca Gihial D em deities uiiate 2, 600 2, 509 4, 525 3, 895 74 55 
Wa lich adel diacubneaodivs 3, 3, 088 5, 440 4, 608 70 49 
Tis indict Khia neiose 3, 800 3, 667 6, 390 5, 309 | 8s 45 


Mr. Campsetu. This analysis of the change of net spendable 
earnings between the years 1939 and 1957 points up the significant 
difference between the increase of the employee’s gross earnings and 
the net spendable earnings. Whereas the gross earnings of the 
GS-7 employee increased 74 percent from 1939 to 1957, his net 
spendable earnings, or take-home pay, was increased only 55 percent. 

Attention is directed to the take-home pay or net spendable earnings 
only because it will help to view this pay problem on a real-life basis 
and not as the measure of the pay raise needed. It is recognized that 
the Federal employee shares the same income-tax obligations with 
workers in private industry and that this contribution to his future 
retirement benefit may some day be his only source of income. The 
fact remains, however, that he can do only so much with the money 
he has left for necessaries. 

A similar device for placing the salary situation in a practical 
perspective is to consider what a typical worker would be required 
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to spend to maintain himself and his family. The Heller committee 
for research in social economics of the University of California has 
made 2 such estimates in the form of family budgets assuming a hus- 
band, wife, and 2 children, a boy 11 years old and a girl aged 8. Each 
provided an indicator of the cost of a wage earner maintaining his 
amily in the San Francisco Bay area. 

The Heller budget for the family of a salaried junior professional 
and executive employee was estimated to be $8,368.97, as of September 
of 1956. In the Federal civil service the junior professional or execu- 
tive position would be classified in GS-7, with a range of $4,525 to 
$5,335, or GS-9, with a range of $5,440 to $6,250. "Thus the Heller 
budget is 85 pereent above the first step in GS-7 and 34 percent above 
the maximum regular rate for GS-9. 

The budget of a wage worker’s family was estimated at $5,849.67 
in September 1956. This figure is $2,434.67 above the entrance salary 
of GS-4, which may be considered to be the classified grade comparable 
to that of the journeyman wage worker. This budget figure also 
exceeds the pay of a skilled technician in Army-Air Force grade 15 by 
$629 at the September 1956 rate. 

The income of the Federal classified employees does not compare 
favorably with these budget figures even if they were scaled down to 
approximate the wage differential between the San Francisco area and 
an area where wages are lower. 

Examination of the progress made by the blue-collar employees of 
the Federal Government reveals that they have fared somethin’ better 
than have employees in the office (clerical) category. To provide 
some measurement of the rate at which blue-collar wages and white- 
collar salaries have moved upward in recent years, comparison was 
made between the averages of the second step rate for wage board 
grade 9 and the second step of GS-4, which was the journeyman grade 
for mechanics when many such jobs were included in the classification 
system. In table 6 are the results of this comparison from 1943 (the 
earliest date Army-Air Force Wage Board data are available. 

(Table 6 referred to follows:) 


TaBLE 6.—Comparison of hourly pay rates of Classification Act and wage-board 
employees, alternate years, 1943-56, with cumulative increase expressed in 
percentage 


Classification Act Wage board (WB-09) 
(GS-4) 





Year 
Hourly | Percentin-| Hourly | Percent in- 
rate crease (cu- rate crease (cu 
mulative) mulative) 

NS iii hall dake ns talestsn ticle tip cig qaiiiniatiinbeendibtiedinadtll CGD Asn dactdcvads SOD baci dde dscns 
aii Riedl aa oh retell ninachiln li ania naaatinaiaaiin 1.04 17 . 89 4 
Se cdh sth ibe edeic’ sieccbch ibwedddidbladsdhjediaes 1.19 34 1,09 27 
i a a 1.35 52 1.29 50 
Pda dbalibdbebsindusbettincuinecchthudbabadencentilbdunt 1. 56 75 1. 45 69 
iliciinnttjisthiigiainntpiiindstn alll dathatatatiiibictintinid datnimiinaelitiepioaiial 1. 56 75 1. 65 92 
i idihcties catia eiavaralata im hep liliaieaesenhienmentetacnareneanionignennes amelie 1. 68 89 1. 75 104 
Pe cthecdahincdidvnshiisbisiabsdeuddshedbebiacckuuand 1. 68 89 1. 84 114 


Mr. CampsBELL. It is apparent that the movement of the wage- 
board rates lagged behind classified salaries until 1951, when they 
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moved ahead at a faster pace. From 1951 to 1956 the wage-board 
rates reflected the active movement of wage rates in private industry. 

Increases of wages and salaries are also measured by the indexes 
maintained by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The bank’s 
Index of Average Weekly Earnings of Clerical Professional Employees 
rose 174 percent from August 1939 to March 1957. The index has 
advanced 12 percent since March 1955, when the last Federal classified 
pay. raise became effective. 

he Index of Average Hourly Earnings, also prepared by the same 
bank, registered an advance of 196 percent to March 1957. Since 
March 1955 the rise was 10 percent. 

The factual information and the conclusions based thereon indicate, 
Mr. Chairman, that the compensation of Government employees is 
not keeping pace with that in private industry. In reaching this 
conclusion reference is not to salaries paid at high levels in private 
industry but to the so-called rank and file employee whose counter- 
part in the Federal Government is receiving a lower salary. If allowed 
to continue, this lagging pay situation becomes increasingly harmful 
to the public service and the country as a whole. 

The American Federation of Government Employees is grateful to 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House for affording us this opportunity for 
presenting our views on the question of a pay raise for classified 
employees. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Corsett. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. I wanted to take up with the witness here the matter 
that the chief argument against these pay raises has been that they 
will set off another spiral of inflation. Doesn’t the gentleman feel 
from his long study here that perhaps his primary point would be that 
rather than the Federal Government employees setting the wage 
patterns, they have been these last 10 years following the pattern of 
private industry? ' 

In other words, in private industry they have now set the pace as 
regards salary increases, as regards fringe benefits, and all of the like, 
rather than, as it used to be, that the Federal Government may have 
been setting the pace? 

Mr. CampBett. It seems to us, Mr. Corbett, that the Government 
employees are bringing up the rear rather than leading in this pro- 
cession. 

Mr. Corsett. I think that point ought to be emphasized, and as a 
corollary, I know of no salary increases that could be less inflationary 
than the increase in pay for Federal employees for the simple reason 
that a pay raise for any production workers can be reflected im- 
mediately in the price of that commodity. 

In the case of Government employees, State, local, or Federal, 
there is no price on their product. There is no product—it is service— 
with the result that the only inflationary factor that could possibly 
exist would be an increased demand for goods and services, and if we 
do have a condition wherein the Federal employees generally have 
been piling up debts, any pay raise might go in some considerable 
portion for the payment of those debts, mortgages, installments, and 
all the rest, so T fant wanted to take this moment to emphasize the 
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fact that I do not believe that the argument that this pay raise would 
be highly inflationary holds very much water. 

Mr. CampBaE.L. I appreciate your remarks, Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corsert. Yes. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. I think the gentleman will agree, and the witness 
would agree, that the increased cost of personnel for the Government, 
however justified, and I am not arguing the justification, will certainly 
be reflected in increased governmental costs, in higher appropriations, 
in higher taxes, or in deficit spending, unless in some way or other the 
pay increase can be geared to some kind of a restraint on the number 
of employees in the Government service. 

Mr. Corsetrt. I must reply because there are two fallacies in what 
the gentleman just said. I tried to point out that these pay raises 
would be the least inflationary of any increased wages because they 
do not automatically result in increased prices, but do have a tendency 
to do so. Secondly, I don’t see why we have to have increased taxes 
or increased deficits. I think the gentleman himself earlier in this 
meeting suggested one way to get at the problem, and certainly if 
we can cut the budget adequately dealing with things that are pur- 
chased and turn some of that money over to people, we won’t have 
to go into deficit financing or increased taxes, to get the job done. 

Mr. JoHansen. May I be encouraged to believe, then, that the 
gentleman will associate himself in an effort to tie this pay increase to 
some kind of ceiling, or limitation, or restraint on total personnel cost 
of the Government? 

Mr. Corsert. I would certainly be happy to if we could strike a 
formula that would apply without wrecking services, and-I am sure 
in some agencies it could be done. I think the gentleman from Inter- 
nal Revenue made a good point for his particular agency, but I don’t 
know of many others where that is true. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrinsxi. I want to commend the gentleman for his very out- 
standing statement and I address myself to one portion here. On page 
6 you mention the number of quits in the Federal Government cost 
the Government $130 million. 

Have you at any time given any consideration to the actual cost of 
training which might take 1 month, 3 months, 2 years, or 5 years for 
an individual, the cost to the Federal Government for training 
personnel as individuals? 

Mr. Campse.tu. We tried to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the 
cost of turnover. The cost that we determined would average about 
$600 per individual. 

Mr. Lestnski. You say, in other words, it costs about $600 to train 
a person in the Federal Government? 

Mr. Campse tt. In the loss of an employee and the process of getting 
a new employee and orienting or indoctrinating him in his new job. 
In that process $600 is a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Lestnskt. However, there is no figure on the exact loss of 
efficiency to the Federal Government which might run into many, 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Campse.u. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Which could be higher than $130 million. 
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The thing I am driving at is that an individual starting in any job 
can do very little work until he gets to know what the situation is all 
about. Therefore, you figure it has cost the Federal Government 
around $600 to train an individual? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. Yes; the turnover and the loss of an individual, 
and hiring process, and the indoctrination and so on, a minimum of 
$600. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rexrs. Mr. Campbell, as [ understand it, you are in favor of 
whatever increases are granted on a percentage basis, is that correct? 

Mr. CampBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rexs. And you are supporting what is known as the Lesinski 
bill, H. R. 2462? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. One other question: You speak about this turnover. 
What percentage of turnover is represented after the first year of 
work? After a worker has been employed for a year then what is the 
percentage turnover, leaving out 7 course those who are separated 
because of death, retirement, or incapacity to do the work? 

In other words, what is the turnover of the folks who quit because 
they aren’t getting enough pay after the first year? 

Mr. CampBELL. I can’t answer that question precisely, Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. I just thought that might be helpful, because one of the 
reasons given for proposing this legislation is that employees are 
leaving because they don’t get enough pay to keep them on the job. 
I thought you might have some figures that would be helpful in that 
respect. 

Mr. Campse.u. I think the heaviest turnover comes within the 
first 3 years of employment. 

Mr. Rezs. Yes. That is all. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crete ia. Mr. Campbell, during the course of the hearings 
on the postal salary increase there was considerable discussion on the 
feasibility of considering area rates as against a national scale. What 
is your position on that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We were in favor of a national scale, Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Crere.ua. As against an area proposition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creretta. What would be your objection to consideration of 
an area scale? Your comparison in your charter is limited to larger 
cities like Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and so on, and makes no 
mention of the smaller communities like those, for instance, where the 
Government service in forestry is in some deserted town somewhere. 

Mr. CampBeti. We named those places because that is where the 
most Government employees are. There are no available figures for 
these rather remote places where people might be employed. 

Mr. Cretetta. How many Government employees do you have, 
for instance, in Cleveland? You say that is where the most workers 
are. How many workers do you have in Cleveland? Can you give 
us that figure? 
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Mr. Campse.u. The figures for the State of Ohio are 94,000, 
Mr. Cretella. I don’t know whether we have the figures for the cities. 

Mr. Creretia. The reason I asked the question is you said of the 
comparison in table 4 of your statement that that is where the heaviest 
concentration of Federal employees are located and I picked Cleveland 
because you had it in your tab ble. 

Mr. Campsetu: The largest agencies are in the big cities, the 
largest concentrations. 

Mr. Creretua. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitu. I would like first of all, Mr. Chairman, to address 
— to the comments that were made by the gentleman from 

higan, Mr. Johansen, about whether or not we should put a ceiling 
on the number of Federal employees in order to absorb some of this 
proposed salary increase, or absorb some of the cost. I should like 
to submit that another way we could reduce the expenditure of the 
Government is to halt and prohibit some of these indiscriminate 
transfers of agencies or employees from one certain section of the coun- 
try to another. We have several cases right now where the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in trying to reduce the number of personnel in the 
re eT area of Washington, is requiring these agencies to transfer 
ae to other sections of the country at a tremendous cost to the 
eral Government as well as to the employees; and it is resulting 
in a lot of employees quitting because they will not make the transfer 
and the Government has to hire new employees and train the em- 
ployees in other sections of the country. 

That is the Naval Gun Factory, for example, and the Air Force Map 
Service transferring 350 highly trained technicians to St. Louis. Ihave 
a lot of information on that that I intend to submit to the Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization in order to work out some way 
of prohibiting some of these indiscriminate transfers as an adminis- 
trative whim. 

I think they are costing the Federal Government hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year. 

Mr. Campbell, I should like to commend you for this very thorough 
and complete statement. I think that it pretty well summarizes, and 
effectively, the case of the need of a pay raise for classified employees. 
I would like to commend you for the charts you have in your state- 
ment. We know that statistics can be used either way. They can be 
distorted by either side. They want to distort them for their own 
advantage, so I suggest they can be used both ways here during the 
hearings, but certainly I think that the chart that you have here 
showing the actual salaries in 1939 for these various grades and then 
quoting the Bureau of Labor Statistics as to what has been actually 
the increase in the cost of living, 102.2, and showing what these grades 
are today is conclusive proof that an increase is necessary in all of these 
grades in the classified schedule. 

To say that it would be inflationary or say it is not deserving is 
just admitting that we in the Federal Government want to pay less 
for Federal employees in these various grades than what they were 
getting in 1939. 

As to the standard of those particular grades, it will be very interest- 
ing to see what figures the executive branch will use, to repudiate these 
figures that you have given showing what the increase in the cost of 
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living has been from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and what the 
actual starting grades have been increased from 1939 up tonow. These 
figures are factual figures and I just can’t see how any statistics can 
be used to repudiate the nthdelente and factualness of these figures. 

One question, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Cretetua. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Broyuiu. I am just getting around to my question. 

All right, I yield. 

Mr. Creretta. Mr. Campbell, do postal employees also come 
under the supervision of your organization? They are a distinct and 
separate group, are they not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There are certain custodial employees that have 
membership in our organization. 

Mr. Crerecia. Thank you. 

Mr. Broyuitit. Mr. Campbell, there has been a perennial argument 
here, unfortunately, between the representatives of the classified 
employees and representatives of the postal employees as to which 
group should receive the greatest increase. I recognize that you have 
a little different problem among the postal employees, particularly 
the letter carriers and clerks who are at a fixed position and can’t be 
promoted as likely into higher grades as the classified employees, but 
certainly all employees are affected by the increase in the cost of 
living. Yet every time a pay-increase proposal is made and Congress 
acts upon it, most of the time they grant a greater increase for 
postal employees than they do the classified employees. Over in 
the other body they just reported another bill out of the subcommittee 
granting a 7 percent increase across-the-board for postal employees 
and classified employees, but a little additional ok a fixed amount 
for employees of the postal service in the first four comparable to the 
classified, but oul I don’t feel that we should discriminate when 
we are considering a cost-of-living increase between one group of 
Federal employees over the other. 

The fact of the matter is that, as Mr. McCabe pointed out, there 
has been preferential treatment which the blue collar workers have 
received during the recent years over the classified and postal workers, 
so I certainly don’t feel that we should discriminate here in considering 
a wage increase for Federal employees. It should be the same for 
all groups. We can come back by a separate measure, and make a 
restudy or reclassification of the wage structure, if preferential treat- 
ment is in order. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like first of all to say to the witness I am 
very happy to see him here today. I have pleasant recollections of 
the evening that we spent together up in my district about the 14th 
of January. 

Mr. CampsBe.tu. Thank you, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I recall also on that occasion that the gentleman 
went to meticulous pains to remind the people in the audience that 
only Members of Congress could raise the pay of employees, which 
statement of course was strictly correct. 

I would like to ask Mr. Campbell one question: Does the thinking 
of your organization completely preclude an effort to tie in some kind 
of ceiling on the number of employees or some kind of restriction on 
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the filling of vacancies? Does the thinking of your organization 
preclude a linking of that with the pay increase? If so, for what 
reason? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. Mr. Johansen, I think that that is a separate ques- 
tion. The question we are faced with here is the problem that the 
Government employee has in meeting the economic conditions that all 
of us face. The question as to how many Government employees 
there ought to be, it seems to me, is a question that involves many 
considerations and probably, the chief of those is in the area of manage- 
ment, what we might call good management, and the extent of services 
that the Government agencies are called upon to furnish. 

Mr. JoHansen. Am | correct in my recollection that your organiza- 
tion has certainly endorsed the principle of sound, and economical, 
and efficient utilization of manpower? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes. Our organization has done more than any 
other organization of Government employees in the promotion of the 
incentive awards program of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. JoHansen. I recognize that the organization has been very 
active in that. May I ask one final question. 

Even though you and your organization feel, and I don’t question 
your sincerity one particle, that the 2 issues are separate, isn’t it true 
that in the minds of the American citizens and taxpayers, and with 
some propriety in the minds of the Members of Congress, the 2 prob- 
lems have to be associated? 

Mr. Campse.tu. No, I don’t believe so. I believe that they are two 
separate questions. 

Mr. JoHansen. Let me say I still respect the gentleman, even 
though I differ with him on that point. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. First of all, Mr. Chairman, it was hard for me to 
restrain my tears a little while ago when the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Broyhill, was lamenting the fact that a few people are being 
moved out of northern Virginia to various other parts of the country. 

Mr. Broyaiiy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Just a minute. I would think that moving some of 
those employees out might save the taxpayers of all the United States 
from building a four-lane tunnel under the Potomac River. 

Mr. Broyuriiu. I would be willing to consider price supports for 
the farmers along with this while we are taking care of certain areas. 

Mr. Gross. You can put it on as a rider if you want to. It would 
be all right with me. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Campbell, I cannot understand your reply to 
Mr. Broyhill’s question as to whether or not you approve a cost-of- 
living increase to certain groups of postal employees and not to 
classified employees. Do you think it would be fair to certain groups 
of postal employees to give an increase because of the cost of living of, 
say, $240 or $250 and not give the raise to the same group of classified 
employees? 

Mr. Campsetit. My answer to Mr. Broyhill, Mr. Chairman, was 
that I believe that all employees ought to be given adequate con- 
sideration for a pay raise in accordance with the economic conditions 
and in accordance with the duties and responsibilities of their jobs. 

The CHarrMan. You haven’t answered my question specifically. 
Do you approve of giving a cost-of-living increase of $240 or $250 to the 
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first 5 or 6 groups of postal employees and not giving the same treat- 
ment to classified employees oho are in comparable salary grades? 

Mr. CampBeti. Mr. Chairman, my previous statement implies 
that I believe in equal consideration and fair consideration for all 
Government employees. 

Mr. Broyxitu. Will the Chairman yield? 

The CuarrmMan. No, not right now. 

I want to ask you about H. R. 2462, which you endorse. I see it 
provides an increase of 10 percent for that part of the salary which is 
not in excess of $2,500 per year; plus 24% percent for that part which 
is in excess of $2,500, but not in excess of $10,000; and then 27 percent 
more on that part which is in excess of $10,000 per year. 

How do you justify those discriminatory features? Why do you 
give much more to the employee getting more than $10,000 than you 
do to the employee who is getting $3,000 or $4,000 or $5,000? 

Mr. CampBELL. Because of the points that we brought out pre- 
viously, Mr. Chairman, that indicate that the higher you go in the 
classification scale, the greater the loss in the purchasing power of the 
dollar that these people get. 

It is simply a facing of the facts here, that the further up the classi- 
fication scale you go, the more you have fallen behind the increase in 
the cost-price index. 

The CHarrMANn. You base that on cost of living? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Let’s get that straight. Do I understand that you 
want to give the employee that gets $2,500 a 10 percent increase? 
That is, $250? 

Mr. CampsBetu. Eleven percent. 

Mr. Ress. It is 10 percent in this bill. 

Mr. CampBeEt.. It amounts to an 11-percent increase in pay. 

Mr. Ress. However, if the employee is making $5,000 a year, you 
are going to increase his salary 24% percent on the other $2,500, is 
that correct? 

Mr. CampsBeE.t. If you want to maintain the proper relationship in 
the classification scale 

Mr. Ress. I am just trying to figure this out. The witness that 
testified before you said he favored 17% percent across-the-board 
raise for everybody, but it appears now that you and several others 
who support the bill believe that a man who gets $2,500 should have 
an increase of about $250. 

If he receives a salary of $5,000 a year from the Government you 
are willing to pay him $250 more and also pay him 24% percent on the 
amount above that. That is twice as much. 

Mr. Campsett. What he gets, Mr. Rees, must be related to the 
duties and responsibilities of his job and his position in the classifica- 
tion scale. 

Mr. Rees. That is quite a difference, isn’t it? You increase the 
$5,000 man, according to your figures, about $750, but not the $2,500 
man. Then if he is in the upper brackets and gets over $10,000 he 
will get 27 percent additional. 

Just tell me again how you justify that. Maybe you are right. 
You ought to be. You have studied this more than most people have. 

Mr. CampBELL. We justify it because we are trying to maintain the 
relationship in the classification scale that was established from the 
very beginning. 
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Mr. Russ. I can see where you might do it if you keep your per- 
centages alike, but to reward this employee who gets $5,000 a year 
it seems to me you are going out of line. 

Mr. CampBELL. We were trying to relate this all along the line to 
the cost-price index and the rise in the cost of living. We were 
trying to tie it in with the Bureau of Labor Statistics calculations of 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ress. In just a minute. 

The rise in the cost of living affects the $2,500 man only 10 percent, 
but it affects the $5,000 man 24} percent on half of his salary. 

Mr. Campse.i. No. That is how much he has fallen back in these 
successive wage increases. 

Mr. Ress. I don’t seem to understand your reasoning. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruzs. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Gross. In your statement, Mr. Campbell, you mention grades 
1 through 4. Apparently grades 1 to 4 are in particular distress and 
again you speak in your statement of the so-called rank and file 
employee who needs this raise. It doesn’t seem to me that that is 
where the emphasis is going to go in terms of the bill that you espouse 
here and in response to the questioning of the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. Rees. 

How do you suggest that we take care of these people that you say 
are particularly in distress? 

Mr. Campseii. Those in the lower grades have been able to keep up 
a little better with the rising costs than the people as we go up the 
line here. 

Mr. Ress. If you are in grade 14, you will get an increase of $2,173, 
but if you are in a grade 4 you will get $474. That is what you 
advocate; is it? 

Mr. Campset. That is related to the cost of living and the extent 
to which these people in the various grades have fallen back behind 
the rise in cost of living. 

Mr. Rees. Turn it around. The man in step 1 of grade 1 you are 
going to pay $296.55, according to your figures. 

Mr. Campse.u. That is right. 

Mr. Regs. In grade 2 you are going to pay him $362.70 additional. 
But if he is in grade 14 you would pay him over $2,000 additional. 

Mr. Campsewt. That is right. 

Mr. Rezs. All right. I just want to get straight what you are 
advocating. 

The CuarrMAN. Are you asking for a cost-of-living increase, or are 
you asking for a reclassification? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. CampBeELL. We are trying to hold the relationship in this 
classification system the way that it began and to tie in these increases 
with the cost of living, yes, and the extent to which they fell back 
through the successive pay rises. 

Mr. Rees. You are trying to readjust a situation that was out of 
adjustment a long time ago? 

Mr. Campsetu. That is right. It has been out of adjustment a 
long time. 

Mr. CuatrMan. How long has it been out of adjustment, Mr. 
Campbell? 
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Mr. CamMpBELL. Since 1945. 

Mr. Broyuity. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ress. Yes; I yield to the gentleman if he can straighten that 
out. 

Mr. Broyuitu. I would like to compliment the gentleman for not 
taking the course of political expediency in his proposal. Certainly 
it would be much more politically expedient for the AFGE to suggest 
a flat across-the-board increase for all employees. 

Mr. Rees. I was not aware anyone was suggesting political 
expediency. 

Mr. Broyuiuu. For the larger number in the lower grade. What 
the gentleman is proposing to do is to assume the proper responsibility 
here in proposing a measure that will correct the deficiencies of past 
wage proposals where we have adopted flat across-the-board increases 
and tended to compress this whole wage structure. 

I know the gentleman has heard the representatives of the executive 
branch time and time again critizing the various proposals which have 
come before Congress which had a tendency to compress the entire 
wage structure. 

The way I understand it, this legislation is supposed to correct some 
of the faults of the past, to decompress this compression that we have 
created by these flat across-the-board increases. 

Mr. Rees. You can talk about political expediency if you want to. 
I didn’t expect to inject that in here. I just call attention to the pro- 
visions in this bill. You have the grade 17 who gets $13,975. Under 
this proposal you will increase his pay $3,160. 

Mr. Camppeiut. Mr. Chairman, we are simply presenting the 
economic facts that can be substantiated all along the line. 

The CHarrMAN. You are against a fiat across-the-board increase 
for everyone from top to bottom, are you, on account of the increased 
cost of living? 

Are you against the flat across-the-board increase for all employees 
in the same amount, from top to bottom, on account of increased cost 
of living? 

Mr. CampBeE.t. I believe the increase ought to be in keeping with 
the classification scale and with the responsibilities of the jobs that 
these people hold. 

The CuarrMAn. And your proposal is not based upon the increased 
cost of living? 

Mr. CampBetu. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Is it? 

Mr. CampBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. The thing that bothers me is the increases that you put 
in by your percentages, that is, the lower fellow you would give a 
small percentage, but as he gets further along the percentage increases 
are higher. 

Mr. Camprett. That is because he has done a better job of keeping 
up. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Congress has done a better job for him in the past. 

Mr. Camppe.u. I beg your pardon. Congress has done a better 
job by him. 

Mr. Ress. Just a moment. Mr. Broyhill, I think, has a similar 
bill, and other Members have some bills like this one, so they probably 
have given this very careful study. 

94357—57 8 
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Mr. Ceprrserc. That does not seem to be the thinking reflected 
in the bill that was reported out of the other body then. if I recall, 
the other body reported a bill giving a flat amount across the board 
including postal and classified employees and then an additional 
amount to postal employees. 

It was additional percentage across the board to the postal em- 
ployees. Following your testimony here you certainly can’t support 
that legislation; am I correct? 

Mr. Camppe.i. Our testimony before the Senate committee was 
very similar to this testimony here. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Can I assume then that you do not support ‘the 
legislation that was reported out of the Senate subcommittee? 

Mr. Campretyi. We would rather see legislation along this line. 

Mr. Cepersera. Then J can assume that you do not support that 
legislation? 

Mr. Camere. We would rather see this. 

Mr. CepEerRBERG. Because it is completely opposite to your testi- 
mony here today. 

Mr. Campse.u. I would not say that, Mr. Cederberg. It is just 
a different application of percentage. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskr. This is simply a readjustment of the salaries due to 
the increases m the past. The percentage increase would be about 
the same, if you compared the percentage increase of the lower grades 
of the past, if they are given to the top grades. In other words, what 
it simply does is to bring the salaries up to date by the proposal we 
have before us today. On the other hand, the Cordiner report takes 
the same identical position, exc ept the percentage is lower. In grade 
18 it says 17.2. In grade 7 it says 7.5, so we have the identical 
proposition before us here of trying to bring the grades up to what 
thev should be, not across-the-board increase. 

Mr. Camere. Mr. Chairman, I have e copy of a survey that was 
made at the Amarillo, Tex., airbase. With your permission I would 
like to read a paragraph. It is quite a lengthy document. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Campspetu. It says 

Losses of civilian instructors in the GS-7 category to aircraft industries indicate 
that the annual salary for this civil-service position is at least $1,000 per annum 
lower than salaries paid by private industries to personnel of comparable tech- 
nical skills. It appears that unless a readjustment in the salaries to provide 
additional pay for these personnel who possess superior technical skills is made, 
the losses will continue to seriously impair the effectiveness of the current training 
programs at this base. 

This is an official document. This isn’t ours. 

Mr. Jonansen. May I ask a question at this point? The gentle- 
man is touching on a very difficult problem and a very serious one, 
in my judgment, but, supposing we grant the pay increases and meet 
the going rate for industry. Is there any assurance that industry 
won’t immediately up the ante? 

Mr. Gross. With a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. CamppeE.t. I think it is fair to say that industry raises the 
ante only when it has to. 

Mr. Jouansen. Yes, but won’t industry feel then that it has to? 

Mr. Campse.u. That is a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Jonansen. When does the dog stop chasing the tail? 
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Mr. Camppaxt, | think the top deg ought to stop first. 

The CuairmMan. Let me ask you: What is the cost of this legisla- 
tion which has been approved by you? 

Mr. CampBe.t. $760 million. 

The CHairMan. What is the total civilian payroll now of the 
United States Government a year? 

Mr. CampBeE.u. It is approximately $13 billion, I think. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman. 

The CaatrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I don’t want to belabor the point, Mr. Campbell, 
but the testimony as to the cost of this increase just brings back 
again to me the feeling that we have to give some concern to the total 
bill to the taxpayer and to the possibility of meeting some of this added 
expense by a little more efficiency and economy and wise use of man- 
power. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Campbell, I am a little disturbed about the 
statement you made that the fellow in the lower bracket had been 
able to absorb some of this cost and he is not hurt as badly as the 
fellow in the higher bracket that you are trying to equalize now, or at 
least standardize, according to your version. I don’t think you 
honestly believe that to be so, do you? ‘The man in the lower bracket 
still has to pay the same amount for bread and milk and shoes as the 
fellow who is making $10,000 or $15,000, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Campseui. Mr. Cretella, what we tried to do here was to relate 
our proposal to the actual economic conditions. 

Mr. Crere tia. | appreciate that, but my thinking now is directed 
toward your own statement in which you said that the man in the 
lower bracket somehow or other has not been hit as hard as the man 
in the upper brackets. 

Mr. CampsBe t. | don’t think that. 

Mr. Crerecia. You infer that. 

Mr. Campsen. I say the Congress has recognized to a greater 
extent his situation and has kept him up very close to the increase in 
the cost-price index. 

Mr. Cretauia. That is only a generality that you are indulging in 
at the present time. If you heard the testimony before this com- 
mittee for the last 3 or 4 or 5 weeks, particularly for postal employees, 
the position you take is not on solid ground. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is related to the economic facts that are before 
all of us. 

Mr. Crereia. Then, boiling it down, your position is that the 
man in the lower level hasn’t been hit as hard, or has been able to 
absorb some of the increased costs, even though he has no other added 
income other than his paycheck. 

Mr. Campsetu. The fact of the matter is that he has kept up. 

Mr. Crere.ua. You subscribe to that thinking? 

Mr. CampsBeEtt. I am talking about these people in GS-1 now. 

Mr. Broyuruu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Crerexia. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Broynitv. I don’t think that Mr. Campbell here is suggesting 
that the man in the lower grade is getting along as well as the man in 
the upper grades. Anyone can see that the fellow that makes , $3,000 
or $4,000 a year is having a much more difficult time getting along 
than the GS-15 or GS-17. 

Mr. Cretetia. That is my thinking, but that is not Mr. Campbell’s 
thought. 
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The Cuarrman. That is not the philosophy of this bill, though. 

Mr. Broyniiu. The point he is trying to make is that over the 
ee we have recognized this cost of living increase partly, we 

ave increased the percentage increase to the lower income grades a 
= amount than we have the upper ones, and he is proposing 

ere that we correct some of the compression of the scales that we 
have made in the past, not that the lower income man is getting 
along easier than the man in the upper bracket, but trying to compen- 
sate the man in the upper bracket proportionately, the way he should 
be, over the man in the lower bracket. 

Mr. Creretia. Then you and I misinterpret the statement of Mr. 
Campbell. We will leave the record that way. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can get these employees 
up to this high level and they can make a little contribution to that 
tunnel or some of these bridges. 

Mr. Broyniiu. Frankly, | wouldn’t oppose raising them up all to 
grade GS-17 but I know it wouldn’t be practical from a wage-scale 
standpoint. 

The CrarrMan. I think you have the cart before the horse here. 
Wouldn’t it be preferable to apply 27% percent to the first bracket, 
up to $2,500, and then the 24% percent from $2,500 up to $10,000, 
and then the 10 percent over $10,000? 

Mr. Broyuityt. That would compress the scale further. I think 
that is the biggest objection to previous wage proposals. 

The CuarrMANn. You are the author of one of these bills, aren’t 
you, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuit. I certainly am. I think it is a very sound bill. 

The CuareMan. Is this bill really the bill of the American Federa- 
tion of Employees? Did you prepare the bill, Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, if there are no other questions. 

We will next hear from Mr. Vaux Owen, of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. He is president of that organization. He is 
accompanied by Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary-treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES; ACCOMPANIED BY HENRY 
G. NOLDA, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman, I am Vaux Owen, president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees. I am accompanied by 
Mr. Henry G. Nolda, secretary-treasurer of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. We thank the committee for the opportunity 
that you have given us to appear. 

In order to save the time of the committee, I am going to read 
only a brief summary of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

‘he CuatrMaNn. Your entire statement will be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Owen. Yes; I would like to hand it to the reporter now and 
ask that it be put in the record immediately following the summary 
that I will make. 

The CuarrMan. That will be done. 
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Mr. Owen. We urge some revisions in the Classification Act of 1949 
and an increase in pay for classified employees. We believe both are 
essential and in the interest of the Government as well as the 
employees. 

More Federal employees are under the classified pay system than 
any other—42 percent classified; 34 percent wage board; 19 percent 
postal; and 5 percent other. Employees outside of Government and 
wage-board employees in Government have received more than an 
increase in pay in the last 4 years and they are to get more; while 
classified employees have received only a 7.5-percent increase. The 
problem of recruitment and retention of classified employees is acute. 

We fully agree that there should be concern about the problem of 
inflation. We say, however, that a reasonable pay raise would in- 
crease inflation very little and that denial of such a raise would not 
perceptibly decrease inflation. Far greater inflationary pressures than 
this pay raise are already being exerted upon the economy with steadily 
increasing force. There is overwhelming evidence that this is true. 

The rising tide of inflation long since has swept beyond Federal 
employees and the value of their fixed-income ‘dollars continues to 
disappear in it. They are powerless to recover the dollar values they 
have lost and continue to lose. As a result the Government’s opera- 
tions, both in defense and in service to its citizens, are being progres- 
sively weakened. In this state of affairs a duty rests upon the Govern- 
ment to make a reasonable pay adjustment promptly. 

The Cordiner report, the ninth consecutive month in which the 
Consumer Price Index has reached an all-time high, the inability of 
the Government to recruit and retain classified employees in many 
categories, the experience of the Civil Service Commission in setting 
hiring rates above the minimum, the 216,277 quits in 1956, the higher 
pay in industry, and the effect of these things on attitude, morale, 
and productivity, all show conclusively that a substantial increase in 
pay is justified. 

We agree that there should be a study of the multiple-pay systems 
and improvements in the Classification Act, but we believe that a pay 
raise and constructive improvements along the lines proposed by 
H. R. 4411 are demanded by the existing situation now and that the 
need is imperative. 

Some of the bills proposed would increase the number of pay sys- 
tems and thus tend to accentuate existing evil. 

To adjust the pay of classified employees according to prevailing 
local pay rates would be a departure from the principle of fixing pay 
according to the level and responsibility of the work. It would involve 
serious complications, the entanglements of which would be made 
more complex by the wide range of positions—managerial, profes- 
sional, scientific, et cetera—in the classified service. 

A start should be made toward improving the alinement of the pay 
structure and reducing overlapping of grades. This can best be done 
along the lines proposed by H. R. 4411, rather than by percentage or 
dollar amount increases. 

We urge enactment of legislation along the lines proposed in H. R. 
4411 and H. R. 8357. Such legislation would increase the pay of all 
classified employees, including scientific, professional, and managerial; 
would relieve some of the compression in the pay structure; would 
improve alinement within the structure; would establish more mean- 
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ingful differences between pay rates; would improve the overall 
structure of the Classification Act; and would not increase the number 
of pay systems. It would provide salary increases for employees in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and various groups not covered by other bills. 

We suggest that H. R. 4411 be amended to provide that the salary 
rates for the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Administration be rounded to the next lower $50 instead of the next 
lower $100 as provided in the bill, and to give the Civil Service 
Commission authority to adjust maximum rates and rates in between 
when it adjusts in-hiring rates. 

In support of our views, and for the information of the committee 
and its staff, we have attached eight tables to our statement, which 
are numbered consecutively. 

Table I shows by grade as of June 30, 1956, number of classified 
Federal employees, percent, average salary, salary rate nearest aver- 
age, and total salaries. 

Table I] shows the pay rates for each grade under the present law, 
and indicates by underlining the grades that overlap. 

Table 111 shows the pay rates for each grade proposed by H. R. 
4411 and the grades that would overlap. Comparison with table II 
indicates improvements as to overlapping. 

The CuarrmMan. Does each member have a copy of those schedules? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; copies were provided for all of them. 

The CHarrMaNn. You furnished copies? 

Mr. Notpa. Seventy-five copies. 

The Cuarrman. They should be here on each member’s desk. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Owen. Table IV compares present salaries for the Nursing 
Service in the Veterans’ Administration with salaries proposed by 
H. R. 4411 and H. R. 6719, which was a special bill in the House for 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Table V compares present salaries for the Medical and Dental 
Service with salaries proposed by H. R. 4411 and H. R. 6719. 

Table Vi shows cost of the increase under H. R. 4411 calculated 
as best we can, Mr. Chairman, by multiplying the increase proposed 
for rate (d), which according to table I is nearest the average salary 
for the greater number of employees, by the number of employees as 
of June 30, 1956. In other words, we took the rate which is rate (d), 
which is the nearest the average salary, and multiplied that by the 
number of employees to get the estimated cost. Of course that 
wouldn’t be accurate, but it would be the cost on the basis of that 
calculation. 

The CHarrMan. What would be the total cost of H. R. 4411? 

Mr. Owen. $580,366,440 on the basis of 950,000. 

The table shows it and it shows what the cost would be for each 
grade, calculated on that basis. 

Mr. Gross. That is the increases provided in the bill. That doesn’t 
go any further? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. It is just what the bill itself would 
provide. 

Table VII compares rates under present law, H. R. 4411 and the 
rates proposed in a schedule included in the Cordiner report. Of 
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course, Mr. Chairman, that just covers grades above GS-7 because 
the Cordiner report covered only the grades above GS-7. 

Table VIII compares present rate (d) with adjustment rates pro- 
posed for rate (d) in H. R. 4411, Cordiner report and H. R. 2803: 
It also compares the amount of the increase over present rate (d) 
proposed by H. R. 4411, Cordiner report and H. R. 2803. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to present the views of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees regarding the bills you have under 
consideration. We thank the members of the committee staff for 
their courtesy and helpfulness. I also wish to express the appreciation 
of the national federation of employees to all those members of this 
committee and the Congress who have introduced bills, testified in 
favor of pay increase, or have otherwise indicated their interest in this 
matter. 

We urge favorable action on legislation of the type proposed in 
H. R. 4411. 

The CuainmMan. Mr. Owen, you are proposing practically an en- 
tirely new classification system? You are rewriting the Classification 
Act of 1949, are you not? 

Mr. Owen. I think it goes a long way from a complete revision of 
the act. There are many features of it that are not revised. 

The CHAIRMAN. You decrease the number of grades, from 18 down 
to 14, do you not? 

Mr. Owen. The bill provides for the elimination of the 4 grades, 
that is, to get only 14 grades instead of 18 grades. 

The CuHarrMAN. It is a stupendous task to rewrite a classification 
bill. I was on this committee in 1949 and introduced the bill which 
became the Classification Act of 1949. We spent months and months 
on that bill. You are proposing right here a the end of a session of 
Congress that this committee give time and attention to writing a new 
classification bill. Don’t you know that is impossible? 

Mr. Owen. I appreciate the views of the chairman, but I don’t 
agree that we are rewriting the entire classification bill. We only 
suggest a revision of the pay schedule. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rexs. Approximately what percentage increases are involved 
in this bill? 

Mr. Owen. It would be approximately 12.8 percent. 

Mr. Russ. 12 percent. 

Mr. Owen. About 12.8 percent, approximately. 

Mr. Rees. You represent the Federal employees that are white- 
collar workers as well as the others, do you not? 

Mr. Owen. That is right. We represent wage board employees. 
We have a great many wage-board employees in our membership, 
and also many classified employees. 

Mr. Ress. And also classified employees. 

Mr. Ownmn. Yes. 

Mr. Rezs. It is just another group separate from Mr. Campbell’s, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ownn. That is right. 

Mr. Ress. I mean you represent people doing the same kind of 
work, 

Mr. Owen. Mr. Campbell represents the same group of people we 
do, yes, doing the same kind of work, yes. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Owen, the witness, before coming from Georgia to 
Washington as president of the organization he represents, was for 
many years the manager of the Veterans’ Administration office there. 
I am glad to say to my colleagues on the committee that he was a 
very able and efficient manager and employee of the Government in 
that capacity. I appreciate having him here before us this morning 
and want to commend him for the great wealth of information which 
he has given us. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Judge Davis. 

The CuarrmMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I missed the witness’ answer as to the cost of this. 

Mr. Owxn. Approximately $580 million. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would the gentleman entertain any feelings that 
it might be possible to relate the added cost of this program to some 
type of ceiling on either reemployment, the filling of vacancies, or on 
added employment of Government employees so that the cost would 
be absorbed within the final 1958 fiscal year budget? 

Mr. Owen. Mr. Johansen, as you put the question, yes, it would be 
possible, and I think in past pay increases considerable amounts of the 
pay increases have been absorbed. I think that would be a matter of 
course for this committee to consider what it would want to do along 
that line. You have the problem of what you are going to do about 
continuation of services or the agencies you are going to continue. 

Of course, this Government can have what agencies it wants, or 
what services it wants, what the people demand, and all of that would 
enter into the question. 

Mr. Jonansen. I don’t want to take a great amount of time, but 
would the witness agree that even with the continuation of the present 
services, and agencies, and functions there might still be just a little 
water that could be shrunk out of some of the personnel costs, not 
through arbitrary firings, but through promotions within when vacan- 
cies occur, and possibly the elimination of 1 out of 10 jobs? 

Mr. Owen. I think there will always be opportunity for improve- 
ment; yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Rees. Just one more question: In your increases here you 
provide a little larger increases in the lower grades than does H. R. 
2462. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Regs. And lesser increases in the higher grades than H. R. 
2462? 

Mr. Owen. Taking the rates, Mr. Rees, on table VIII, the varying 
rates of increases for the different grades are shown there. Under 
H. R. 4411 the increases of grade 1 rate (d) is $355. The rate under 
2803—I don’t believe that is the bill you mentioned 





Mr. Ress. I am talking about H. R. 2462, the one Mr. Campbell 
testified about a while ago. 

Mr. Noutpa. We don’t have the comparison on that. Ours is 
higher in the lower grades. 

(Mr. Owen’s prepared statement follows:) 


: 
: 
y 
: 
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STATEMENT OF Vaux OWEN, PResIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Vaux Owen, president of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees. I am accompanied by Mr. 
Henry G. Nolda, secretary-treasurer of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing in support of legislation of the type 
proposed in H. R. 4411, which provides for long overdue revisions in the Classifi- 
vation Act of 1949 and an essential increase in pay for classified Federal employees. 

There are more Federal employees under the classified pay system than any 
other Government pay system. The classified employees constitute 42 percent 
of all Federal employees. The wage-board pay system is the next highest group 
with 34 percent; the postal service follows with 19 percent, and there are 5 percent 
in other systems. 

The Cordiner report and the statements made before this committee in behalf 
of postal employees clearly show that the pay of employees of the Government 
compares unfavorably with pay in industry. Employees in industry have been 
receiving increases of about 5 percent per year. he 34 percent of Federal em- 
ployees under the wage-board system have received increases amounting to 20.6 

ercent during the past 4 years. An increase of only 7.5 percent has been received 
i the 42 percent under the classified pay system. 

The disparity between pay in industry and pay for classified employees is demon- 
strably present with reference to all groups of classified employees. In all depart- 
ments and agencies there exists an urgent need for a pay increase to enable the 
Government to recruit and retain classified employees, 


THE INFLATION PROBLEM 


It has been said that an increase in pay would be’inflationary. The problem of 
inflation is of concern to all of us. We do not criticize the Bureau of the Budget 
for its concern about it. However, the denial of an increase in pay for classified 
employees will have no appreciable effect in solving the problem of inflation. A 
reasonable increase along the lines contemplated by H. R. 4411 would be of small 
relative magnitude in the economy of the country. Other pressures of much 
greater magnitude continue their impingement on the economy with no assurance 
of subsiding. Many of these pressures stem from the marvelous growth of our 
Nation and the desire of the people for higher standards of living. The annual 
output of steel has increased from a little less than 80 million tons in 1949 to an 
estimated 117% million tons in 1957. The existence of the pressure in this basic 
industry is indicated by the following language in the U. S. News & World 
Report of June 7, 1957: 

“You'll soon be seeing an era of spectacular growth that will remake the face 
of America. 

“That is the assumption behind a record expansion now under way in this 
country’s basic industry, steel. 

“Billions are being spent to assure steelmaking capacity needed to provide 
vast road networks; build airports, schools, machines; redevelop cities; expand 
power facilities; build pushbutton houses and factories. 

“The prospect now: a steep climb in the output of steel, from today’s 117.5 
millions tons a year to more than 150 million tons yearly just 10 years from now. 

“Here is the story of how that growth will change the country, and what the 
steel industry itself is planning in the way of new techniques, new materials, 
new products.”’ These words are introductory to the story about how steel 
will inflate. 

The gross national product increased from a little more than $275 billion in 
1950 to $423 billion during the last quarter of 1956, and is estimated to reach 
$435 billion in 1957. The index of industrial production reached 146 in January 
1957 (index, 1947-49=100); wholesale prices in January of 1957 had risen: to 
125.2 (index, 1947-49=100). The index for nondurables production rose from 
100 in 1949 to 130 in January 1957, and the index for durables rose from 100 in 
1949 to 164 in January 1957 (index, 1947—-49=100). 

The population of the country is increasing at the rate of about 3 million per 
year. Extensive outlays are planned for schools and roads. States, counties, and 
cities are expanding their services and increasing their expenditures. Many busi- 
nesses and industries have made extensive additions to their plants and the 
trend is continuing. The magnitude of all these inflationary pressures is so 
great that a pay raise for classified employees would be insignificant in comparison 
with it. 
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Any thought that the inflation problem could be substantially mitigated by 
denying a pay increase for Federal employees is untenable when the whole problem 
is viewed in its proper proportions. The tide of inflation has already swept over 
Federal employees. They are in need of rescue. They are not in a position to 
rescue others. To give them a sense of a little more economic security would 
tend to strengthen the hand of Government in defense and in service to its citizens. 
The potency of Government in grappling with problems and in rendering service 
can be no higher than the morale of its employees at the point where the problem 
is tackied or the service rendered. 

Failure to give an increase in pay to classified employees will have little to do 
with the solution of the inflation problem. On the contrary, it will create addi- 
tional problems and add to the difficulties in solving existing problems such as 
high turnover, cost of training, failure to attract more capable recruits, and the 
lowering of spirit and morale. Those classified employees who stay in the serv- 
ice will continue to be good soldiers, but the encouragement of fair treatment as 
to pay should make them better. New employees will not be attracted by low 


pay. 

The size and composition of the classified group points up the importance of 
these considerations. Not only is the classified group the largest; it also is the 
most heterogeneous. It is composed of all classes and grades in practically all of 
the departments and agencies. In this group there are scientists, engineers, 
doctors, technicians, executives, lawyers, teachers, accountants, stenographers, 
machine operators, typists, clerks, and many other categories. They faithfully 
earry the burden of a great part of the Government’s work. The adjustment of 
their pay promptly, reasonably, and fairly is an important duty of the Govern- 
ment from the performance of which the Government should not be deterred by 
the prospect of a relatively insignificant increase in the inflationary pressures 
being exerted upon the economy. 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PAY IS JUSTIFIED 


On page 52, the Cordiner report states: 

“During the past 4 years, the Classification Act employee has had one increase 
of 7.5 percent. During the same period, his blue-collar brother has enjoyed a 
20.6-percent increase through the operation of the wage-board system. The 
latter follows closely the national pattern of about 5 percent per year since 1952. 
The anomalous position of the Government in the compensation of these two 
major employee groups is self-evident.” 

The Consumer Price Index (1947-49 equals 100) had risen by December 1956 
to 118. By April 1957 it had risen to 119.3, establishing a new alltime high for 
the eighth consecutive month. The continuing | increase in the cost of living has 

saten away the value of the classified employees’ fixed income dollars. The pay 
increase proposed under H. R. 4411, while an increase in dollars, would restore 
none of the dollar value they have already lost. As to percent of increase, they 
wouid still lag behind employees under the wage board system and employees in 
industry. They would continue to face a steadily increasing disadvantage as the 
cost of living continues to rise. 

Aside from the question of justice and fairness to be considered in giving a pay 
inerease to classified employees, there exists the cold, hard fact that the Govern- 
ment is in a most unfavorable position under present salary schedules to compete 
for personnel to perform important and essential services to insure the defense and 
growth of our country. As long as the Government is the low bidder, the more 
capable and better trained people will neither come into nor stay in the Govern- 
ment service. 

This is borne out by the experience in the Federal agencies and is aptly illus- 
trated by a statement made by Mr. Russell C. Harrington, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in a letter dated February 14, 1957, found on page 200 of 
Progress Report of the Subcommittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, Committee 
on Ways and Means, transmitted to the Congress on April 22, 1957. Mr. Har- 
rington said: 

“‘We do not have starting grades and pay high enough to get the quality of 
personnel we need.” 

The Civil Service Commission has made an attempt to meet competition in 
recruiting by the use of section 104, Public Law 763, 83d Congress, which author- 
izes the Commission to set hiring rates above the minimum. On page 43 of the 
1956 Annual Report, the Commission says it used the maximum of its authoriza- 
tion in 1956 to raise rates by raising the rates to the top of grades 5 and 7 for all 
categories of professional engineering and all categories of physical science known 
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to be short. For patent examiners, patent advisers and patent classifiers, the 
rates were set at the top steps of grades 9 and 11 and at the fourth step of grade 12. 
Moving further, the Commission states on page 44 of its report it authorized 
increases to the top step of grades ¥ through 17 for certain categories of professional 
employees. 

Problems in the use of the legislation to hire at rates above the minimum grade 
were commented on as follows: 

“Certain problems in the use of the legislation became apparent. This was 
particularly true in the application of the law to the higher grade levels. Its use 
for grade 11 engineers, for example, made it apparent that while the Commission 
could alleviate a critical recruitment situation by raising minimum rates, it had 
no authority to encourage the retention of experienced engineers through the 
adjustment of the maximum rates, or the rates in between. This would also be 
desirable in order to maintain the proper internal alinement of within grade steps. 
A solution to this problem is being sought.” 

This problem will become more acute in many categories as living costs con- 
tinue to go up and pay outside the Government service increases. Government 
operations will be hampered still more seriously as the pressure of this and related 
problems increase. 

We believe we speak in the true interest of the Government and of the people 
whom the Government serves when we say that a suitable remedy should be 
applied before the ravages of this disease of low and unrealistic pay go any further. 
There should be concern not only about the place where the Federai Government 
finds itself today as regards this vital personnel problem, but also about the direc- 
tion in which it is going. 

At the present time, there is a heavy increase in the number of Federal employees 
who are retiring from the service. Most of them represent years of valuable 
experience and training. Many will be replaced. Where there are replacements, 
new employees will have to be trained. 

Turnover, due to separations other than retirements, is high. The cost of 
processing separatees and the processing of recruits and training them is a heavy 
one. It would be economical to reduce this cost as much as possible. The 
turnover costs for clerical workers, according to the Cordiner report, page 53, 
range between $300 and $500, while for engineers the range is $5,000 to $20,000, 

The number of Federal employees who quit or transferred in January 1957 was 
18,672. In the calendar year 1956, there were 250,527 quits and transfers, of 
which 216,277 were quits. It is only reasonable to expect a continuation of high 
turnover costs so long as pay in Government stays unrealistically below pay in 
business and industry. 

A business is quick to sense any disadvantage it may encounter in recruiting and 
keeping qualified employees because of higher pay elsewhere and adjusts its pay 
upward to meet the competition. The Government should make similar adjust- 
ments. Although it may not be able to meet dollar for dollar the outside pay for 
higher salary range positions, it should at least have a reasonable pay policy which 
does not require too great a sacrifice on the part of those who are interested in a 
public career. It is decidedly to the advantage of the Government and in the 
public interest to have a pay schedule which will encourage the career service 
concept as a means of reducing turnover costs. 

It is our observation that hundreds of employees trained by the Government 
are leaving for higher pay in industry. The Government in such cases is losing 
not only the cost of training but the trained employee as well. A good business- 
man would increase his pay to the employees he had trained in order to keep them. 
Those who remain in the Government service are definitely affected by the low 
pay factor. Attitude, morale and productivity cannot be expected to reach 
desired heights when the pay by Government is considerably lower than the pay 
on the outside. 

On page 57 of the Cordiner Report, the following comment was made: 

“The apparent fact that a man in Government is paid less than his counterpart 
in industry is damaging to the prestige of the individual and to the prestige of 
Government employment in general.” 

The direction in which industry is moving is indicated by the following state- 
ment on page 82 of the U. 8. News & World Report, June 7, 1957, about the steel 
industry: 

“The typical steelworker is a man of means, ranking among the top 10 percent 
of all manufacturing employees in pay and benefits. Some workers make more 
than $7,000 a year. The average worker’s pay is about $105 a week. He gets, 
in addition, a paid vacation, paid holidays, insurance and a pension when his 
working years are over. His company spends 41 cents on these ‘fringe’ benefits 
for every hour he works.”’ 
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On page 83 is the following statement: 

‘‘We need electronic engineers, because more and more we are using electronics 
to control various production processes. We need mechanical engineers to im- 
prove our processes, and industrial engineers to improve our methods. 

“Steelmakers have found that such technicians, commanding salaries up to 
$20,000 a year, are more than paying their way. They are helping boost output 
and keep costs under control. Equally important, they are developing new 
techniques of steelmaking and finding new markets for steel products.” 

In its annual report for 1956, General Electric referred to the 1956 progress 
for employees as continuing progress in employee compensation, which indicates 
the interest of the company in the pay of its employees. Regard the pay of its 
employees, the report, on page 12, states: 

“Tn 1939 the average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including 
the value of benefits. In 1956 a General Electric position was, on the average, 
worth well over 2% times as much, and included a broad package of pension, insur- 
ance, vacation, holiday, and other benefits providing better economic security 
and personal satisfaction.” 

It will be observed that the average steelworker gets $5,460 a year. The 
average classified employee in the Government gets $4,749, according to the 
Federal Employment Statistical Bulletin issued in July 1956 by the Civil Service 
Commission. As compared with this average, the General Electric employee 
receives an average of $5,065, together with fringe benefits in General Electric’s 
better living program. 

In further comments about the better living program, the General Electric 
report states: 

*‘As another result of the better living program, employee contributions to the 
company’s pension plan were reduced. At the end of 1956 the company was 
making payments to over 18,000 pensioners. 

“Among other features designed to make employment at General Electric 
better in small- ways as well as in big ones, a new emergency aid plan was made 
available to employees in 1956. Other benefits in effect for employees include 
improved provisions for vacations, holidays, jury duty and time lost due to deaths 
in employees’ families.”’ 


MULTIPLE-PAY SYSTEM STUDY 


The National Federation of Federal Employees is in agreement with the Civil 
Service Commission, the Cordiner report and others that the multiple-pay systems 
problem should be studied. We agree that there should be improvements in the 
Classification Act. Resolutions with these objectives in view have been adopted 
at our national conventions. 

We think, however, that a start should be made now. We think improvements 
along the lines proposed in H. R. 4411, which reduces overlapping grades and 
makes for better alinement of pay rates, can be made without extensive study. 
For example, the problem confronting the Civil Service Commission that it has 
no authority to adjust maximum rates or the rates in between the maximum and 
imhire rates could be taken care of by an amendment to H. R. 4411 giving such 
authority. There already exists authority in title V of the Classification Act of 
1949 for the Commission to place positions in appropriate grades and classes. 
There is authority under title IV for the Commission to prepare standards for 
a positions in their proper classes and grades and for keeping such standards 
up to date. 

Whatever may be done about multiple pay systems, we urge that there should 
be no delay in granting a long overdue increase in pay. Classification Act employ- 
ees are not being fairly paid. Many experienced employees are leaving the service. 
Present pay does not attract enough capable new employees. Efficiency is there- 
fore being gradually impaired. Defense activities are being weakened and the 
quality of the service to the people of the country is declining. 


ADDITIONAL PAY SYSTEMS 


The problem of multiple-pay systems with which the Civil Service Commission 
and others in the Government service are confronted would be aggravated rather 
than helped by new systems for special groups as proposed in some of the bills 
before this committee. (H. R. 2008, H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804). The whole 
pay problem in Government is made more complex by setting up special schedules 
for special groups. It has been our experience that over a period of years various 
groups of employees have sought, and are seeking, separate schedules. The view 
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that the way to meet special recruitment and retention problems is through 
special legislation of this kind is quite understandable and a natural consequence 
both of admitted inequities and also of recurring shortages in various categories 
of employment. To follow such a course of setting up separate schedules would 
have far-reaching fundamental results. It would be a process of splintering 
which is contrary to the basic concept of a sound classification system, with 
potentially harmful effects in various directions and affecting many hundreds of 
thousands of employees. 

The proposal to set up a schedule for scientific and professional positions has 
brought to our office numerous inquiries from various other groups who think 
they should be included. Once a special schedule is set up, there would be con- 
tinuous clamor from many groups left out to get in. All classified groups are now 
covered by the Classification Act and there appears to be no reason why fair 
and just treatment cannot be given all of them within the framework of that act. 
To have a single pay system would not only be helpful to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and other Government agencies concerned with this entire pay problem, 
but it would avoid a Pandora’s box of troubles which many separate schedules 
would open. 

PREVAILING LOCAL PAY RATES 


A number of bills before the committee propose the adjustment of salaries in 
the classified service in one way or another in accordance with prevailing local pay 
rates. This would get away from the basic Classification Act concept of equal 
pay for equal work. The National Federation of Federal Employees, in its 
national convention at Louisville, Ky., adopted resolutions against it. It is 
the level and responsibility of the work, not the location of the work, which 
should determine the salary rate. It is worth as much to examine a tax return, to 
try a law case, to appraise a piece of property, to perform an operation, to guide 
an airplane to a landing, to solve an engineering problem, etc., in one locality 
as it is in another. A prevailing rate plan would lead to the difficulty already 
experienced with wage board employees as to the time-lag in making pay adjust- 
ments. The problem of reports, use of manpower, budget estimates, transfers, and 
similar problems would be complicated by the fluidity of a prevailing rate plan. 
In many categories of this heterogeneous group of classified employees covering 
all grades from the lowest to the highest in the schedule, the difficulty of finding 
comparable positions would be an immediate problem. 


BASIC CONSUMER PRICE INDEX PLAN 


The national convention of the National Federation of Federal Employees 
gave consideration to a plan based on the Consumer Price Index, but did not 
adopt it. The theory that salaries should be adjusted upward as the Consumer 
Price Index moves upward, and that this should be done automatically without 
action of the Congress, looks attractive, but it should be remembered that it 
would not be attractive to employees if the Consumer Price Index should take 
a downward turn over a considerable period of time. There are ‘‘down” escalators 
as well as “up” escalators. Instability during a downward trend could become 
alarming. In such a trend, the offices of departments and agencies and Members 


of the Congress would be flooded with complaints and inquiries. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES AND DOLLAR AMOUNT INCREASES 


A flat dollar amount increase, covering all grades or a large number of grades, 
would tend to compress the present pay structure still more. One of the present 
troubles grows out of the compression which similar pay increases in the past 
have created. We suggest that the trouble should not be compounded. It would 
be better to relieve some of the trouble if it can be done. 

Percentage increases could be given in such a way as not to add to the present 
compression. Percentage increases would not, however, remedy the evil of 
overlapping grades and malalinement of the paystructure. A start should be 
made to do something more than provide simply for a pay increase. The classi- 
fication system should be improved. 


AMEND THE CLASSIFICATION ACT ALONG THE LINES PROPOSED BY H. R. 4411 


Legislation along the lines proposed by H. R. 4411 would not increase the num- 
ber of pay systems. 

Such legislation would reach all classified employees, including scientific, ‘pre- 
fessional and managerial. It would be a forward step toward fair pay, improved 
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status and prestige for all classified employees. It would be an improvement 
which would not only have a beneficial immediate effect, but also one which 
would not impede future improvements. Long studies tend to help solve prob- 
lems existing at the time the studies begin, but new problems or new angles to old 
ones may beset such studies by the time they are concluded. 

Therefore, some of the changes in the classified pay schedules, which are ob- 
viously needed, ought to be made at once in the manner proposed by H. R. 4411. 

Under H. R. 4411, GS grades 1, 6, 8, and 10 would be eliminated or combined 
with grades 2, 7,9, and il. This would leave 14 grades in the schedule instead of 
18 grades into which positions could be classified. 

Grades 1, 6, 8 and 10 should be eliminated to improve the alinement of the 
salary structure. It happens that the occupants of these grades are not numer- 
ous. The percentage of classified employees occupying these grades is as follows: 


Percent 
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On the other hand, grades 2, 7, 9 and 11 are more heavily populated. The per- 
centages are as follows: 


Percent 
aa ales © ages ect CSP ae ote a Me Ae Ua Beg A iy Re Se ae 8. 7 
Teen nnn nner en en ee a he 10. 0 
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The reduction in the number of grades from 18 to 14 will reduce the number of 
grades in which salaries overlap. Many difficulties in classifying positions as 
similar to one another as those in grades 1 and 2; 6 and 7; 8 and 9; 10 and 11 will 
be reduced by the H. R. 4411 combination of grades. This will facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the act by providing a better framework within which the classifi- 
cation of positions can be justified and should improve morale and reduce com- 
plaints about classification of positions. ‘The amount of each salary step (except 
in GS-15) will be increased by H. R. 4411 so that it will mean more to an em- 
plovee to get a step increase. The amount of the increased salary step will be 
$100 for CA grades 1 through 3; $150 for CA grades 4 through 6; and $250 for CA 
grades 7 through 13. The present amounts are: $85 for GS grades 1-4; $135 for 
GS grades 5-10; and $215 for GS grades 11-17 (except GS grade 15 which is $270). 

The maximum salary is increased by H. R. 4411 to $17,500 for CA grade 14, 
which will relieve some of the compression which disproportionate salary increases 
in the past have imposed on the pay structure. This can be of value in improving 
morale of employees. There is something more to advance toward. 

The symbol “CA” in H. R. 4411 replaces the symbol “GS” in the existing law 
and indicates a grade for pay purposes. This symbol has no relation to the 
“‘service”’ concept which formerly grouped personnel into such groups as “clerical, 
administrative, and fiscal service,” ‘‘professional and scientific service,” ‘crafts, 
protective and custodial service,” etc. 

It is unfortunate that the symbol “GS” still connotes ‘‘general service’’ as 
distinguished from “general schedule” in many minds, with a resulting feeling 
that it is an inappropriate symbol for professional, secientific, and similar groups. 
The symbol “‘CA”’ gets completely away from any service or group concept and 
becomes, as it should, a symbol for a pay level only. The professional or other 
qualifications of an employee are appropriately recognized in other phases of 
classification and personnel administration where the important distinguishing 
criteria are provided. This change in the symbol for grades should remove mis- 
givings and miconceptions that have clouded much thinking in the past. 

The increase in the minimum for grade 1 is in keeping with the continued in- 
crease in living costs and the steady improvement in the national standard of 
living, and will improve the position of the Government in recruiting for its 
career service. 

The appropriate grades in the structure as improved by H. R. 4411 will provide 
substantial and much needed increases in pay for scientists, engineers, professional 
and managerial employees. 

H. R. 4411 provides for percentage increases in the salary rates of the pro- 
fessional employees in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans’ 
Administration, who are not under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Their positions are subject to the provisions of the act of January 3, 1946, as 
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amended, and a pay increase for them should be included in any pay legislation 
enacted, unless an increase by some special bill is assured. H. R. 6719 is such a 
special bill, but it provides no increase in pay for nurses in junior grade, associate 
grade, or full grade. Such nurses should remain within the provisions of H. R. 
4411 even if H. R. 6719 is enacted. 

The salary schedule proposed by the Cordiner report is within the framework 
of the Classification Act and applicable to all classified employees in and above 
the present grade GS-7. H. R. 2803 and similar bills cover only certain series of 
scientific and professional positions, with no grade limitations within the series. 
H. R. 4411 covers all series and all grades within the Classification Aet. H. R. 
2803 and similar bills, as well as the Cordiner report schedule, represent a piece- 
meal approach to the !-rger and pressing problem of making long-needed pay 
adjustments for the e ire group of classified employees. To do something on 
behalf of some of the cl ssified employees and nothing for the others is not onl 
inequitable, but insufficient to give needed strength to the Government in bot 
defense and essential services to the people of our country. We strongly urge 
that the thousands of classified employees, who would not come under the 
Cordiner report schedule or H, R. 2803, be included in any legislation the Congress 
enacts. 

H. R. 4411 not only covers all classified employees, but it also seeks to improve 
the overall structure of the Classification Act which is of particular concern to the 
Civil Service Commission. In its 1956 annual report to the Congress, page 10, 
the Civil Service Commission said: 

“Among specific problems of particular concern to the Commission are the 
following: Improving the overall structure of the Classification Act, in order, for 
example, to establish more meaningfui differences between the pay rates of the 
various grade levels, to provide more substantial step increases within the grades, 
to increase the spread between the entrance and the top rates of the grades, and 
to simplify the grade structure.” 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 4411 


As a technical improvement, we suggest that H. R. 4411 be amended to include 
employees covered by section 8 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1955, 
Public Law 94, 84th Congress, and to provide that the rates of salary in section 4 
(c) of H. R. 4411 be rounded to the next lower $50 per annum instead of the next 
lower $100, to conform to the salary rates in the salary schedule in H. R. 4411. 

It is suggested that an amendment be inserted which will have the effect of 
amending section 104, Public Law 763, 83d Congress, to authorize the Commission 
to adjust maximum rates and rates in between when it adjusts in-hiring rates. 


TABLES AND EXPLANATIONS OF THEM 


The following tables and explanations of them are submitted for the informa- 
tion of the committee and for the record. 
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Taste I.—Number classified Federal employees, percent, average salary, salary 
rate nearest average, and total salaries by grade, June 30, 1956 
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Employees | Salary rate nearest 
Average average Total salaries 
Grade ___| salary! | June 30, 1956 
Number | Percent Rate Amount 
} | 
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a A A tel ph A GEL SR 106 (?) 14, 800 |----------]----- mon} 1, 568, 800 





i Annual arithmetic mean, 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin, July 1956, for col. 1 to 4. 


The figures in the first four columns of this table were taken from the Federal 
Employment Statistics Bulletin for July 1956, published by the Civil Service 
Commission. Those in the fifth and sixth columns were obtained from the 
present salary tables. The figures in the seventh column were obtained by multi- 
plying the average salary for each grade by the number of employees in the grade. 

The table shows that grades 3, 4, and 5, in the order named, are the more 
densely populated grades. The next four, in order of density of population, are 
grades 7, 9, 2, and 11. Below grade 14, the grades which are less densely popu- 
lated are grades 1, 10,8, and 6. The salary rate that is nearest the actual average 
salary as of June 30, 1956, for each of these grades is salary rate d except in grade 
6, where the nearest rate is rate e. 

In abolishing grades by merging a lower grade with a higher one, as proposed 
in H. R. 4411, there is an advantage in merging the less densely populated grade 
with the next higher grade because there are fewer employees and also fewer 
with salaries below the average. This greatly reduces the number of employees 
to receive large increases in pay incident to the merging or abolishing of grades. 
The total cost due to combining grades is much less than it would be if a densely 
populated grade should be merged with the grade above it. 
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TaBLeE II.—Overlapping grades, existing law, Classification Act of 1949 


Rates within grade 




















Grade hs ae a 5 oa oak ii Oe BE 
} 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) | (f) (g) 

a ere ener pian ~~ ———_} re neem 

ii ltl ws in tale Bi a | $2,690 | $2,775 $2, 860 $2,945 | $3,080! $3,116 $3, 200 
Te cing ta macineltnacen id | 2, 960 3, 045 3, 130 8, 215 3, 300 8, 885 3, 470 
Bee ee ee Be | 3175) 3,260 3,345 | 3, 430 8, 516 | 3, 600 3, 685 
Na i eae | 3,415 3, 500 3,585 | 38,670 3, 756 3, 840 3, 925 
eS eens abwkiaane 3,670 | 3,805 3, 940 4,075 | 4,210 4, 845 4, 480 
Te Mee en 4, 080 4, 215 4, 350 4, 485 | 4, 620 4, 7565 4,890 
ER. A SRS 8 | 4, 525 4, 660 | 4, 795 4, 930 5, 065 5, 200 5, 335 
Te a ae cat ce cee ane 4, 970 5,105 | 5, 240 5, 375 5, 610 5, 645 780 
Te a ee 5, 440 5, 575 | 5, 710 5, 845 5,980 | 6,116 6, 250 
OU sai OREO: FS | 5, 915 6, 050 | 6, 185 6, 320 | 6, 466 6, 590 6,725 
|e ees Cr 6,605 | 6,820 7, 035 7, 250 IT i ans 
ee ee ear 7, 570 | 7, 785 | 8, 000 8, 215 8, 430 SOM Pic cucae 
ee ted 8,990 | 9,205 | 9, 240 9, 635 9, 850 10, 065 |_....._._- 
ae ne Be 10, 320 10, 535 10, 750 10,965 | 11,180 Wh OO Bice i 
| pe + 3° oe | 11,610 11, 880 12, 150 12, 420 15 OO Ba BE ee oy 
.... ee dns deat heed ateS aa eee ania 12,900 | 13,115 13, 330 13, 545 1S: FOO hanks 42. sande ced 
| Reciede a aaah ogee 13, 975 14,190 | 14, 405 14, 620 16 ie i or 
a fan a nn en ea ala al 16, 000 fC Nee saleemasewtes at Sil be seeecenehswtnseunse Tey ae 

| | 








Norte.—Italies show salary overlap between grades, i. e., the 5th (e) step of grade 1 is higher than the 
Ist (a) step of grade 2. 


On this table, the salary rates underlined are equal to or exceed the first step 
(a) of the next higher grade. This table shows that overlapping now occurs 
through grade 10. This is an undesirable salary alinement because an employee 
in a high step in one of these overlapping grades often receives a higher salary than 
a number of employees in the next higher grade. A promotion to a higher grade 
often has little meaning. 


TABLE III.—Overlapping grades under H. R. 4411 


Rates within grade 











Grade a a .AS - m aT ie 

j | | | 

| @ | » | @ | @ | @ | @ (z) 

| } | | } 
Nr ...--| $3,300} $3,400} $3,500 | $3,600 | $3,700| $8,800} $3, 900 
a 2s odieanad 3, 600 | 3, 700 | 3, 800 | 3,900 | 4, 000 4, 100 4, 200 
We ree BN ah : . 3,900} 4,000) 4,100} 4,200} 4,300 4, 400 4, 600 
a. | 4300] 4,450 4,600} 4,750| 4,900 5,050 5, 200 
a... eerarcnenqeesaccenninnl. AO) Ree 5,300} 5,450| 5,600 5, 750 5, 900 
is. SE cae -...| 6,000} 6,150} 6,300}  6,450| 6,600 6, 750 6, 900 
TR batter Luuus----n----| 7,200] 7,450] 7,700} 7,950] 8,200 8,450 |....-.-... 
oc... Medsenclet Oe 8,750} 9000) 9250} 9, 500 @ 78 eds... 
Regie | 10,000 | 10,250] 10,500} 10,750] 11,000] 11,250 |__..----_- 
4... SEG -| 11,500] 11,750] 12,000} 12250} 12500| 12,750 |_.....-__- 
re wneacccseses-e--------| 13,000] 13,250 | 13,500} 13,750] 14,000] 14,250 |---_- 
os... wanea-nnn-=------| 14500] 14,750 | 15,000 | 15,250} 15,500 | 15, 750 |------ 
_ eventen Sn cntenl | 16,000 | 16,250} 16,500} 16,750) 17,000 | 17,260 |... 
Ms peer Seas anomie } $ROW Gaences F ainnacerwe fisaen'sinmen aa fuse quasasealh SeneinetiannnnaE 

| | | | 








Nore.—lItalics show salary overlap between grades, i. e., the 4th (d) step of grade 1 is equal to the Ist (a) 
step of grade 2. 


On this table, the salary rates underlined are those which are equal to or 
exceed the first step (a) of the next higher grade. Overlapping occurs only through 
grade 4. This improves the pay structure as to overlapping grades. The salary 
rates for each grade proposed by H. R. 4411 are shown by this table. This table, 
compared with table II, shows how compression may be relieved by H. R. 4411. 
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Tasie 1V.—Comparison of present salary range with those proposed by H. R. 6719 
and H. R. 4411 for the nursing service 





Grades: Mini- Mazi- i 
Junior grade: mum Middle mum j 
ils Mc PON dds elon edn $4,400 $4,500 $4,600 $4,800 $4,900 $5,000 $5,100 $5,200 $5, 400 : 
SE ok knee -.-. 4,025 4,130 4240 4,345 4455 4,560 4670 4,775 4, 885 
H. R. 6719 =sakee~s ee 4, 885 
Associate grade: 
H. R. 4411_______-- --- 5,200 5,300 5,400 5,600 5,700 5,800 5,900 6,100 6, 200 
Present ...-------- 4730 4840 49045 5,055 5,160 5,270 5,375 5,485 5, 590 
Be. dee Wee. 5.33. d.n-- 5s A 5, 590 
Full grade: ; 
i eens oe . 6,000 6,200 6,300 6,500 6,600 6,800 6, 900 ; 
a et. cag all 5, 440 5,575 5,710 5,845 5,980 6,115 6, 250 
H. R. 6719 hutio=ostehth, oe 6, 250 
Senior grade: 
. R. 4411 ee as 7, 100 7,300 7,600 7,800 8,100 8, 300 
Present ie one 6, 390 6,605 6,820 7,035 7,250 7, 465 
H. R. 6719 Bhd 6, 505 7, 795 
Assistant director: 
H. R, 4411... ice sce SD 8,700 8,900 9,200 9,400 9, 700 
Present Pe ae 7,785 8,000 8,215 8, 430 8, 645 
Es Bes OUSP clndateen~ass<s), OD 9, 300 





Note.—Computation of increased rate: Under H. R. 4411, 8 percent of so much as does not exceed $2,500; 
14 percent of so much as exceeds $2,500, but does not exceed $10,000; and 16 percent of so much as exceeds 
$10,000. Each of the rates of salary increased which is not a multiple of $100 shall be rounded, as so inereased, 
to the next lower $100 per annum. 


This table shows that the nurses in the junior, associate and full grades will 
receive no increases in pay under H. R. 6719. H. R. 4411 proposes inereases in 
pay for them. It also proposes greater increases in pay for nurses in the senior 
grade and for the Assistant Director than are proposed in H. R. 6719. The 
Veterans’ Administration has experienced difficulty in retaining and reeruiting 
nurses. A pay increase for them would help solve this problem and is unquestion- 
ably in order if nurses are to receive equitable consideration and veterans in 
our hospitals proper care and treatment. 


TaBLeE V.—Comparison of present salary range with those proposed by H. R. 6719 
and H. R. 4411 for the medical and dental services 


Grades Mini- Mazi- 

Junior grade: mum Middle mum 

me. 2 S60)... $6,500 $6,700 $6,900 $7,000 $7,200 $7,300 $7, 500 

Present sae 5, 915 6, 050 6, 185 6, 320 6,450 6, 585 6, 720 

H. R. 6719 7, 000 é - ’ 7, 400 
Associate grade: 

H. R. 4411. ; 7, 100 7, 300 7, 600 7, 800 8, 100 300 

Present 6, 390 6, 605 6, 820 7, 035 7, 250 , 465 

H. R. 6719 ; 7, 650 ide . 8, 650 
Full grade: 

Hi. R. 4411 4 8, 400 8, 700 8, 900 9, 200 9, 400 9, 700 

Present r : 7, 570 7, 785 8, 000 8, 215 8, 430 8, 645 

H. R. 6719 bs 8, 950 9, 950 
Intermediate grade: 

Hi. R. 4411. 10,000 10,300 10,500 10,800 11, 000 11, 300 

Present 16 i 8, 990 9, 205 9, 420 9, 635 9, 85¢ 10, 065 

H. R, 6719_ ‘ 10, 300 ‘a 11, 500 
Senior grade: 

H. R. 4411. J een 11,600 11,800 12, 100 12, 300 12, 600 12, 800 

Present 10, 320 10, 535 10, 750 10, 965 11, 180 11, 395 

hs CPi SS 1S. 11,820 _. 12, 700 
Chief grade: 

H. R. 4411 13, 100 13,400 13,700 = 14,000 14, 300 

4 Present sSees 11,610 _. 11,880 12,150 12,420 . 12, 685 
H. R. 6719. 13, 015 3 ee ; 14, 200 


Notr.—Computation of increased rate. Under H. R. 4411, 8 percent of so much as does not exceed $2,500; 
14 percent of so much as exceeds $2,500, but does not exceed $10,000; and 16 percent of so much as exceeds 
$10,000. Each of the rates of salary increased which is not a multiple of $100 shall be rounded, as so in- 
creased, to next lower $100 per annum. 


Table V shows that H. R. 4411 proposes a higher salary rate than H. R. 6719 
for the maximum for senior grade and for both maximum and minimum for 
the chief grade. For the other grades, H. R. 4411 proposes a lower minimum 
and maximum than H. R. 6719. We do not advocate the substitution of these 
lower ranges for the higher ranges proposed in H. R. 6719. We do point out 
that, if H. R. 6719 is not enacted, the professional employees in the medical and 
dental services of the Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Administration will receive no increases in pay unless it is provided in legisla- 
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tion along the lines proposed by H. R. 4411. This is a serious and important 
matter, because the Veterans’ Administration is losing doctors and dentists and 
is finding it next to impossible to recruit in these professions. 


TaBLe VI.—Cost of increase proposed in H. R. 4411 based on number of employees 
on June 30, 1956, and 4th step (d) rate increase under H. R. 4411 











H. R. 4411 | Number of Cost by 
Grade | imerease | employees grade 
rate (d) June 30, 1956 | 

1 $355 | 6,549 | $2, 324, 895 
2 385 | 83,032 | 31, 967, 320 
Ra 470 | 201,137 | 94, 534, 390 
4 530 | 155, 085 82, 195, 050 
a 675 104, 288 70, 394, 400 
6 515 | 39, 746 20, 469, 190 
7 520 | 94, 833 49, 313, 160 
8 i 625 | 21, 117 13, 198, 125 
9___ TRE 4: 605 | 84, 241 50, 965, 805 
10- Tee 2 al . 880 13, 765 12, 113, 200 
11 oes Eo 5 teoe 925 60, 805 56, 244, 625 
so acrceeexuecweecesucecaTs Gaivasie ag 1, 035 42, 807 44, 305, 245 
13 d : 1,115 | 25, 974 28, 961, 010 
14 1, 285 | 10, 860 13, 955, 100 
16 , 510 | 4, 988 7, 531, 880 
16 1, 705 | 651 | 1, 106, 955 
17 2, 130 | 293 624, 090 
rT t 1,500 106 | 159, 000 

Total. Reise ; i 950, 277 580, 366, 440 


1 Step “a” of grade. 


This table shows the approximate cost of the increase by multiplying the amount 
of increase for rate (d) by the number of employees as of June 30, 1956. Rate (d) 
was used because that rate is nearest the average salary as shown by table I. 


TaBLe VII.—Comparison of rates in present law, H. R. 4411, and Cordiner report 




















Rates within grade 
Grades | | 
(a) (b) © | @ | @ () (g) 

laa teat Sa —|———_|———+ ie. -| 
Present GS-7... $4, 525 | $4,660 | $4,795 | $4,930 | $5,065 | $5,200 | $5,335 
H. R. 4411 CA-5 5,000 | 5,150} 5,300] 5,450] 5,600} 5,750 5, 900 
Cordiner GS-7 4, 700 4,900 | 5,100; 5,300 5, 500 5, 700 5, 900 
Present GS-8 4,970 | 5,105 | 5,240} 5,375 | 65,510) 5,645 5, 780 
H. R. 4411 CA-6. -- ‘ 6,000 | 6,000 | 6,000 | 6,000 6,150 | 6,300 6, 450 
Cordiner GS-8 | 5,300} 5,500] 5,700! 5,900| 6,100| 6,300 6, 500 
Present GS-9 | 5,440] 5,575 | 5,710 | 5,845 | 5,980 | 6,115 6, 250 
H. R. 4411 CA-6 | 6,000} 6,150} 6,300 | 6,450} 6,600] 6,750 6, 900 
Cordiner GS-9_. 6,000 | 6,200 | 6,400 | 6,600 | 6,800 | 7,000 | 7,200 
Present GS-10____- | 5,915 | 6,050 | 6,185 | 6,320| 6,455 | 6,590! 6,725 
H. R. 4411 CA-7__- 7, 200 7,200 | 7,200} 7,200| 7,450] 7,700 7, 950 
Cordiner GS-10 i | 6,700} 6,900} 7,100} 7,300] 7,500] 7,7 7, 900 
Present GS-11 6,390 | 6,605 | 6,820) 7,085 7, 250 7,465 |. a 
H. R. 4411 CA-7 7,200 | 7,450 | 7,700} 7,950 | 8,200] 8,450 |_ 
Cordiner GS-11 | 7,400} 7,650) 7,900} 8,150 | 8,400] 8, 650 
Present GS-12 old | 7,570 | 7,785 | 8,000 | 8,215 8, 430 8, 645 |. ‘s 
H. R. 4411 CA-8 | 8,500} 8,750 | 9,000} 9,250 | 9, 500 | 9, 750 |_ i 
Cordiner GS-12 8,600 | 8,850 | 9,100! 9,350 | 9,600! 9,850 |_ 
Present GS-13 | 8,990 | 9,205 | 9,420! 9,635 | 9,850 | 10,0865 
H. R. 4411 CA-9 | 10,000 | 10,250 | 10,500 | 10,750 | 11,000 | 11, 250 | 
Cordiner GS-13 | 10,000 | 10,275 | 10,550 | 10,825 | 11,100 | 11,375 
Present GS-14 10, 320 | 10,535 | 10,750 | 10,965 | 11,180 | 11, 395 
H. R. 4411 CA-10 | 11,500 | 11,750 | 12,000 | 12,250 | 12,500 | 12,750 | 
Cordiner GS-14 11,500 | 11,775 | 12,050 | 12,325 | 12,600 | 12,875 
Present GS-15 | 11,610 | 11,880 | 12,150 | 12,420 | 12,690 - Sh a 
H. R. 4411 CA-11 13,000 | 13,250 | 13,500 | 13,750 | 14,000 | 14, 250 | 
Cordiner GS-15 | 13,100 | 13,400 | 13,700 | 14,000 } 14,300 14, 600 
Present GS-16 12,900 | 13,115 | 13,330 | 13,545 | 13,760 | ae 
H. R. 4411 CA-12 | 14,500 | 14,750 | 15,000 | 15,250 | 15,500 | 15,750 
Cordiner GS-16 14,800 | 15,175 | 15,550 | 15,925 | 16,300 | 
Present GS-17___.. | 18,975 | 14,190 | 14,405 | 14,620 | 14,835 | 
H. R. 4411 CA-13 16,000 | 16,250 | 16,500 | 16,750 | 17,000 | 17, 250 
Cordiner GS-17 | 16,600 | 17,100 | 17,600 | 18, 100 | taj’: he 
Present GS-18 16, 000 | 
H. R. 4411 CA-14 17, 500 Pe ho. 
Cordiner GS-18 ..} 18,500 | 19, 000 | pactsewe stab seat 
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For scientific, professional, technical, and managerial employees, this table 
shows relative pay rates at grade GS-7 and above in H. R. 4411 and the Cordiner 
schedule. In CA grade 5 (corresponding GS grade 7 in present law and Cordiner 
schedule) the minimum is $5,000 as compared with Cordiner schedule minimum of 
$4,700. The maximumisthesame. Through GS grade 10, IH. R. 4411 proposes a 
higher minimum than the Cordiner schedule. In GS grades 13 and 14, the mini- 
mum rate in H. R. 4411 is the same as in Cordiner schedule. In GS grades 11,12, 
15, 16, 17, and 18, the minimum proposed in Cordiner schedule is somewhat 
higher than that proposed in H. R. 4411. This is because of larger step increases 
above GS grade 12 in the Cordiner schedule than in the H. R. 4411 schedule. 
ne — rate in the Cordiner schedule is $19,000 while it is only $17,500 
in H. R. 4411. 


TaBLE VIII.—Comparison of present 4th-step (d) rates with adjustment rates 
proposed in H. R. 4411, Cordiner schedule and H. R. 2803, and 4th-step (d) 
increases proposed in H. R. 4411, Cordiner schedule, and H. R. 2803 

















Proposed rate to which 4th step Amount increase over present 
increased step (d) 
Present GS 4th step salt one E Sear eT eed 
grade (d), pres- 
ent law By H. R. By By H.R. | By H. R. By By H. R. 
4411 | Cordiner 2803 4411 Cordiner 2803 
schedule schedule 
| | 
Sth eae eekts $2, 945 ee 6 es SO oe ae gay os 
a 3, 215 MOM, Jk cid eee a ak ON a ite ean din ial altars hte 
Ti nalilankensiminteeiy 3, 430 Tis « checicentibtnlt hadinihiaminnsethe eee tar a 
Os bes Sheel 3, 670 Wp Me 1h. caczcacdeslacdcesecenee GOO Padsccdgebsivisacwcsoven ‘ 
Dit i clinabodtte 4, 075 (Bet ecuidbobincen $5, 460 OP tomccte eee $1, 385 
eee ee 4, 485 ia teeth 6, 370 ND Aches cenoael ‘ 1, 885 
italia acta al | 4, 930 5, 450 | $5, 300 7, 280 520 $370 2, 350 
ie Sghathal iene ans ies 5, 375 6, 000 5, 900 8, 190 §25 525 2, 815 
, ER SE eS 5, 845 6, 450 | 6, 609 9, 160 605 755 3, 315 
ee RE ee | 6, 320 7, 200 | 7, 300 10, 210 | 838) 980 3, 890 
Ml tacebsctevcneiinicaueles 7, 035 7, 950 | 8, 150 11, 260 915 1, 115 4, 255 
ES ae 8, 215 9, 250 | 9, 350 12, 310 1, 035 1, 135 4, 095 
Bee oath seeru ae 9, 635 10, 750 | 10, 825 13, 420 1, 115 i, 190 3, 785 
| ETE STI 10, 965 12, 250 | 12, 325 14, 610 I, 285 1, 360 3, 645 
isiisishindiniaieireardre 12, 420 13, 750 14, 000 15, 800 | 1, 330 1, 580 3, 380 
a cae 13, 545 15, 2: 50 | 15, 925 16, 990 | 1, 705 2. 380 3, 445 
et 14, 620 16, 750 18, 100 18, 240 2, 130 3, 480 3, 620 











SS _ — ay 


This table compares the fourth-step rate in the present GS grade with the rate 
to which it would be inereased by H. R. 4411, the Cordiner schedule, or H. R. 2803. 
The Cordiner schedule provides for no increases below grade 7, and H. R. 2803 
provides for no increases below grade 5. The amount of the increase over present 
step (d) rate under each proposal is also shown. The increase for the fourth-step 
(d) present rate for GS grade 5 is $675 under H. R. 4411 and $1,385 under H. R. 
2803. The amount of the increase for grade 7 is $520 under H. R. 4411, $370 under 
the Cordiner schedule, and $2,350 under H. R. 2803. The amount of the fourth- 
step increase for GS-11 is $915 under H. R. 4411, $1,115 under the Cordiner 
schedule, and $4,225 under H. R. 2803. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of the committee, for the 
opportunity’ you have given us to present some of the views of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees about improving the pay system and increasing 
the pay of the largest group of Federal employees—the classified employees. 

We urge a favorable report on legislation of the type proposed in H. R. 4411. 

The CuatrMan. Are you through, Mr. Owen? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

It is now time for the House to convene so it will be impossible to 
hear the other witnesses who are scheduled to testify this morning. 
We will have to ask them to return tomorrow, when they will be heard 
first. ; 

I have here statements from my colleagues, Representatives Hyde, 
of Maryland; Wilson, of California; Pelly, of Washington; and 


O’Neill, of Massachusetts, which will be included in the record at this 
point. 


comin 
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(The statements referred to follow:) 


STaTEMENT OF Hon. DeWirrt 8S. Hyp, or MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, although the Government 
employee has received a number of increases since World War II, nevertheless, 
his salary has not kept pace with the increase in cost of living. 

It, therefore, seems appropriate that the Congress should give favorable con- 
sideration to a general salary increase for the classified Government employee. 
The Government employee does not have bargaining rights with his employer; 
consequently, it is incumbent upon the Congress to keep constantly on the alert 
to make sure that the Federal employee is paid an adequate income in order to 
enable the Government to be on an equal bargaining basis with private industry 
for the best qualified personnel. 

I have introduced legislation recommended by the American Federation of 
Government Employees. Whether or not this is the proper legislation on this 
subject is, of course, for the committee to decide. 

I am sure, however, that the committee will act favorably on some salary bill 
which will be fair to our loyal, hard-working Federal employees. 





STATEMENT BY Hon. RoBert C. (Bos) WiLson, or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to present this statement to your committee in support of legislation to increase 
the pay of the classified employees of the Federal Government. On June 14 
1957 when it was my pleasure to appear before this committee in support of 
pay-raise legislation for postal employees, I referred to the urgent necessity for 
the consideration of legislation increasing the pay for the classified employees. 
I am, therefore, pleased, Mr. Chairman, that this committee has seen fit to take 
action on this legislation. 

In the congressional district which I have the honor to represent, there are some 
15,000 employees covered by this pay-raise legislation. In the past 5 years, our 
community has doubled its population to around 800,000 people. This largely 
is attributable to substantially expanded industrial activity. These new indus- 
tries must not only look to other geographical areas as sources of manpower, but 
they also seek to meet their manpower requirements through the hiring of existing 
employees in other activities. ‘The inducement most frequently held out is that 
of more pay. Ina labor market of this type, the demand for clerical, supervisory, 
administrative, and professional personnel substantially exceeds the supply. 
Private industry, which is free from the rigidity of wage and salaryschedules 
imposed by law, can meet this situation with increased pay to prospective em 
ployees. ‘This then leaves personnel directors of the Government agencies in a 
most difficult situation. Perhaps even more important, it imposes very real 
frustrations on the employees. By and large, these employees are extremely 
loyal, capable individuals of the type any employer would be happy to have as a 
career employee. Family demands and localized increase in the cost of living 
combined with the operations of the free-wage market, make commercial employ- 
ment extremely inviting to these employees. 

This problem is perhaps most acute in the engineering and scientific categories. 
I need not tell you ladies and gentlemen of the manpower shortage in these highly 
technical fields. It is my firm conviction that unless this Congress takes steps 
forthwith to make employment by the Federal Government of engineering and 
scientific personnel more attractive, we will in the very near future find Govern- 
ment laboratories with completely inadequate staffs in both quality and quantity. 

I have talked with many hundreds of classified employees in the past few 
months, and I have had many, many letters from these same groups. Many of 
them, with years of experience with the Federal Government, tell me that unless 
action is taken in the immediate future to increase their pay, they will out of 
sheer family necessity have to accept employment in private industry, where, in 
an area such as mine, the wages run 15 to 20 pereent higher to comparable work. 

I well realize that I represent a district in which the disparity between the 
salaries paid in private industry and those paid by the Government is somewhat 
greater than in most districts. I would, therefore, like to suggest that this com- 
mittee might like to exhaustively study the feasibility of solving this problem 
either by salary differentials or by the placement of all employees in such areas 
under area wage boards, 
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I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this committee take action forthwith to report a 
workable bill increasing the pay of the classified employee. 
Thank you for your courtesy in allowing me to testify. 





SraTeEMENT oF Hon. THomas M. PELiy, or WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I desire to thank the committee 
for this opportunity to testify in support of legislation to increase salaries of 
classified Federal employees. 

In the congressional district I represent, the need is particularly great because 
Seattle and the area nearby have a high cost of living. Management in private 
industry has recognized this. 

t is my firm conviction that Congress should provide « substantial increase in 
the salaries of Federal employees who are compensated in accordance with the 
Classification Act. These increases can be clearly substantiated and I am 
grateful to this committee for the privilege of commenting on the need for prompt 
action, and of submitting some specific reasons for my point of view. 

Whether we measure the need for these increases from the standpoint of 
advancing cost of living and the resultant depreciation of the worker’s dollar, or 
compare the salaries of classified Federal employees with those in private indus- 
try, we find ample justification for the contention that a raise is in order. Gov- 
ernment salaries have lagged behind those in industry and as a result they have 
increasingly been losing buying power, while many industrial workers have in 
fact been gaining it. Let us examine some of the aspects of this situation. 

The real plight of classified Federal employees cannot be determined on the 
basis of any short-run consideration. In fact, to consider their salary problem 
only in the light of developments during the last 2 to 5 years would result in a 
complete misrepresentation of the underlying need. If we did so we would con- 
elude that since the cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price Index has 
risen less than 5 percent since the last increase they need no more from that 
standpoint. The fact is that they have been the victims of a cumulative loss 
which has been in progress since the months preceding World War II. 

Basic salary rates in the Federal service were not raised until 1945, but by that 
time living costs had advanced 31 percent in comparison to 1939, taken as the 
base period. The average increase in 1945 was about 14 percent. Thus Federal 
employees at that time failed to regain their lost buying power and, for the great 
majority, that failure has been cumulated. 

To illustrate the need which exists only with respect to restoring buying power 
of 1939, let us cons'‘der the increase which would be needed in 2 of the grades 
of the general schedule. To bring the entrance rate of grade GS—5 to a cost-of- 
living level would require an increase of $384. The grade GS-7 salary would 
need to be raised $746. As a matter of fact, the inereases which have been 
proposed for these employees would do little more than restore lost buying power. 

I do not propose a cost-of-living level as the constant ceiling on Federal salaries 
or on the compensation of workers outside the Government service, but I believe 
it should be the first objective attained. In a sense it should be the floor under 
salaries and wages, for otherwise they cannot maintain their real value and con- 
tinue to provide for the worker’s needs in the present as they have at some point 
of time in the past. 

Thus I would urge upon this committee appropriate action which would bring 
the salaries of classified employees at least to a cost-of-living level measured 
against the value of the employee’s dollar in 1939. I believe, moreover, that in 
this pay raise we should not be satisfied with accomplishing only part of this task 
of restoration of buying power. Let’s do it all and a little more if at all possible. 

I have said that employees outside Government have been making favorable 
pouess in comparison with those in the Federal service. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has indicated that the rate of progress displayed by the salaries of 
women office workers has in recent years exceeded that of salaries for comparable 
jobs in the Government service. I am happy to note that in Seattle the Bureau 
found that the average earnings of women who are employed in offices of all 
firms surveyed had increased 23.6 percent from 1951 to 1956. During this same 
period classified Federal salaries were increased only 7% per cent. This figure 
reflected the earnings of women in 18 representative types of office positions. 

Thus the need for raising classified salaries is clearly supported by the available 
evidence. I believe the Government owes an increase to these employees. As a 
Government we have formulated a firm policy of opposing the exploitation of 
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workers everywhere. Certainly we cannot afford to modify this policy to the 
slightest degree with respect to our own employees. 

Again, let me say I appreciate the courtesy accorded me by the committee in 
receiving my statement concerning this important matter. 





SraTEMENT or Hon. Tuomas P. O’ Neri, Jr., or MAssaAcHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: It is a privilege and a pleasure 
to come before you in support of a salary increase for the classified workers of the 
United States Government. 

Unlike the men and women who work for private industry, Government 
employees whose pay is fixed in accordance with the Classification Act are de- 
dependent entirely on legislation. This is at times a slow process, especially 
when it involves the justification of the expenditure of many millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

These employees have been the vicitim of a rising price level since the start of 
World War II, and the dwindling value of the compensation they have been 
receiving has resulted in a cumulated loss that is not apparent unless one explores 
the history of Federal employee pay legislation which began in 1945. 

In that very first pay raise, this group of Government workers suffered their 
first loss of purchasing power which has never been retrieved. By the time basic 
rates of pay were raised in 1945 the cost of living, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, had risen more than double the average pay increase of 14 percent 
they received. 

From the time of the 1945 pay raise, classified employees never fully regained 
their economic position just prior to the start of the war. The price level con- 
tinued to rise and successive salary increases continued to fall short of permitting 
them to regain their lost purchasing power. Without attempting to measure the 
loss in real dollars, it is apparent that Federal classified employees have sacrificed 
a very large amount of potential income which they would have enjoyed under 
different circumstances. 

All who earn a livelihood face this common problem of maintaining buying 
power, but it is more acute for some workers whose salaries have lagged behind 
the amounts needed to keep pace with rising prices. Classified Federal employees 
are included in this group. Because of the repeated failure of successive pay 
increases to remedy their plight, the problem of these Federal employees deserves 
prompt attention. 

Quick action on a pay bill is important to the country, for it will help to main- 
tain employee morale. Saving on the part of either business or Government 
does not always mean refraining from expenditures. This is the situation with 
respect to this pay raise. I believe we can save more money by granting the pay 
increase than by refusing it. The Government needs capable employees and it 
will have to pay them a reasonable salary to recruit them and keep them from 
leaving for jobs in industry. 

Therefore, I urge the enactment of a pay raise as quickly as appropriate action 
can be taken. 


The CuarrmMan. The hearing will be resumed tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock on this legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m. the committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 10, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman), presiding. 

The CHarrMAN. The hearings will be resumed on the various bills 
providing for increased compensation for classified employees. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Dillard Lasseter, executive 
director, Organization of Professional Employees, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Lasseter. 


STATEMENT OF DILLARD LASSETER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate very much this opportunity to present a statement pre- 
pared by the members of the organization I represent. I might say 
that they are present employees of the Federal Government. This 
statement has ion prepared by them and I might say parenthetically 
on their own time. 

I personally appreciate the opportunity to be here. As Mr. Rees 
will remember, I was at one time an employee of one of the predecessor 
committees. 

Mr. Rees. And one of the very valuable employees. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you very much. 

I will have to say that in all of my experience it was about the 
hardest job I ever had, so I left there and went into the executive 
branch of the Government, without any disparagement of the execu- 
tive branch. I know exactly what your problems are. 

The CuarrmMan. You were with the old House Civil Service Com- 
mittee before the reorganization. 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes. They called it the investigating committee, 
and Mr. Rees is the only survivor now I see here. 

Mr. Ress. Let me just interrupt long enough to tell this committee 
that Mr. Lasseter was chief of investigations for the Civil Service 
Committee and one of the most valuable members we had in helping 
us to carry on at that time. 

In further reply to your statement about working, you know this 
committee believes in working its staff pretty well. We get along 
better. 

Mr. Corsert. And its members. 
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Mr. Rees. And its members as well. 

Mr. Lasserer. I agree with that statement 100 percent. That 
may be the reason I left. 

The CuarrMan. Then you went with the Department of Agriculture 
for what period of time? 

Mr. Lasserer. I was administrator of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. I was the last Administrator, Mr. Murray, of the old Farm 
Security Administration and worked very closely with the Congress 
up here in writing the present Farmers’ Home Administration Act 
and I was Administrator of that until the middle of 1953, so I have 
had a good deal of experience with Federal personnel on the different 
levels as a national administrator and of course as an employee. 

This statement—I know that you are pressed for time—lI will not 
read. I will point out that the members of the organization I represent 
are professional, scientific, and administrative. They begin with 
GS-5. The probable mean salary grade level is about GS-11. They 
are the people I think who really run the Department of Agric ulture 

and they are quite concerned with the fact that sometimes in the upper 
grades they feel that the raises have not been proportionate. They 
point out here in their first statement that since 1939 in the lowest 
grades the percentage increases have been 113.5 percent, and in the 
GS-13, 45 percent. They certainly do not object to the 113 percent 
increase, but they do feel that probably some more consideration 
should be given to the upper grades. 

I will not go into page 2 which discusses the cost of living and the 
actual dollar. I think the witnesses preceding me have covered that 
rather weil and I probably would be repetitive if I read that. 

The CuarrMan. Your entire statement will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You can just highhght it as vou please. 

Mr. Lasserer. With your permission, ves, sir. 

(Mr. Lasseter’s prepared statement follows:) 





STaTEMENT OF Ditiarp B. Lasserer, Executive Orricer, ORGANIZATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL EmMpLoyees, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Organization of Professional Employees of the Department of Agriculture 
(OPEDA) was established 28 years ago. Its members do professional, scien- 
tific, and administrative work in the various agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture and in certain other agencies formerly in the Department. They 
are located in all parts of the country, in the Territories, and in some foreign 
countries. 

The members of OPEDA, and other Federal employees in the classified serv- 
ice who are engaged in comparable work, have seen their economic position stead- 
ily deteriorate since early in World War II. Their standard of living is substan- 
tially lower now than it was then. In the meantime, the great majority of 
workers in the country are enjoying more “‘real’’ income today than ever before. 
This is made possible by the tremendous and continuing increase in the Nation’s 
productivity. 

The following table shows, by grades, the salary increases that have been 
received by classified Federal employees since 1939, and the amounts that would 
be required to restore 1939 buying power: 
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a aaa ial 7 Sic ath hajumeh tat prea i 
Actual increase since Required to restore 1939 buying 
Present 1939 1939 power ! 
Grade (GS) annual SOG Boo Sa a mea ce 
salary salary | 
Amount Percent | Amount Percent Salary 
| j 
| 
I ee $2, 690 $1, 260 $1, 430 | 113.5 | ; nee Wa tabds $2, 539 
2. entation 2, 960 1, 440 1, 520 | 105. 6 | ee ‘ dies 2, 902 
3 — bs dhl 3,175 1, 620 1, 555 | 96.0 $90 | 2.8 3, 265 
4 sake . 3, 415 1, 800 1, 615 | 89.7 | 212 6.2 3, 627 
5 3, 670 2,000 1, 670 | 83.5 | 361 9.8 | 4,031 
ae rf 4, 080 2, 300 1, 780 | 77.4 | 555 13.6 | 4, 635 
7 4, 525 2, 600 1, 925 74.0 | 715 15.8 5, 240 
ie 4, 970 2, 900 | 2,070 71.4 874 17.6 5, 844 
9 + 5, 440 3, 200 | 2, 220 | 70.0 | 1, 009 18.5 6, 449 
10 os } 5, 915 | 3, 500 | 2,415 69.0 1, 138 | 19.2 7, 053 
11 gis si) 6, 390 3, 800 | 2, 590 | 68, 2 | 1, 268 19.8 7, 658 
12 poe aladl 7, 570 4, 600 | 2,970 | 64.6 | 1, 700 22. 5 9, 270 
13 inidedinomelle Sa | 8, 990 5, 600 3, 390 | 60.5 | 2, 295 25. 5 11, 285 
Meus cee wcdaplael 10, 320 6, 500 3, 820 | 58.8 | 2, 779 26.9 13, 099 
152 bhi 11, 610 8,000 | 3, 610 | 45.1 4, 512 38.9 16, 122 
} | | 








! Based on March 1957, Consumer Price Index. 

2 Under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, salaries of $9,000 or more for key positions in the execu- 
tive branch were specifically authorized by the Congress. Some of these positions are now in the new 
‘“‘super’”’ grades, GS-16, 17, and 18. Others are paid rates specifically authorized by the Congress 


Attention is called to column 2, “Present annual salary,” in the above table, 
and to the last column on the right, “Salary required to restore 1939 buying 
power.” It will be seen that twice the dollar income is required today to maintain 
a prewar standard of living. It will also be seen that only in the two lowest grades 
have classified employees received increases sufficient to maintain this standard. 
From grade 5 and up, increases of from approximately 10 to 40 percent would 
be required to restore 1939 buying power. Actually, even greater increases would 
be required, since the above figures, based on the rise in the Consumer Price Index, 
do not reflect the very substantial increases in personal income taxes. 

While the real income of all but the lowest grade classified employees has been 
steadily shrinking for many years, the real income of most other workers has 
substantially increased. As stated above, this is made possible by the great and 
continuing expansion of the national economy. A report of research published in 
the U. 8. News & World Report (August 3, 1956, pp. 95-97) gives the results of a 
study of incomes of various occupational groups in the United States. Of the 33 
earned income groups reported on in this study, Federal Government workers were 
at the bottom of the list. As a group, their real income had increased only 14 
percent in the 17 years from 1939 to 1956. Nearly all of this modest gain was 
made by the wage board (blue collar) workers, whose rates are set on a prevailing 
wage basis, and by the salaried workers in the lowest grades. As pointed out 
above, classified employees in all but the two lowest grades are not only relatively 
but absolutely worse off economically today than in 1939. By way of comparison, 
the study shows that the average factory worker enjoyed a 59-percent gain in real 
income during the same 17-year period. The bituminous coal miners were ahead 
by 107 percent, after allowing for taxes and for changes in the value of the 
dollar. Real income from investment in stocks was up 63 percent. The real 
income of retired Federal Government workers had decreased 13 percent. 

For a comparison in terms of dollars, rather than percentages, attention is 
called to the same issue of the U. 8. News & World Report (August 3, 1956, p. 90). 
In reporting on the wage agreement in the steel industry, it summarizes as follows: 
‘‘What’s ahead for a typical steelworker: For a week’s work, 40 hours, his pay 
will be $103; per hour, $2.57; per year, regular time, $5,356.’’ There are numer- 
ous fringe benefits listed in addition. The median pay of all classified Federal 
employees (June 30, 1956), was $4,010. The weighted average salary of all 
classified employees was $4,749. This, of course, includes the salaries of all 
professional, scientific, and top career executives. 

U.S. News points out (p. 96) that: “In most large companies, the pay of white- 
collar employees and executives is boosted whenever there is an increase in the 
weekly wages of workers. As a result, office help keeps well ahead of inflation in 
many lines of business. Company executives, many of them, are being given 
rewards in addition to salary, such as bonuses, big retirement benefits, and a 
chance to profit on their companies’ stocks.”’ 

Concrete data on salaries paid business executives is given in a study reported in 
the Harvard Business Review (November—December 1956, p. 126). The follow- 
ing tables summarize some of the pertinent data: 
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Compensation of chief executives in 18 industries at varying sales levels 





Net sales 
Industry 
$30 million | $100 million | $600 million 
RIE IIOIOEE gi ice eccnnepictindansoncddibebsodeos $54, 000 $76, 000 $120, 000 
NG Bon od nn ee dbcebabbdiwnbaebbbarenbs 58. C00 88, 000 154, 000 
I PN a on etc caiesieepeude iptemten ininne meee 62, 000 90, 000 150. 000 
Chemicals. ._.._- os sal ie ai aac sarcbas besten dank Pe miatiranaio oss 65, 000 94, 000 153, 000 
re CNN CON. 5 ih i, nk cad baiieeds ddan ddebaic’einn 74, 000 105, 000 160, 000 
IE NOINE UIIIOON ES i ol cc cin aicecbibhatinie tien cmucvinethetpiwuution 63, 000 81, 000 115, 000 
DEA. cgadetiabisctacnbandiavchisiataacuostckihisoe cou 58, 000 74, 000 101. 000 
Nee ee i ae 58. 000 88, 000 152, 000 
I MII os. cc, Mima dined ceainlnas<shedtbbdndcocinn 65, 000 95, 000 160. 000 ‘ 
I NS i ee ga a 63, 000 87. 000 135, 000 } 
Paper and paperboard 64, 000 86, 000 124, 000 f 
RS fn ed tcc setaldn deddetdiedacebvcnnhdelibcbes cued 58, 000 78, 000 120, 000 
IID cll silane onc ceed) Minnie do nteenanit te theina eigen cebinhalbaniin cel 50, 000 70, 000 108, 000 
ee WPAN: Seek So oe oe bakceebacwauditciindaace 63. 000 87, 000 131, 000 
SY bn Dic kninikt veins abide Edna edinabiwcdacenseabhin 50, 000 82, 000 160, 000 
NUIIEEE UIE. «;<.5: 7 preca teas ten ie pginnash es tied Inereiornincm soase wweaiinanen 58, 000 94. 000 180. 000 
II ska din coleneih wkiasetiel ninth callie dees unbbcloup tea 6 cease 53, 000 92, 000 192, 000 : 
Tn is cniaiib eatin Kcntelidatetietis Gath beeen bh csWeddessbhidsins 44, 000 72, 000 135, 000 i 





Compensation of chief executives in 18 industries at varying profit levels 




















aS 19: : 

Net profits } 

Industry ad : 

' 

$3 million $10 million | $40 million : 

" si genet nal s1e2@% 

Airiines and aircraft... ...................... hia al ali 72, 000 $100, 000 $141, 000 : 
MEY Gos 3 dh ocanteeseton Whucdigabbocitenanns teen 87, 000 129, 000 200, 000 
Dann membre. 5 8a. eh cde etiacd 76, 000 88, 000 104, 000 
CINE, isc sse cn ibid petbgediakndbkasetn binned abLetseinde | 71, 000 100, 000 150, 000 
Drugs and cosmetics............ $k labia a: cadite diac Wadia impo uliventishiaie 86, 000 110, 000 150, 000 
Electrical equipment. -_..............- picbaloectatssiemetdadddaatmeihate 81, 000 | 113, 000 167, 000 
PIE sag Sti eto ELE ct eh BU 70, 000 | 100, 000 149, 000 
I a iiccinit a itien danlthihlbinda on ncdwiiasblssetnseeel 76, 000 107, 000 152, 000 
I a ee 80, 000 123, 000 195, 000 
ga eR LOBE 8 oa SS ae ol 52, 000 89, 000 130, 000 
eet Ge PADOTUONIG ods en dats bi dade essen 68, 000 95, 000 137, 000 
NR srs cick, cculidcenindtbienndattesnuna vatdbbhidiciabtbe test 51, 000 | 72, 000 | 110, 000 
Railroads_____..-- i a A lhe ei i als ehh i Bi 2 Sad eialca : 62, 000 | 75, 000 95, 000 
Retail trade._.........-- ee teal Sees yet H B 86, 000 | 139, 000 | 210, 000 
GS bine eck ee eR chs, A edink Cada Rennde dada tuadn wk 78, 000 | 122, 000 | 205, 000 
OE TOO... .uitnabintinds tse dad ie temenistdcqtttatibtle din étthiaes 66, 000 | 108 000 | 188, 000 
a k aver yaprdnaecwtanerdnapednanas! 90, 000 | 135, 000 210, 000 
ON gods ks cate bbb ees een phi ee 36, 000 | 60, 000 110, 000 





While it is believed that the Government may to its advantage adopt progressive 
personnel and management practices from private industry, it is not suggested that 
the Government pay its career executives salaries in line with those shown in the 
above tables. The salaries shown should make more clear, however, the urgent 
need for paying an adequate living wage, in accord with prevailing standards, to 
administrators, scientists, and professional workers in the Government. Many : 
career executives in the Government administer programs as vast and complex 
as those to be found in private business, 

Traditionally, the fixing of pay for administrators, scientists, and professional 
workers in the Government has been influenced more by the rates paid in academic 
institutions, research organizations, and the like, than by rates paid in competitive 
business organizations. For this reason, it is believed pertinent to call attention 
to a bulletin entitled ‘“Teaching Salaries Then and Now” published by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. This bulletin was based on a study made by 
Beardsly Ruml and Sidney Tickton. Mr. Rumi reports some of his conclusions 
from the study in the Atlantic, April 1957. We quote from that article: 

“Fifty years ago, a salary of $3,000 a year was good, but not uncommon. 
Allowing for changes in the cost of living and Federal income taxes, and assuming 
that the professor has a wife and 2 dependents, in 1953 he would have had to 
have $11,200 in order to have equivalent economic status with that of his profes- 
sorial colleague at the turn of the century. * * * 
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“Fifty years ago a salary of $4,000 for a professor was uncommon but by no 
means nonexistent. Today’s equivalent would be $15,580. 

“A salary of $5,000 in those days generally went with some administrative 
responsibilities. Today we still have administrative responsibilities, and the 
salary would be $20,345. 

“In 1904, probably the top professor’s salary was paid at the University of 
Chicago, and there to only a few men. The rate was $7,000, and today’s equiv- 
alent is $31,250. In those happy, not too distant days, a first-class professor 
was considered economically as worthy as a first-class anybody else who was 
working for pay and not risking his own capital. * * * 

“In my opinion, for the liberal college professor an average of $15,000 is required 
under prevailing cost-of-living and tax circumstances, and top salaries of $30,000 
should be widely distributed among the liberal colleges of the United States. But 
these tops should be put on a merit basis, with merit defined as talent and effort 
applied in the arts and skills of liberal reading, writing, and instruction.” 

Similar considerations would apply to salaries in the Federal classified service. 
Professional, scientific, and administrative personnel in the Government merit pay 
equal to that of the research, teaching, and administrative staffs of colleges and 
research organizations. 

In order to put a concrete proposal before your committee, OPEDA wishes to 
submit the following proposed pay scale for consideration: 











Grade (GS) Proposed salary range 
Rhee i oe aad $2, 800 $2, 900 $3, 000 $3, 100 $3, 200 $3, 300 $3, 400 
ee a 3, 100 3, 200 3, 300 3, 400 3, 500 3, 600 3, 700 
Oi ias ca thaseeiehondtvlede 3, 500 3, 600 3, 700 3. 800 3, 900 4, 000 4, 100 
aay 4, 000 4, 100 4, 200 4, 300 4, 400 4, 560 4, 600 
Si icadn dhagatsichkbbte bist des 4, 6C0 4, 700 4, 800 4, 900 5, 000 5, 100 5, 200 
Bo ie bic eect bitideli hve tetccesids 5, 200 5, 300 5, 400 5, 500 5, 600 5, 700 5, 800 
Feith i AS lek ables 5, 800 6, 000 6, 200 6, 400 6, 600 6200 fae 
LRA aE FFE AS ET 6, 400 6, 600 6, 800 7, 000 | 7, 200 7,0 i 
We Sie Bie eb as 7, 200 7, 400 7, 600 7,800 | 8, 000 SMe 
We. ee caedtat debi 7, 800 8, 000 8, 200 8, 400 8, 600 ROS. ke os 
ie. eee PAPAL i rbiend 8, 800 9, 000 9, 200 9, 400 9, 600 1 Rica 
WES is alia ttebitclenknanhbeate 10, 000 10, 300 10, 600 10, 900 en eee B senekiedbaebd 
ee ee 11, 500 11, 800 12, 100 13 200 |. 38, 200 £..<...---- Re ee 
Wc vara s mnaic cede aden: 13, 000 13, 300 13, 600 13,900 | 14,200 |..-....-_- ea 
ee eee a Sees 14, 500 14, 800 15, 100 15,400 | 15, 700 |...-.--..- Seka 
i ire a 16, 000 16, 500 17, 000 f...-. 2... PITS Et WEEE eg + RAB Sst 
Pe nolths sokstedsmerwedseee 17,500} 18,000} 18,500 |..-._..-- Ipaiindkcabesee te se talline 
ie ie ns 19, 000 9 ee YR, THERES EIST j>r*- ag Sia 








We believe this to be a conservative proposal under current conditions. Such 
pay rates would, however, enable those in the lowest grades to live at a minimum 
standard of health and decency; would enable the Government to recruit on better 
terms for positions in the entrance grades for professional and other trained 
workers; and would provide high enough rates in the upper grades to give incentive 
for making a career in the public service. 

We co not favor a return to the establishment of separate classification 
“services” for cifferent occupational groups. Nor do we favor a reduction in the 
number of graces. If and when changes in the classification plan are deemed 
warranted, they should be considered separately and apart from general changes 
in pay rates. 

Former Presicent Herbert Hoover, in a speech earlier this year (February 4, 
1957) before the third National Reorganization Conference, had the following to 
say about the Feceral Civil Service: 

“There is another area in which there are billions of dollars to be saved. The 
turnover in our civil service is about 500,000 employees annually—that is 25 
percent per annum, 3 or 4 times the normal of a well-conducted business. It 
costs about $3,000 to process and to give a year’s training to a new employee, 
If this turnover could be reduced by 200,000, that alone would produce a saving 
of over $5 billion a year. 

“Another cause of this turnover comes from the failure of Government service 
to attract and hold men and women who have developed unusual administrative 
abilities. With inadequate pay for top executive skill and the uncertainty of.- 
promotions, our best employees become the easy recruits of private business. In 
consequence, many services are left to be administered by deadwood. President 
Eisenhower has approved our proposals.” 
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Much of the turnover referred to could be prevented by paying adequate 
salaries throughout the civil service. 

In conclusion, we would point out that the 1956 platforms of both major 
political parties, by express statement or by implication, recognize the need for 
and endorse pay raises for Federal employees. 

Under the section on civil service, the Republican platform notes improvements 
which the party has promoted in the civil service and concludes by stating that 
“The Republican Party will continue to fight for eagerly desired new advances 
for Government employees, and realistic reappraisement and adjustment of 
benefits for our retire i civil-service personnel.” 

Under the part headed ‘VIII. Government Operations’’ of the Democratic 
platform, proposals are made for improving the morale and efficiency of Federal 
workers, including the following: “Salary increases of a nature that will insure a 
truly competitive scale at all levels of employment.” 

Mr. Lasserer. Most of the members of my organization are in 
the executive or subexecutive class. They suggest a salary range on 
page 5 that they think is equitable. You will note that they do not 
propose any overhaul of the Classification Act, but they include the 
present 18 grades or 15 with the supergrades, and they support 
strongly a percentage increase across the board, not any lump sum. 
I think that sums it up. If there are any questions, I would be glad 
to try to answer them. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Lasseter? 

Mr. Runs. Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Rees 

Mr. Reus. Do I understand you are supporting a certain percentage 
increase for all of the employees, or do you follow ‘the Broyhill proposal 
that provides a larger increase for those that get larger salaries? 

Mr. Lasserer. We have a proposal over here that does that, Mr. 
Rees. That is on page 5. ‘The point 1 was making a while ago is 
that we certainly do not believe that a lump-sum increase would be 
fair. That is their position. 

Mr. Russ. I notice that the proposal recommended yesterday by 
Mr. James Campbell provides for a smaller increase, possibly 11 per- 
cent, for the person that gets $2,690, the first step in grade 1, but if 
he gets as much as $5,000 he gets a larger percentage increase—10 
percent on the first $2,500 and 24.5 percent on the remainder, or 
17.25 percent on the total. If he gets $10,000, he gets nearly 21 
percent increase. Do you follow that line? 

Mr. Lasseter. I think our proposed salary range has some of that 
element in it. I will say this was prepared by our members, and that 
is what they would like to have. I don’t suppose there is any objection 
to striving for the ideal, but the point I am making again is that, if 
there is nothing better, they do believe in the percentage across the 
board. 

Mr. Rexs. The thing I was getting at is whether you are talking 
about the same percentage. 

Mr. Lasserer. I think I would be misrepresenting them if I did 
not say that they want as large a one as they could get. I think they 
would agree with the statement of Mr. Broyhill yesterday, that the 
higher you go up there, you would suit them all right to keep going 
on up. 

Mr. Ress. I can understand your reply that they want as great an 
increase as they may have and they want it on a percentage basis. | 
am asking whether or not they go along with the proposal of providing 
higher percentage increases for higher salaries. 
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Mr. Lasserer. They certainly would go along with it; yes, sir. 
I think they wouldn’t be human if they didn’t. 

Mr. Ress. That is understandable. 

Mr. Broyaitu. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyum.. Mr. Lasseter, with reference to your chart on page 
5, what percentage increase does that amount to? Is it a graduated 
percentage? 

Mr. Lasseter. For instance, grade 12 would be frem $10,000. The 
present one is $7,570. That would be almost a third. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. Then it is a graduated scale. 

Mr. Lassrerer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broynity. Does your chart on page 5 propose to correct the 
deficiency that is outlined on the chart on page 1? 

Mr. Lasserer. Yes, sir. 1 am sure that is what they did. As I 

y, | did not prepare it, but that was their line of thought; in other 
words, the discrepancy between 113 percent and 45 percent. 

Mr. Broyuaityi. Mr. Lasseter, if you were here yesterday you ob- 
served th: at those of us who were trying to correct this deficiency that 
has been gradually increasing over the past years were severely 
criticized by some members of the committee. Your organization 
would support an across-the-board percentage increase, would it not? 

Mr. Lasserer. Undoubtedly; ves, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. To be realistic about it, I imagine that is the best 
we can hope for at this time, a flat percentage increase of whatever 
it might be. 

Mr. LASSETER. That is right. 

Mr. Broyurm. Certainly, I feel that this deficiency which you 
pointed out herd this morning, and Mr. Campbell pointed out here 
yesterday, should be corrected. I think it is something that the 
committee has to sooner or later face and stop this constant com- 
pression of the salary structure in the classification schedule. 

Mr. Lasserer. Without saying what the salary level should be, se 
Broyhill, I had a good deal of experience with that and it gave me ¢ 
lot of trouble when these grades were compressed. I had @ lot of 
trouble with it in keeping certain employees. It caused dissatisfaction. 
At one time a good many of my subordinates were getting more pay 
than I did on account of a flat increase. However, that didn’t bother 
me. They probably worked more than I did. Anyhow, it did amount 
to that at one time. That has since been corrected in subsequent 
legislation, as you know, Mr. Chairman. 

"The CHarrMan. What suggestions does your organization have for 
financing the cost. of this legislation? Would you increase the taxes, 
or would you add to the deficit, or do you think Congress should make 
a direct appropriation? 

Mr. Lasserwr. Mr. Murray, my organization probably has no 
direct answer there, but I will address “‘nyself to a question that I 
know is coming, and 1 hope that I am not misunderstood here. I am 
trying to be just as sincere as I can be. I am no longer an adminis- 
trator. I am out of the Government. It does not affect me. I do 
not know what the respective budgetary problems are of the different 
agencies. I would say this: When the statute of limitations begins to 
work on me | can tell you a good deal about: the budgetary process 
in the Government, but I don’t know whether that statute has run 
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yet. Anyhow, I was forced several times to absorb some of these pay 
increases. 

The CuarrMan. By a reduction in personnel, or how? 

Mr. LassereR. Generally by attrition. Of course at one time I 
had a tremendous reduction in force, and no administrator wants to 
go through with that. That was painful. However, subsequently 
we did have to absorb some of these pay increases. It is my feeling 
that if an administrator properly budgets his administrative needs 
something can be saved. 

The CuatrMAN. You wouldn’t say that the budget is padded, 
would you, by certain administrators? 

Mr. Lasserer. No. As I said, by attrition, Mr. Murray. 

The Cuarrman. I am referring to these budgetary demands that 
you were referring to. You mean that some of the administrators 

uild up a greater need than actually exists in the way of personnel? 

Mr. Lassrrer. I referred to that a while ago and I thought I 
would wait for the statute of limitations to run on me before I an- 
swered that, but even then an administrator, if he is doing his job 
properly, must have some small leeway at least for contingencies and 
I might be like the story of Uncle Remus. He was telling how the 
rabbit lost his tail, He was chased by the fox and he ran up a tree 
and just as he was going up the fox bit off his tail. 

A little boy said, “Uncle Remus, you know a rabbit can’t climb a 
tree.”’ 

Uncle Remus said, “In this case he was just obleeged to climb a 
tree.” 

He had to climb a tree then. I had to absorb some of those pay 
increases. I had to do it. 

Mr. Jon#ansen. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the witness with his great experience both 
with the Civil Service Committee and as an administrator agree at 
least that until the rabbit is obleeged he just isn’t going up any tree? 
In other words, until something is done to bring home to the agencies 
and departments that there must be some curtailment, there just 
isn’t going to be any. 

Mr. Lasseter. I think that is human nature. 

Mr. JoHANseEN. I speak with particular feeling, and I realize the 
gentleman has no responsibility in this matter, but we had a witness 
from the Department of Agriculture who refused before the Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization even to discuss any possible 
savings in terms of personnel reductions through attrition on the 
alleged grounds, completely phony grounds, that the Bureau of the 
Budget barred him from making such a discussion, and he made that 
statement in the face of a public comment by the Director of the 
Budget that he encouraged and welcomed the representatives of the 
departments suggesting possible economies. 

To clarify the thing, do 1 understand the witness does agree that 
at least some of this cost could be absorbed within the existing 
appropriations? 

Mr. Lasseter. All I can say, Mr. Johansen, is it has been done. 
I did. Whether they can do it now or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Lasseter. I happen to know one agency that couldn’t do it 
now. I know one that happens to be badly understaffed. I think 
you will hear from that gentleman representing that group. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like to commend the witness not only for 
his answers, but for the fact that he did do the thing that some of us 
claim can be done. 

Mr. Lasseter. I don’t want to belabor you with any philosophy 
about administration, but I do believe that by watching the thing 
carefully—and it requires eternal vigilance and you must stay on top 
of it all the time—it can be done. It can be done in business. I have 
had experience in business. It can be done. However, please don’t 
misunderstand me as saying that all of these pay raises can be 
absorbed. There are some agencies that probably couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the witness agree that this eternal vigilance 
needs to be exercised not only from within the departments and agen- 
cies, but on the part of the Congress and the committees of Congress 
from the outside? 

Mr. Lasseter. I might say that I always considered the effect of 
any move'up here. I always had to keep that in mind. 

Mr. JoHansENn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempui.u. I don’t know whether the gentleman can answer 
this or not, but I am very much interested in these bills which pro- 
vide for enormous raises for the higher classification and not so much 
for those down on the lower end. 

Could you tell me, sir, say in grade 12, how many people would 
voluntarily leave the service? What percentage of the people making 
$7,570 odd a year would voluntarily leave? 

Mr. Lasseter. I can only answer from my own experience, Mr. 
Hemphill. In the Department of Agriculture, my organization, I 
didn’t find many leaving. I knowin some other agencies they do leave. 
Of course due to the peculiar nature of my work probably there 
wasn’t the opportunity out in private industry there that existed in 
probably some other lines of work. For imstance, in the scientific 
categories I have noticed the statement from the Civil Service Com- 
mission about the percentage leaving, and in the biological sciences, 
which you find mostly in the Department of Agriculture, the percent- 
age leaving there was even smaller than in the chemical or physical 
sciences. 

Mr. Hempuiiu. I might ask you this. The personnel leaving 
was more in the higher echelons, above, say grade 9, or below grade 9? 

Mr. Lasseter. I[ couldn’t answer that. It would be just grasping 
something out of thin air. Of course when a person doathien the grade 
above 9 they have built up a good deal of retirement benefits and they 
wouldn’t leave that. Frankly, one of the reasons I remained with the 
Government as long as I did was on account of the Ramspeck bill I 
think of 1942. I had been there so long and I had to make some 
sacrifices to stay. As a matter of fact, I spent more than my salary 
the last 4 or 5 years. It would have been very much to my disad- 
vantage to leave and that is generally true of those above 9, I would 
think. 

Mr. Hempuity. Thank you. 
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The CaarrmMan. Mr. Lesinski. 
Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Lasseter, whoever prepared the statement, did 
an extremely good piece of work here. It is very comprehensive and 
explains in detail to the members percentagewise and otherwise what 
the situation is all about. There is one question here that kind of 
erplexes me. In this testimony there is the statement of former 
resident Hoover in which he states about 50,000 employees leave 
annually and that it costs about $3,000 to process each new employee. 
In your experience do you feel those figures are correct? Are they 
overemphasized or what? 

Mr. Lassrerer. I am running back in my memory over 4 years, 
Mr. Lesinski. I know this: that losing an employee at certain levels 
was fairly expensive. One of the expenses that I had to incur—at 
first I didn’t like it when I went into this agency—was the constant 
training. Every year we had to send out training crews all over the 
country in regional centers for training for the program. That im- 
= that there was a good deal of attrition there and that training 

ad to be continued over and over again. A man in that work was 
required some time to be worth something to us and I certainly 
couldn’t dispute those figures from my own personal experience out 
of memory. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The reason why I questioned that point is the fact 
that the figures given to us are variable. Some are only $600. I am 
trying to determine in my mind what is a proper figure to use, whether 
$3,000 is correct. I think $3,000 in some instances a little high. On 
the other hand, I think, as you have stated, in certain instances it 
is low. 

Mr. Lasserer. To replace somebody in the upper grades after 
having trained them, I would say $3,000 would be at least fair. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Would you say $3, 000 is an average ? 

Mr. Lasserer. It would be a guess. Offhand, I would say it 
would be all right, and they probably studied this and have something 
to back this up more than I have. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. Lasseter. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any other questions of Mr. Lasseter? 
If not, thank you very much, Mr. Lasseter. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you. 

The CuarrMANn. The next witness is Mr. J. Hartley Bowen, Jr., 
national secretary, Naval Civilian Administrators Association. 


Mr. Bowen is from Haddonfield, N. J. 


STATEMENT OF J. HARTLEY BOWEN, JR., NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
NAVAL CIVILIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bowen. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Hartley Bowen, Jr. 
I am national secretary of the Naval Civilian Administrators Associa- 
tion. This statement has been prepared by myself and by Mr. John 
Kean, our national president. This organization is composed of 
several hundred key civilians who exercise professional and adminis- 
trative supervision within many field activities and shore establish- 
ments of the Department of the Navy. In these shore establishments 
and field activities, the Navy develops equipment and then either 
procures or builds it. These activities include naval shipyards, naval 
supply depots, naval air stations, and the various experimental shops 
and research and development laboratories required to fulfill the tech- 
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nical needs of the Navy. All but a very few of our members belon 
to the so-called classified force and the vast majority are in rates of 
GS-11 and above, including GS—15 and Public Law 313 appointees. 

While we strongly endorse the provisions of H. R. 2803 and.H..R, 
2804 relative to the restoration of professional status to many civilian 
occupations, we are also convinced that the status of employees, other 
than those of a purely scientific, engineering, or professional standing, 
should also be critically examined and proper adjustment should be 
made such as provided for in H. R. 8357. 

I have an additional piece which I would like to insert here which 
is not part of the transcript which has been previously distributed. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Bowen. In this statement we refer to administrative, manage- 
ment, technical, and scientific personnel. However, this is not to 
imply that we do not recognize the needs of other classified employees. 
We feel that appropriate salary adjustments are essential for all. 
However, we feel very strongly that the complexion of the salary levels 
by flat across-the-board increases must not continue. This trend has 
been in our opinion responsible for the rising tide of losses in the higher 

ade GS ratings, as illustrated for a particular laboratory in addendum 

0. 1 to the statement, which I distributed. 

This point is also stressed by a noted Washington chemist, Mr. 
Joseph A. Grand, in his April I, 1957, published article in Chemical 
and Engineering News and by the North Island Association of San 
Diego, Calif., in their publication. 

These items I have listed as addenda 2 and 4 to this testimony 
which I would respectfully request to have inserted in the record, also 
addenda 1 and 3. 

(The data referred to follow:) 

Summary of personne! losses in all professional categories in a particular defense 
Department laboratory; Department of the Navy, Aeronautics. Grades range 
from GS-5 to GS-15, with no GS-14. Professional personnel employed 1950, 
90; professional personnel employed 1957, 60. Professionals included engineers, 


chemists, metallurgists, technologists, etc. Following table shows losses by 
grade and year: 
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Reprinted from Chemical and Engineering N F April 1, 1957. yright 1957 b 
f Americon Chernical Society) Ow mine 


Manrow8r Crisis IN FepEeRAL Lass 


(By: Joséph A. Grand, chairman, professional relations and status committee, 
‘Washington section of the American Chemical Society) 


Low Government Salaries Tempt Scientists To Take Industrial Jobs, Discourage 
' New Science Graduates From Entering Federal Service 


Government laboratories are losing out in the keen competition for scarce 
scientific manpower. The critical situation now facing Government labs results 
from two things: 

The Federal service is not obtaining its fair share of new science graduates. 

It is unable to retain a considerable portion of its better scientific personnel. 

How serious is the problem? As one official of a prominent Government lab- 
oratory put it: “We are withering on the vine, and if we don’t get help soon, we 
will he dead.”’ This is an extreme view, and the seriousness of the situation 
varies with the character of the employment. Defense Department laborato- 
ries, employing a higher percentage of physical scientists and engineers, undoubt- 
edly feel the pinch more severely than other departmental laboratories. 

ompared with industry figures, the hiring and separations statisties for Fed- 
eral scientists do not indicate an alarming turnover rate. However, considera- 
tions of quality and source of employees tell a different story. Influx of new 
raduates into Government service, vital new blood in the lifeline of a laboratory 
is a mere trickle. One recent survey shows that 75 percent of the industrial 
firms surveyed reported 25 percent acceptance of employment offers to scientific 
personnel. Another survey shows that 27 percent of the firms reported 50 percent 
acceptance. The Federal Government acceptance rate is only about 10 percent, 


MORALE PROBLEMS 


The prestige of many Government laboratories is built around a hard core of 
senior scientists hired on a highly selective basis in less inflationary years. In 
general, these men are devoted to their work, and salary has not been the pre- 
dominant consideration. But, in recent years, with rapid inflation, their rela- 
tive economic position has become painfully clear to them. Today, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total separations of scientific employees from the 
Government are senior grade personnel. 

The combination of high quality employees leaving and lack of young gradu- 
ates generates a lower morale and lower productivity. The prestige and sense 
of dedication of the Federal scientist that held him to his job possibly more than 
anything else can be sensibly dulled. The obvious end point of this reaction is 
the loss of scientific leadership and prestige of the Government laboratory and 
its ultimate demoralization. 

What has caused this aggravated condition? Fundamentally, the scientific 
manpower shortage is to blame. The immediate cause is the disparity of pay 
scales for professional employees in the Federal Government and in industry. 

A recent Government study compares salaries for professional employees in 
industry with the corresponding civil-service grade designations (see box). The 
grade classification GS—5 corresponds to a junior chemist or chemical engineer, or 
other scientific designation (a B. 8. degree and no professional experience) ; GS-7 
eorresponds to assistant chemist (M. 8. degree or equivalent in experience) ; GS-11 
corresponds to chemist (Ph. D. degree or equivalent in experience). 

The discrepancy in salaries between industry and Government is obvious on 
comparing the industry average with the Government maximum. Disregarding 
fringe benefits, Government salaries are approximately $700 to $3,000 per year 
lower. 

These data very closely parallel those reported by the special survey committee 
of the Engineers Joint Council. This report, Professional Income of Engineers 
1956, issued in January 1957, shows salaries of engineers by year of entry into 
the profession. In this study, comparison of median pay of engineers engaged 
in research and development with median pay of engineers in the Federal Govern- 
ment shows that the Government engineer makes $575 to $3,350 less per year, 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Some contend that the fringe benefits of Federal service—retirement, insurance, 
liberal vacation, and sick leave—tend to lessen this differential in pay. In 
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addition, the prestige of Federal service, stability of employment, association with 
senior scientists, excellence of equipment, and nature of work may be presented 
as “‘fringe-fringe’’ benefits tending to lower the differential. 

To both the young graduate and the professional pondering separation from 
Government service, these benefits are not too difficult to evaluate. Many of 
today’s industrial giants have fringe benefits similar to the. Federal Government 
plus such extras as medical and health insurance and profit-sharing or stock- 
purchase plans. News of private industry’s modern laboratories and equipment 
punctuates nearly every issue of C & EN. The ability of industrial scientists is 
well attested by their publications in scientific journals, 


Industry pays scientists higher salaries than Government for comparable work 








Average Government salary 
Government grade classification salary in 
industry 
Minimum Maximum 
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CIVIL SERVICE VIEWS 


Philip Young, retiring Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, recognized 
Government’s present lethargy with respect to fringe benefits when he said 
before the Engineers Joint Council, “Whereas the Government was once con- 
sidered a leader in this field, private industry has been moving ahead in recent 
years faster than we have.” 

In the concluding paragraph of his speech on January 17, Young said, ‘‘Now 
I agree heartily with the executive officer of the National Institutes of Health 
who recently said, ‘I do not believe poverty is any more a necessary condition 
of dedication to science than it is of dedication to the sale of life insurance.’ But 
the sense of dedication is a necessary condition to a fully satisfying career in the 
Federal service—and I know that is very widely felt. There is a special appeal in 
the nature and importance of the pressing scientific and technical problems 
before the Government, and in the contributions of Federal engineers and scientists 
to the Nation’s welfare and security that is its own reward. And this has never 
been as true as it is today, in this age of unprecedented scientific and technological 
progress.” 

These remarks are only too true. The difficulty is that the Government does 
not exercise a monopoly on this sense of dedication. 

For the past 3 years, the Defense Department alone has passed out over $1.5 
billion of research money annually to private companies. Many professional 
employees have left the Federal service for industrial employment in a similar 
capacity but with increased pay on projects financed with those funds. The 
rowth of industrial laboratories, aided by Federal funds, and the attrition of 

overnment laboratories is an important recruiting factor. 

It should seem conclusive at this point that if Government laboratories are to 
compete with industry in recruitment and retention of professional personnel, they 
must compete with comparable pay. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE 


A problem with such an obvious solution would be expected to draw considerable 
attention and action. Action means legilsation enacted by Congress and concurred 
in by the administration. The problem has drawn attention but no such action. 

As a result of House Post Office and Civil Service Committee hearings in the 
past Congress on supergrade positions, Representative Charles S. Gubser (Re- 
publican, California) and Representative John E. Moss (Democrat, California) 
saw the need for legislation. Bills introduced by these gentlemen in the 84th 
Congress (H, R. 12054 and H. R. 12055) died without hearings. 

In the New Congress, Representatives Gubser and Moss introduced improved 
versions of their previous bills. These bills (H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804) call for 
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increased pay, and, in addition, would set up a separate scientific and professional 
civil-service classification. In the Senate, Senator Olin D. Johnston (Democrat, 
South Carolina) has introduced a similar bill (S. 1326). All these bills have been 
referred to the respective Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 

The executive branch of the Government has also initiated action. Last year 
President Eisenhower appointed the White House Committee on Engineers and 
Scientists for Federal Government Programs to study the recruitment, retention, 
and use of scientists and engineers in the Government. Committee studies were 
to be pointed toward immediate executive and legislative action by Congress. 
So far, no public announcement of findings has been made. 

The Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
(the so-called Cordiner Committee), headed by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of 
General Electric, was appointed by Secretary Charles E. Wilson to study military 
and civilian pay problems in the Defense Department. Washington press reports 
that the Cordiner Committee has recommended pay raises from $500 to $3,000 
a year for all employees (not professionals alone) in civil-service grades GS-7 and 
up. These newspaper accounts report that the administration is cool to the 
proposals and variously say that Secretary Wilson will order the report shelved 
or will refer the Cordiner suggestions to the Cabinet and to the President. 

The Civil Service Commission opposes a separate scientific and professional 
Classification Act and also opposes a general pay raise. The Civil Service Com- 
mission desires further study of Federal-pay policy that might result in a flexible 
wage system that could meet rapidly changing conditions in manpower-shortage 
fields. This view was indicated by Commissioner Young in his speech before the 
Engineers Joint Council. 

LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for passage of legislation is bleak at the moment but could be 
changed to a rosier hue. In its efforts to fight inflation the administration has 
generally opposed pay raises. Faced by a lack of administration support or 
strong urgings from their voting constituents, Congress appears somewhat 
— toward the bills already introduced. Representative Tom Murray 
(Democrat, Tennessee), chairman of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, has said that the appointment of two new Civil Service Commissioners 
will delay hearings by his group for several months. 

Two slight rays of hope: 

Senator Johnston’s announcement that his committee will hold hearings in the 
next 4 months. 

President Eisenhower’s statement in his budget message to Congress that pay 
legislation for scientific employees should await completion of the Cordiner study. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Immediate interim legislation is needed to remove the present pay inequities. 
This would call for hearings in Congress now. For long range, permanent legis- 
lation a study group or subcommittee should be set up. 

This problem of the growing discrepancy between Government salaries for 
scientists and those paid by private industry must be solved either by the Federal 
administration or cama or both. Unless Members of Congress and top 
administration officials are made aware of the facts and the need to correct a 
situation leading to deterioration in the quality of research in Government 
agencies, nothing will be done. It is becoming evident that unless this situation 
is corrected, the welfare of our nation can be jeopardized. 

Information on the problem has been made readily available from time to time 
by the various scientific societies, including the American Chemical Society. Not 
only is it a privilege, but it is a duty of citizens to advise their representatives 
regarding their views, supported by as much factual evidence as possible. One 
of the marks of the professional man is a serious concern with such civic respon- 
sibilities. 

The plight of Government scientists presents a compelling opportunity for 
members of the scientific professions to demonstrate their concern with profes- 
sional responsibilities and the status of their professions. Rather than complain 
about the lack of status, each should now take some action to prove his sincerity. 
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[Reprinted from Chemical and Engineering News, vol. 34, p. 4266, September 3, 1956. Copyright 1956 by 
the American Chemical Society.] 


The Beginners, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Are Getting Higher Salaries 
Than Ever—15 to 25 Percent More Than the Going Rates of 1952. Luckiest 
Are Chemical Engineers With Master’s Degrees Who Register a 24.4 Percent 
Gain. 


STARTING SALARIES—1956 
B. R. Stanerson, American Chemical Society, Washington, D. C. 


The starting salaries of inexperienced chemists and chemical engineers as 
reported by 1,900 recent graduates are now higher than ever before—15 to 25 
percent above the going rates in the spring of 1952. Chemical engineers with 
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master’s de; have realized the greatest relative gain (24.4 percent) while 
chemists with master’s degrees have progressed the least (15.4 percent) during the 
past 4 years. Gains registered by chemical engineers have been less extreme, 
ranging from 18 percent for doctor’s of philosophy to 24.4 percent for those holding 
master’s degrees. 

The greatest salary differential between chemists and chemical engineers is for 
master’s graduates ($42; 9.5 —— and the least for doctor’s ($4). For bach- 
elor’s degree graduates of a 4-year curriculum, chemical engineers earn $25 (6.5 
— more than chemists. The salary of chemical oneepering graduates of a 

year course is comparable to that of chemists with a master’s degree (table I). 

The bachelor’s degree graduates include both bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science holders because it was found that the median salaries were the same for the 
two groups. Also, both males and females were included in these calculations. 
In the remainder of this report only chemical engineers who have completed a 4- 
year curriculum will be considered since they are the majority (84 percent) and 
their training is more comparable to that of chemists with bachelor’s degrees. 

The salary range for chemists with bachelor’s degrees is considerably greater 
than for chemical engineers with similar trainin (table II). There is a wide 
spread for doctor of philosophy chemists also, largely the result of academic 
employment at salaries lower than industrial. Returns at the master’s degree 
level were insufficient to calculate deciles. 


TRENDS SINCE 10952 


Starting salaries have increased steadily since 1952 (table III and chart). 
The largest gain (master’s) during the 4-year period was for chemical engineers. 
Chemists with master’s degrees registered smallest increases and the lowest per- 
centage gain during the period under consideration. Heads of certain depart- 
ments believe that this is the main explanation for the increasing difficulty in 
interesting bachelor’s degree graduates in a master’s degree program. 


EFFECT OF EMPLOYER 


The majority of 1956 graduates (92 percent) in chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering chose industrial employment, which continues to lead in salary levels 
(table [V). Contractors for the Federal Government paid essentially the same. 
For bachelor’s degree chemists, research institutions paid lowest salaries. 

Data on salaries paid by various types of industries were again obtained. The 
petroleum industry has the highest rates for bachelor’s and the chemical industry 
pays the biggest premium for doctors of philosophy. The biological and pharma- 
ceutical industry pays the lowest salaries for bachelor of science chemists, a fact 
observed in the 1952 survey also. 


GEOGRAPHIC DATA 


As in previous surveys, highest salaries for bachelor of science graduates were 
obtained in the West South Central region (table V). Although returns were 
inadequate to calculate medians for doctor of philosophy chemists in four geo- 
graphic regions, among the others the South Atlantic region reported highest sala- 
ries. In general, starting salaries in different regions do not vary greatly, espe- 
cially at the bachelor’s degree level. 


Tas_e I.— Median starting salaries of inexeprienced graduates 


[Dollars per month] 


Bachelors Masters Doctors 











ek a  pwauaitusainenn: 400 443 | 600 
UO NDIII A cliches bibads celcninbtecalbentiicicdndasinh nae distiied 1 425 485 604 
2 440 | 


1 Graduates of a 4-year curriculum, 
2 Graduates of a 5-year curriculum. 
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TaBLE IT.—Ranges in starting salaries of inexperienced graduates 


[Dollars per month} 














| 
| Chemists Chemical 
oy Le agigiiiu—-.| engineers, 
| bachelors 
Bachelors | Doctors | 
| 
Se 
BO peraet carted Of Wash... ..<inodiipcwuceduimeccienesascnesena 435 | 639 450 
Ge eens CONE IG NOE 6 oh cite cnc oncadpnnnnceunenssnuesan | 333 420 400 
TaBLe III.—Changes in median starting salaries since 1962 
[Dollars per month] 
Bachelors | Masters Doctors 
; Percent Percent Pereent 
Salary | increase Salary | increase | Salary | increase 
| | from 1952 | | from 1952 from 1952 
} } | 
lag pe eer Seat irestnwe clan d aeeaeey-— vielen Co mecaseeens 
iit hn ensintacalideie OE aii OE iti WD mtn 
Chemists, 1954 2__.........- Sueedeudeu heal 364 12.0 | 416 | 8.3 550 7.4 
I a ee 400 23.1 | 443 | 15. 4 | 600 17.2 
Chemical engineers, 1952_..........---..-- 908 ius Gi. 8 be bi.-:.: ea 
Chemical engineers, 1954................-.. 374 | 9.0 | 425 | 9.0 | 575 12.3 
Chemical engineers, 1956................-- 425 | 23.9 485 | 24.4 | 604 18.0 





! Starting salaries, Chemical and Engineering News, 30, 5435, 5436 (1952). 
2 Trends in Starting Salaries, Chemica] and Engineering News, 32, 2952, 2953 (1954). 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSION 


Only for chemists at the bachelor’s degree level did returns include enough 
women to justify a separate tabulation of data (table VI). Once again it is evi- 
dent that in general lemiale chemists do not receive as high starting salaries as 
males. The differential is of the same order of magnitude as observed in previous 
surveys. 

A study was made of the questionnaires returned by women chemists and it 
was found that their relatively low salaries are due in part to their place of em- 
ployment. Only 2 out of 3 obtained positions in industry as compared with 
approximately 9 out of 10 in the case of men. Federal and State governments 
and research institutions employ 1 out of 4 women and only 1 out of 10 men, 
Of course, the survey did not determine whether women accepted these positions 
because of preference, realizing that salaries are lower, or because the higher pay- 
ing positions are not as generally available to them. 


RECENT GRADUATES WITH PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


It is generally known that many who receive degrees in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering have had some prior professional experience for which most 
employers pay a bonus. For that reason each respondent was asked to indicate 
total length of experience as a chemist or a chemical engineer exclusive of teaching 
assistantships. 

Just when a person becomes an “experienced” professional is subject to argu- 
ment. It was felt that temporary work for 2 summers or the equivalent could be 
included without changing an inexperienced person’s classification. Therefore, 
all data discussed above refer to recent graduates with 25 weeks or less of ex- 
perience. Those with 26 weeks or more of experience, who presumably received 
some salary consideration for previous work in the field, were considered experi- 
enced (table VII). 
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Tasie IV. Median starting salaries by classification of employer 












[Dollars per month] 
Chemists Chemical 
Type of employer engineers, 
Bachelors 
Bachelors Doctors 
Academic.......... () 433 () 
IE nn ka cn atwdenoncous 373 (1) Y 
Contractor - Federal Government- ‘ 400 (1) 420 
iil ins acicein ib tirpdctininnidie ti becensn ath 345 (1) 401 
Ie le Airaid cia dale hhce vind pihae teenie 410 610 425 
Biological and pharmaceutical --................---.--...-- 345 () (1) 
il Oi tS a a 410 615 425 
Machinery end equinment.........-ceccscccecsccscccceses 410 () 410 
iin bude Dtbhaeounn=sse vienna te seendsaeapiter hes gehen (1) (1) (4) 
Te eee hn aod iw Sale nin amoeoue ue (1) () 420 
NG Sadik ileal Sebel eughosihaksenotdandsads 427 600 435 
a aa pr ae eae ll 425 610 420 
a a ated ea tenia toch ndiigls 410 () 410 
I ta A i a a a ae () Q) 410 
Transportation Rh dinikdeidckdrhcidndbcukpneeanenbbentoes () Q) 420 
it idle eae eee aie eee Soaks nadeuinh oonaumes 405 590 425 


1 Insufficient sample to calculate medians. 


Tar_E V.—Median starting salaries in various geographic areas! 


[Dollars per month] 





Chemists Chemical 

engineers 

| Bachelors Doctors Bachelors 
Ne SR at dates) gh ddaudiabomhndndihndasahedtisnnite 400 585 417 
Pa hia ek a aulegutelbieny 400 600 425 
ee eee a wae eh Gia chemenb seta 390 615 422 
meant North Central. ...................... J sien ilabn uhinaiah he testis ene 405 583 425 
I eee nina tntndekue Omnuesasaginnendioinene (2) (2) 420 
eo a lat a coenlaaieisaeiah 385 (2) 420 
‘West Seath Central. ..-.................. Os ene eae te cebateuehaas 411 (2) 435 

EE Win lninkithatausaciadinadbscddvoldddibaline -asenavers (?) () (4) 


OS ik dk eileen ninth on dind bid k alah o 1g dahebadi Ao habléér 405 600 431 











1U. S. Bureau of Census regions. 
2 Insufficient data to calculate medians. 


TaBLeE VI.— Median starting salaries of chemists by sex 


[Dollars per month] 





1953 ! 1954 2 1956 





Bachelor’s degree chemists: 
a. § cruidichisahd kad awe bitetdapiie > cabins btilbebie ign dé > demnans 352 370 407 
Wanen cub scnuhtheltwsnc cokes eas esmebeen a ea 325 325 375 


1 Starting Salaries, C&EN, 31, 3058-3059 (1953). 
2 Trends in Starting Salaries, C&EN, 32, 2952-2953 (1954). 


Comparing these figures with those of inexperienced graduates (table I), it 
may be concluded that the bonus for professional experience obtained before 
receiving a degree is relatively small for those having less than 2 years of exper- 
ience except for doctor of philosophy chemical engineers. Respondents were asked 
to report only professional experience. However, it seems probable that much of 
the experience of those holding only bachelor’s degrees (44 chemists and 79 
chemical engineers) must have been of subprofessional nature. This, no doubt, 
explains why the median salary of bachelors with 26 to 103 weeks of experience 
is essentially the same as for the inexperienced group. 

The apparent anomalous result of doctor of philosophy chemists with 4 or 
more years of experience (less salary than those who have worked a shorter time) 
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comes from the preponderance of academic people in this group. Ten of the 
twenty-seven from which this figure is derived are in academic positions and others 
are in relatively low paying areas of employment. 


THE EXTREMISTS 


In any survey of this type there always are a few who report unusually high 
salaries. This was particularly true in this study which, as explained above, 
included in the sample many persons with experience. For that reason, it is not 
surprising that certain bachelor of science graduates, both chemists and chemical 
engineers, reported salaries of $600 le month. One chemist with a master’s 
degree reported $650 per month, and a chemical engineer with a new master of 
science received $680. One doctor of philosophy in chemistry reported $800 per 
month, and the highest of all was $1,000 per month being paid a doctor of phil- 
osophy chemical engineer with 9 years of prior professional experience. 


SUMMER JOBS 


There was an opportunity for respondents to indicate summer employment, and 
150 did so. The median salary was $390 per month for those holding bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Practically all those reporting summer positions indicated 
that they would return to school for graduate work in the fall. 


TaR_E VII.—Median salaries of those with more than 25 weeks’ experience 


[Dollars per month] 








Chemical engineers 












































Bachelors | Chemists, Doctors 
masters | 
Bachelors | Masters | Doctors 
— — i | en 
96 to 103 weeks.......-......-. 400 450 | 610 430 | 485 635 
104 to 207 weeks__.......-.---- (1) () 625 Q) 525 (1) 
208 weeks ormore...------.-.| @) | 510 | 600 (1) | (2) ) 
| 
1 Insufficient sample to calculate medians. 
TasBLE VIII.—Number of questionnaires distributed 
© oF re ! 
| Bachelors Masters | Doctors 
SK vankbndacndbcchbvccediiihwnessuchinastagiienl art 1, 501 669 461 
PND NING i fain ss when cahegess ka encoded 1, 567 | 255 | 89 
A - ' 
TaBLE 1X.—Number of usable questionnaires 
| Bachelors | Masters | Doctors 
ae wre 
Inexper- | Exper- Inexper- Exper- Inexper- Exper- 
| ienced! | ienced 2 ienced ienced ienced ienced 
| } 
ot my 
ae call | 349 | 44 68 | 55 | 139 122 
Chemical engineers. -._......-- | 502 124 50 4 


1 | 18 | 27 





1 Those with 25 weeks or less of professional experience. 
2 Those with 26 weeks or more of professional experience. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE DURING GRADUATE STUDY 


Recent graduates, chemists and chemical engineers, who had accepted graduate 
assistantships, research fellowships, and other financial aid for the 1956-57 
academic year, were asked about compensation. The 212 who reported indicated 
a median income of $150 per month (usually plus tuition and fees) on a 9-month 
basis. Ninety percent will earn more than $120 per month and 10 percent more 
than $222 per month. 
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THE SAMPLE 


This study was made at the request of the ACS committee on professional 
relations and status. Questionnaires were sent to 4,542 recent graduates reported 
to the committee on professional training from departments approved by the 
committee. They were sent out between July 6 and July 30 as names were 
received. The survey included graduates of 201 of the 236 departments of 
ehemistry and 66 of the 72 departments of chemical engineering; the others had 
not reported. In all, 2,631 chemists and 1,911 chemical engineers were contacted 
(table VITT). 

On August 9, the deadline, 2,171 questionnaires (48 percent) had been returned. 
The 1,898 usable returns for the tabulations included 212 from graduate students, 
150 from temporary summer employees, and 1,536 others (table IX). The small 
number in certain categories explains why certain data are not reported. 


OUTLOOK 


It was not the intent of this survey to obtain data which would forecast trends 
ahead. However, if the past is a prolog to the future, it appears that future 
aduates in chemistry and chemical engineering can expect increasingly satis- 
actory starting salaries. 
SUMMARY 


Data obtained from 1,898 chemists and chemical engineers who received 
degrees in 1956 appear to justify the following observations: 

(a) There has been a steady increase in starting salaries of chemists and chemical 
engineers since 1952, resulting in current rates which are the highest in the history 
of the profession. 

(b) Industrial firms pay more than other types of employers for inexperienced 
chemists and chemical engineers, with contractors for the Federal Government a 
close second. 

(c) Employers are paying a small bonus to those who have at least 2 years of 
professional experience before receiving a degree. 

(d) Starting salaries are not greatly different in various geographic regions. 

(e) Women chemists (recent graduates) receive lower starting salaries than 
their male colleagues. 

(f) Chemists and chemical engineers who have assistantships and other types 
of financial aid during graduate work can expect to receive about $150 per month 
for the academic year. 

(g) Those who hold temporary positions during the summer months receive a 
median income of $390 per month. 





[North Island Civilian, official publication of the North Island Association, San Diego, Calif., special 
May issue, 1957] 


NIA Writes WASHINGTON 


Congressmen are requested to assist on wage bills. The following open letter 
has been addressed to California Senators and Representatives and appropriate 
committee chairmen: 

» “The North Island Association represents the varied interests of over 8,000 
civilian employees at the United States naval air station, North Island, San Diego, 
Calif. North Island is a major support activity for the fleet air arm, performing 
heavy maintenance, repairs, and modifications on naval aircraft and missiles. It 
contributes to the safety of flight and economy of fleet operations during peace- 
time*and performs greatly expanded assignments during actual hostilities. The 
constantly increasing complexity of military aircraft and missiles is reflected in 
the"variety of management, engineering and artisan skills required for economical 
and effective performance of the assigned mission. 

' “We suppose that the motives of any group of Federal employees who write 
to their representatives asking favorable action on pay legislation may be dis- 
counted on account of presumed self-interest, but we can assure you that here at 
North Island, and, we believe elsewhere, many of us are actually less concerned 
with paying our growing bills than with the impact of competing recruitment 
ashore, and its adverse effect on the retaining of a competent working force. 
Strange as it may seem, some of us believe that the present. general hue and cry 
to take the Government out of business should not be carried to the point where 
essential Government activities will suffer serious impairment, that in some areas 
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this point has already been reached, and that many of us are concerned with this 
along with or even rather than our own personal remuneration. 

“We believe that some of your colleagues may be confused with the complexity 
of the issues, and we should like to take the liberty of analyzing them as we see 
them. Taking Federal employees in their main groups we find: 

“‘(a) The postal employees: These are believed to be organized very effectively 
for presentation of their problems and are no doubt doing so. Traditionally, we 
believe, they have received consideration well in advance of the other groups, for 
reasons not to be discussed further here. 

“‘(b) The wage board artisan, unclassified, or per diem employees: The pay of 
these people is by law determined by the prevailing local industrial rates. 
Unfavorable competition with local industry is occasioned primarily by the 
periodic lag in fixing new rates, and the fact that in critical trades industry can 
act more promptly. The pay of supervisory artisans, up to and ineluding foremen 
and master mechanics, is tied to artisan rates, and receives automatic adjust- 
ments therewith. We solicit support for legislation which will make wage-board 
adjustments retroactive to the date of establishment by the wage board. 

““(c) The classified or general series employees offer probably the most complex 
situation. Since their pay rates are uniform, by law, countrywide, and those of 
non-Government workers performing similar services are not; in highly indus- 
trialized areas, and particularly with the higher supervisory positions and skills, 
recruitment or retention of personnel suffers serious impairment. A deterioration 
in essential contributions is, accordingly, already in progress and should be 
increasingly anticipated. We urge any action that you may take to further 
prompt hearings and favorable action on such bills as are designed to improve 
the spread of the middle and upper GS rates and eventually to tie them to local 
wage-board findings. 

“‘(d) Professional and scientific workers were formerly separate from the 
other classified workers in a professional series. We urge support of pending 
legislation to reestablish such a professional series, and establish equitable pay 
rates. In this request we are following the lead of most of the executive agencies 
themselves, whose cogent reasons we believe have been udequately expressed. 

“Some of the inaction and apathy which retards progress in attack on the 
foregoing problems may be ascribed to a very popular demand for Government 
economy. While as taxpayers we fully support the latter, we believe it is false 
economy to thereby incur a second-rate implementation of what can be agreed 
are essential Government functions through loss of essential personnel and in- 
effectual recruitment. This is what we are already suffering and will increasingly 
suffer if Congress is motivated by a spirit of deliberate inaction, if the facts of the 
case are suppressed, as by pigeonholing of the Cordiner report, for so long as the 
relatively trivial matter of reorganization of the Civil Service Commission is 
permitted to forestall action, for so long as further prolonged studies of the prob- 
lems shelve any attempt to come to grips with them, and for so long as.the absurd 
concept obtains that all industrial Government activities, regardless of nature, 
are in competition with private industry. Since the problems involved in the 
equitable payment of Federal civilian employees are admittedly many and com- 
plex, we particularly urge your prompt action to help alleviate the most pressing 
present inequities and likewise solicit your continued interest in the rational 
development of a more equitable determination and application of all Government 
civilian pay rates. We should respectfully suggest that administrative officials 
of the several executive agencies known to have views of any significant com- 
plexion on these matters should appear before the appropriate congressional 
committees for a statement of views. 

“The membership of this association will appreciate your opinion in this 
regard and support to obtain appropriate congressional action on the above- 
enumerated requirements.”’ 


Mr. Bowen. When the top-level men and women are lost to the 
civil service it is not merely the loss of individual long-trained people, 
but it is also the irreparable loss of the hard-core career servants who 
are desperately needed to train the young people if and when they 
are hired. 

The overall background of the entire personnel problem within the 
Department of the Navy is that unless it is able, within its own organi- 
zation, to continue to carry out the various phases of research, de- 
velopment, and technological improvements required in the next 10 
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years, our entire defense effort will be very seriously impaired. There 
appears to be essentially no issue of competition with private industry 
since the technological developments under discussion are peculiar to 
the Navy in the final analysis and have no general commercial 
application. 

or example, the aircraft launching and recovery equipment as 
used on aircraft carriers has no counterpart in other areas of national 
defense or in the commercial field. The Naval Civilian Administra- 
tors Association recognizes the very strong possibility that we are 
entering upon an era of comparative peace which may well give the 
American people an opportunity to solidify their position as a military 
power. 

On the other hand, remembering the lessons of recent history, we 
may at any moment be plunged into the catastrophe of a major war 
which the best authorities today recognize would be essentiall 
a sudden attack, followed by an immediate, sharp coendanetedak 
which would result in widespread destruction over the entire planet. 
At this point the war would either be over or it would become a long, 
drawn-out war of attrition. 

Regardless of whether we anticipate a long period of peace or 
prepare for an emergency, it is essential that the technological develop- 
ment and research programs of the Navy be advanced at the most 
— possible rate. Since the Navy is and must remain primarily 
self-sufficient in its development efforts, it follows that the Navy 
must obtain and retain the best qualified scientific, technical, manage- 
ment, and administrative personnel, that is, the Navy must prepare 
for the long haul toward the technical goals it must achieve. 

It is the opinion of this writer, based on his own experience and 
his immediate contact with many contemporaries in related technical 
fields, that the technical and scientific problems to be faced within 
the next decade will be manifold more difficult to solve than were 
any of the problems faced during the past half century of naval 
development. Research findings evolved under the direct control of 
the Navy immediately become available to all other Government 
departments and all of industry. 

Although it would be possible to slow down or delay major portions 
of the tochinstoaieal programs now contemplated, such an action would 
be properly regarded as a form of either stupidity or insanity. The 
essential completion dates of our programs are not fixed by our own 
desires or capacities, but by the capabilities of our potential enemies. 
The nature of the research and development work underway is such 
that it encompasses all fields of scientific and technical endeavor and 
requires the most advanced techniques of administration and manage- 
ment to coordinate the work. We must concentrate on all fields of 
scientific development at the same time, and yet hold each type of 
work in proper perspective in relation to other areas of development. 
We cannot overdevelop some areas and underdevelop others if we are 
to retain a balanced program. 

Under these circumstances, the Naval Civilian Administrators 
Association strongly urges that your committee report favorably on 
the proposed legislation which will make it possible for the Navy to 
obtain and retain within its ranks the necessary civilian experts 
having professional, executive, and administrative skills essential to 
effectively advance the Navy’s entire program. This association 
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does not hold any adamant views that any of the bills under consider- 
ation should be passed precisely as written. We feel that our opinions 
should be carefully weighed against those of others and action which 
becomes appropriate as a result of all the testimony should be taken 
without delay. We are arguing for nothing more than a fair approxi- 
mation of the salaries, fringe benefits, and professional recognition 
accorded our counterparts in private industry, so that we may be 
able to hire and retain people with the skills we need. 

We have thoroughly studied the recommendations and implica- 
tions of the Cordiner report issued in May of this year with respect 
to compensation of professional personnel. We are also familiar 
with the more general recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
on the same subject. 

We consider both these sources of information to be authoritative 
and logical in their presentations, and in the interest of national de- 
fense recommend that your committee be guided thereby. 

Certainly the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Cordiner report or any attempt to improve the status of scientific, 
professional, administrative, and management personnel will not 
permanently increase Government expenses. Rather, to adequately 
compensate such personnel would put the Government in the position 
of being able to command the best, and hence most efficient personnel. 
This is sound economy and the antithesis of inflation. 

The comments of the Cordiner report on the economics of adequate 
compensation for Department of Defense scientific and professional 
people sets the figure at four-tenths of 1 percent of the total 1957 
Defense Department budget. This is, by the Cordiner report, little 
more than the total cost of wage increases for Defense Department 
blue-collar workers—an action item which may be taken without 
congressional approval. 

It is our understanding that the bills under consideration were 
prepared after a very comprehensive study by the sponsors of the 
legislation. We earnestly recommend your favorable consideration 
of whichever legislation appears as a result of these hearings to be most 
desirable. 

The CuarrmMan. Are those bills, H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804, the 
ones introduced by Representatives Gubser and Moss? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804 are two to which I 
referred and later to H. R. 8357. 

The Cuarrman. Are all three bills identical? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804 are the identical 
bills setting up a separate professional schedule for certain scientific 
types of positions. H. R. 8357 is a general increase. 

Mr. Ress. Which of these bills are you endorsing this morning? 

Mr. Bowrn. We would favor in principle H. R. 8357 as a basic 
endorsement. When I say we favor this in principle I don’t mean to 
imply that we insist that the salaries that are established in H. R. 
8357 must be passed exactly as written. We as an organization don’t 
have enough statistical information at our hand to say that these 
dollars are exactly right or that they are too much or perhaps not 
enough. 

The CuarrMan. All these bills set up a special classification for the 
professional and scientific grades; is that right? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir. H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804, I believe, 
are the two which set up a special scientific and professional study. 
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I believe H. R. 8357 is the one that sets up grades known as CA, 
Classification Act. 

The Cuarrman. How many employees would be covered under 
H. R. 2803 and 2804? 

Mr. Bowen. Mr. Chairman, I do not have exact figures at hand 
on that. If I might recall a figure which I believe I heard in con- 
versations previously with Mr. Gubser, it seems it was something 
in the order of 100,000 or 200,000 but I would have to confirm that. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any idea what would be the cost of the 
legislation? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir; I do not have any specific information on the 
cost. 

The Cuatrman. These bills, H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804, would set. 
up 14 different grades, is that correct? 

Mr. Bowen. I know H. R. 8357 sets up 14 grades. I am not 
certain whether it is 14 grades in H. R. 2803 or not. 

The CHarrMAN. I notice on page 13 of H. R. 2803, under the 
scientific and professional schedule, 14 grades, with a top of $19,000. 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any idea what would be the cost 
of this legislation? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir; I do not have any information on the cost 
of the legislation. As I pointed out here in my testimony, I feel that 
the cost in the long run would probably be offset by the fact that we 
would not be losing these long-trained individuals who run our 
laboratories. 

The CHatrMan. What is your turnover now? 

Mr. Bowen. This is a very small sample, Mr. Chairman. The first 
attachment at the end of my statement represents one laboratory. 
You will notice that in 1956 this particular laboratory lost nine 
technical people in grades GS-11, 12, and 13. 

The CHarrMan. Where did they go? 

Mr. Bowen. I can be very specific. I know one man who was a 
GS-13 left because the salary that he was getting in the laboratory was 
ridiculous in comparison to what he was getting in private industry. 

The CuarrMan. Where did he accept other employment? 

Mr. Bowrn. He went to work with a petroleum organization at a 
salary I believe in the order of $17,000 or $18,000 a year. 

The CHarrMan. What is the name of the petroleum organization? 

Mr. Bowzun. The American Petroleum Co. in New Jersey. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that most of these employees that 
left the Federal employment went to concerns that have defense 
contracts with the Government? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; I would say that in most cases they have. 
This particular man did not. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bowen. We have had a great many men in grade GS-12 who 
have left. They have been experts and specialists in certain scientific 
fields and they have gone with private industry. I know these indi- 
vidual cases very well and their increase in salary in their industrial 
jobs has been anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000 greater than they did 
receive in their Federal position. 

The Cuairman. What length of service, on an average, did these 
persons have? 
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Mr. Bowen. I would say the average service in this group that I 
speak of would be 10 to 12 years. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask if there is any evidence of a definite reeruitment 
program on the part of private industry among Federal employees 
of this category? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; there is a very definite indication of it. I 
personally was involved in such a case myself a very few weeks ago 
at a technical meeting in Atlantic City where after the business 
sessions were over another Government man and myself were having 
dinner with two men from industrial firms and the main subject 
of discussion was whether we would work for these industrial firms. 

The CuarrMan. Did these industrial concerns have contracts with 
the Government? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; at least one. I am not certain about the 
second one. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. Did you ever know one to leave and then come 
back to the Government? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; I have known that. 

Mr. Beckworts. How much information do you have on that? 

Mr. Bowen. These cases are in my experience usually isolated and 
are peculiar unto themselves. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you describe one? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. I could. A very good technical man who 
worked for me went to work for one of the rubber companies in 
Akron, and after about a year and a half he wrote and said he would 
like to come back to work again in Philadelphia primarily because 
he didn’t like Akron. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Did he have any trouble getting back? 

Mr. Bowen. No, sir; we were quite happy to get him back into 
our laboratory. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Did he say anything about the comparative net 
that he had at the end of the year? 

Did ke ever compare what he made with the Government in all 
detail with what he made in private industry? 

Mr. Bowen. I don’t know what his exact salary was in his indus- 
trial job, but I think when be came back to work for us perhaps our 
salary was either equal or a very few dollars less because of the 
circumstances of our available civil-service grade level. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Did you ever hear of more than one coming back 
to the Government? 

Mr. Rowen. This one case sticks in my mind at the moment. I 
have known of other cases in other Federal agencies, but I wouldn’t 
have any specific details. I would say that these are rare events 
when these people leave laboratories such as ours. It is very rare 
that they return. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That does not necessarily correspond with expe- 
rience I have had. I believe I have 4 or 5 people right now who 
worked for the Government during the war days. Of course those 
agencies were rather ballooned then. They were larger then than 
they are now. Some of them are not now in existence. These peo- 
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fn want back. I don’t know that they are scientists or anything 
ike that, but I just happen to have had some experience like that 
very recently, and it is difficult for them to get back. 

Mr. Bowen. Sir, these are not technical people that you are 
speaking of? 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wouldn’t say they are highly technical people, 
although some of them were drawing large salaries in the years that 
have gone by, if I understand their background. 

Mr. Bowen. That is, these are high-level administrative personnel. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Some of these people have had good jobs and 
had good jobs in the Government during the war. Some of them, 
I might say, are older people. 

Mr. Bowen. However, in the technical and scientific engineering 
fields, my experience has been that they do not return. 

Mr. Becxworts. I would say that that is definitely possible now 
because there has been such an expansion in that line of activity in 
our country. 

Mr. Bowen. In our laboratory we lost our chief man on all paint 
and protective coatings research to private industry, which has man 
Government contracts. We lost many other trained specialists, wich 
as our electronic microscope expert, our spectroscopic expert. Metal- 
lurgists are extremely difficult to hire and retain. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Have you finished your statement? 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions. 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Bowen. 


The next witness is Mr. Alfred F. Beiter, a former Member of the 
House, who is president of the National Customs Service Association. 
We have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Beiter on previous occasions. 
We always welcome you here, Mr. Beiter, as an old colleague of ours. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Alfred F. Beiter. I am president of the 
National Customs Service Association. 

Our association is an independent group. It is composed only of 
Customs Service employees and has approximately 6,000 members 
throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity the committee has 
afforded us to present the views of this association on proposed salary 
increases, a subject which is of paramount interest to all Federal 
workers. 

Federal employees are not asking for anything they feel they do not 
merit. 

There is a continuous round of pay raises going on in private in- 
dustry, where pay increases are tied to the cost-of-living index. 
Recent charts issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that pay 
increases for building-trades laborers have far exceeded those for 
Government workers in the 1947-57 period. Thus, the Government 
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could not possibly start an “inflationary” wage pattern by giving pay 
raises to its own employees. 

The apparent ease with which employees in industry have been 
able to obtain annual increases to compensate for skyrocketing livin 
costs has definitely been to their advantage. In comparison, Federa 
employees have been able to secure but 1 pay adjustment in 3 years 
ms 9 they have been unable to cope with uncontrolled price increases. 

Since 1951 employees of General Motors have received pay in- 
creases which add up to more than 26 percent. This month, under 
their union contract, they will receive an additional increase of not 
less than 2% percent. Not a year has passed without a pay raise. 

During the same period, classified and postal employees of the 
Federal Government have received a single increase, totaling 7% per- 
cent—18% percent less than General Motors employees received. 

General Motors employees also enjoy a noncontributory pension 
plan and have part of the cost of their hospitalization insurance paid 
for by their employer. 

I attended the hearings of this committee on salary increases for 
postal workers and was gratified to hear so many Members of Congress 
present testimony in support of proposed legislation to increase the 
salaries not only of postal workers but of classified employees as well. 

Many of the witnesses have recognized the need for some adjust- 
ment of the Federal salary level and the necessity for flexible self- 
starting arrangements to adjust those salaries to fluctuating living 
costs promptly and effectively. 

As you know, the National Customs Service Association pioneered 
this concept among employee organizations. 

Our association has advocated a cost-of-living adjustment, a roll- 
back, in effect, to the pre-Korea buying power of Government em- 
ployees’ salaries. Our plan contemplates tying the pay of classified 
workers to the Consumer Price Index, using a cost-of-living formula 
similar to that incorporated in contracts entered into by auto manu- 
facturing and other concerns and the labor unions. We believe it 
would be advisable to have a formula which would automatically 
adjust itself to changed conditions without the necessity and delay 
of beseiging Congress each time the price index rises. 

For the ninth month in a row, in May the nationwide Consumer 
oe hit a record high on the crest of a 0.3 percent rise in & 
month. 

The new rise in living costs carried the Consumer Price Index to a 
record of 119.6, compared with 100 for average prices in 1947-49. 
This means the housewife pays $11.96 for the same goods and services 
she purchased for $10 in 1947-49. 

Over the last 15 months, consumer prices have been climbing 
steadily, except for a 1-month break last August. 

Almost 1 million workers will get pay boosts under contracts gearing 
pay scales to the national price index, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, The increases include 4 cents an hour for 750,000 
steelworkers, 3 cents for 115,000 meatpackers, and 2 cents for 83,000 
aircraft workers. 

All signs point to a continuing rise in the cost of living. Mean- 
while, Federal workers have waited patiently for some sign of con- 
gressional interest in their problem. Per diem workers in Govern- 
ment have their salaries fixed by wage boards and when living costs 
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soar they do not need to come to Congress for relief. Classified em- 
ployees, on the other hand, cannot go to.the heads of their depart- 
ments for increases. They must wait for an act of Congress and, as 
you know, this takes many months, 

We heartily approve the action taken by the Senate Civil Service 
Committee in approving a bill to provide retroactive pay increases to 
the Government’s per diem (blue collar) workers each time their 
wages are adjusted upward. The committee-approved bill would 
make the pay increase retroactive to 30 days after the start of the 
wage survey. 

Here we have one group of Federal workers who not only get a pay 
increase every time the Consumer Price Index climbs a major fraction 
of a point, but, in addition, their increased salaries are made retro- 
active; while on the other hand. the classified workers have to come to 
Congress pleading for a token increase in take-home pay and, when 
the legislation is finally approved, it generally winds up with a section 
that reads something like this: ‘“This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the second pay period which begins after the date of enactment 
of this act.” 

Let me cite another recent action by the Congress. Two weeks 
ago, both the House and the Senate approved funds to make pay 
raises retroactive to last December (7 months) for the General Serv- 
ices Administration’s per diem (blue-collar) workers. I believe the 
bill is now in House-Senate conference, but the money for the item 
on retroactive pay boosts already has been agreed to. We do not 
resent the increases and retroactive increases these employees have 
been able to obtain. In fact, the per diem system seems to be working 
out rather well. Those paid under this system are paid rates similar 
or comparable to those paid in private industry, which is more than 
can be said about the salaries of classified employees. The per diems 
are in this fortunate position because their salaries are fixed by wage 
boards and they do not have to await action by Congress and the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission. 

Statistics over the past 10 years, from July 1947 through June 30, 
1956, will give an idea of how the three big groups of Federal employees 
have been treated salarywise: 

In July 1947, the average per diem was paid $2,529. As of last 
June 30, the average had risen to $4,324, an increase of 71.7 percent. 
In addition, a majority of the per diems have since received another 
basic pay raise which, officials estimate, will bring the overall increase 
to about 75 percent and the average salary to around $4,450. 

The salary of the average classified, in the same period, rose from 
$3,006 to $4,744, an increase of 57.8 percent. But that figure is, 
admittedly, inflated. The actual comparative figure, which is un- 
available, would be no more than 54 percent. The 1947 average 
salary includes thousands of low-paid employees, the former CPC’s, 
who were transferred from the classified to the per diem service, 
In the past year the average classified salary has inereased $100, to 
$4,844. 

Federal pay has fallen far behind living costs since the last Govern- 
ment pay raise in March of 1955. We feel that a cost-of-living 
adjustment based on the Consumer Price Index would be a fair 
approach to the problem. 
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There is submitted with my statement a draft of legislation to 
provide a cost-of-living increase for officers and employees of the 
United States. 

This proposal is a combination of two proposals presented to this 
xommittee in 1953—one by Representative Lesinski, a member of 
this committee, and another by Mrs. St. George, a former member of 
this committee. 

The proposed bill provides a $500-a-year pay increase for Govern- 
ment classified and postal employees, and has an escalator clause 
which would automatically adjust Federal salaries according to 
fluctuations in the cost-of-living index. 

Here is what the bill provides: 

All Government classified and postal workers would get a flat $500 
a year raise. Then, starting on July 30, a survey would be made 
every 6 months to determine if living costs had gone up or down. 
For each point or major fraction thereof that living costs rose or fell, 
an emplovee’s salary would be increased or decreased by $50 a year. 

The bill contains a protective clause whereby Federal employees’ 
— would not go below the amount they would receive after the 

$500 increase except by act of Congress. 

I anticipate several questions in connection with this bill. One is, 
of course, how we arrived at the figure of $500 per year, and that is 
based upon the action taken by the Senate committee in increasing 
the postal employees $546 and the action of this committee here in 
increasing the salaries, so we put a flat $500 figure in, believing that the 
committee had studied this and arrived at that figure, that $500 was 
the proper amount. As for the $50 per year increase or each time the 
price index goes up, we examined the contracts of some of the labor 
organizations and found that they used a 2 cent per hour, 3 cent per 
hour, and 4 cent per hour rate increase for each point. We took the 
average of 2% cents per hour, figuring that the 40 hours per week at 
2% cents per hour would be a dollar per week and, over a period of 1 
year, would be $50. That is how we arrived at the figure of $50 per 
point or an imaginary fraction thereof in granting the automatic in- 
creases. 

I ask that the proposed bill be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The draft referred to follows:) 


Drart or A Brit To Proving a Cost-or-Livinc Pay INCREASE FOR OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, effective the first pay period beginning 
after July 30, 1957, all postmasters, officers, and employees in the postal field 
service whose rates of compensation are prescribed by the Act entitled “An Act 
to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, officers, and employees of the postal 
service; to establish uniform procedure for computing comepensation; and for 
other purposes,”’ approved July 6, 1945, as amended, and all officers and employees 
whose rates of basic compensation are established under the Classification Act 
of 1949, approved October 28, 1949, as amended, shall receive additional com- 
pensation at the rate of $500 per annum: Provided, That officers and employees 
paid on an hourly or irregular part-time basis shall receive additional compensation 
at the rate of 25 cents per hour: Provided further, That postmasters at post 
offices of the fourth class shall receive additional compensation at the rate of a 
sum per:‘annum equal to 25 per centum of their basic annual compensation. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is authorized to investigate through the established 
agencies of the Government the facts relating to the cost of living in the United 
States during each six months’ period following July 30, 1957, and to establish 
the measure thereof in terms of the consumers’ price index for moderate income 
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families in large cities—all items, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, on a monthly basis, which hereafter shall be referred to 
in this Act as the basic consumers’ price index. The President is authorized and 
directed to establish an average basic consumers’ price index for each succeeding 
six months’ period following July 30, 1957. 

(b) For each point or major fraction thereof by which the average basic con- 
sumers’ price index during any 6 months’ period after July 30, 1957, varies from 
the average basic consumers’ price index on July 30, 1957, the compensation of 
each officer and employee who received an increase in compensation under this act 
shall be increased or reduced during the following 6-month period at the rate of 
$50 per annum for each officer and employee paid on an annual basis, 24 cents per 
hour for each hourly or irregular part-time employee, and 234 percent for each 
postmaster, at an office of the fourth class, in accordance with the increase or 
decrease in such average basic consumers’ price index. The rate of compensation 
of each such officer and employee shall not be reduced under this subsection to a 
rate which is less than the aggregate rate of compensation received by him by 
reason of the enactment of the first section of this act. 


aoe 3. This act may be cited as the ‘“‘Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Act of 

Mr. Berrer. If the automatic adjustment plan, tied in with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics price index, were enacted, it would give 
this committee and its counterpart in the Senate more time to devote 
to the study and consideration of other matters. 

We hope for favorable consideration of our proposal by this com- 
mittee. As one employee group representative, | want to say that 
we have nothing but praise for the work of this committee. We 
realize that a majority of your constituents are not Government em- 
ployees and that your service here is an extracurricular duty which 
you perform unselfishly, without fanfare, and little reward. We want 
you to know we appreciate it. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the initial cost of the legislation 
proposed by your bill? 

Mr. Berrer. I would judge it would be around $748 million, that 
is, not considering the $50 automatic increases that would come at a 
later date. Speaking of those automatic increases and the lump-sum 
across-the-board increases, at the last pay raise I think the average 
amount for the increase for the employees was between $350 and 
$400. That is quite a sum of money to appropriate or to absorb at 
one time and if the $50 automatic increase were granted it would not 
be quite such a bite at one time and could probably be absorbed 
through attrition, because it may happen twice a year. It couldn’t 
happen any oftener because the bill provides that it should be every 
6 months. Therefore, that cost could be absorbed I believe more 
easily through attrition than by taking a huge sum of $700 million 
or $750 million and trying to absorb it through attrition at one time. 

The CuarrMAn. Does your proposed bill cover both postal and 
classified employees? 

Mr. Betrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. About three-quarters of a million dollars would be 
the initial cost of it. 

Mr. Berrer. Thet is right. No. I beg your pardon. That 
would be more than that with the postal employees, yes. 

Mr. Russ. A little over a billion? 

Mr. Berrrrer. That is right. 

The CHarrMANn. How do you suggest that this initial cost of over 
a billion dollars be financed by the Federal Government? 
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Mr. Berrer. I think a part of it can be financed through attrition. 
The other part would have to be appropriation. 

The CHarrMan. Would you add that to the deficit, or would you 
provide that appropriations be made? 

Mr. Berrer. I think an appropriation could be made. 

The Cuairman. Or provide that the taxes be increased? 

Mr. Brirer. Of course it would have to follow if you made an 
appropriation you would have to increase the taxes, and the employee 
would be contributing to a part of that tax. 

The CuatrMAN. Don’t you think the taxes now are burdensome 
and almost backbreaking to the average person? 

Mr. Berrrer. It doesn’t compare anywhere near with some of the 
taxes that are paid in foreign countries. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ress. Do I understand that you are supporting H. R. 2462 
by Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Berrer. My reference to Mr. Lesinski was back in 1953, Mr. 
Rees. When I spoke of Mr. Lesinski I was referring to his bill ‘back 
in 1953 in which he provided a cost-of-living increase. 

Mr. Rees. You are not necessarily supporting that proposed legis- 
lation this morning, then? 

Mr. Berrer. I think it should be a flat across-the-board increase 
because it costs the fellow in the lower brackets just as much as it 
does the fellow in the higher brackets to go to the store and get $10 
worth of groceries. The fellow in the lower brackets usually raises 
a lot of kids, whereas the fellow in the higher brackets raises poodle 
dogs, and the fellow in the higher brackets goes to the store and the 
meat market and buys sirloin steaks, tenderloin steaks, and the fellow 
in the lower brackets has to supply his kids with hot dogs and ham- 
burgers or chittlings. 

The CuarrmMan. Chittlings? 

Mr. Betrer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I thought they just ate them down South. 

Mr. Ress. I don’t believe I ever heard of chittlings. 

Mr. Berrer. That is a southern dish. You come from Kansas, 
Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Ruzs. Under the proposal submitted by Mr. Lesinski and by 
Mr. Broyhill, an employee in step 1 of grade 2, for example, gets an 
increase of $364, but if he is over in step 1 of grade 10 he gets an 
increase of $1,087. 

Mr. Betrer. That is right. I don’t agree with that. The fellow 
that of course proposes that is the fellow in the higher brackets and 
they are the men who appear before your committee here. It isn’t 
the fellow in the little gr ade 3 that appears before this committee and 
says, “I need more money.’ 

‘Mr. Russ. In step 1 of grade 12 he gets an increase of $1,492, or if 
he is in the upper brackets of grade 14 he would get as much as $1, 756. 
You don’t go along with that? 

Mr. Berrer. I don’t go along with that. 

Mr. Ress. In talking about comparing these salaries with those of 
the blue collar workers, aren’t blue collar workers’ salaries based on 
the comparative salaries in the area rather than the cost of living? 
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Mr. Berrer. Yes, that is right. The rates differ in various areas. 
For instance, the rate in New York City is much higher than it would 
be probably in, let’s say, Puerto Rico, or Hawaii, or New Orleans. 
I think that probably in ‘San Francisco it is high like it is in New York. 
Boston is high and so is Chicago. They cet, more per hour in those 
cities than they would in the smaller cities. 

Mr. Rees. That is because of the wage scale or pay in that area, 
rather than what is known as the cost of living. 

Mr. Berrer. Well, the cost of living in those cities is somewhat 
less, too. I mentioned Puerto Rico. Wait a minute. Take Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico is higher because they have to get all their food and 
supplies from continental United States and it is shipped in American 
bottoms, which brings the cost up still higher, and they get a differ- 
ential there of 17% percent in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Rezs. You spoke about the wages paid in the automobile 
industry and the increases. How do they compare on an annual 
basis? 

The folks you are talking about don’t get annual salaries, do they? 

Mr. Bsrtrer. No. It is paid on a weekly basis. 

Mr. Ress. I just wondered what. they got on an annual basis, 
You don’t have figures on that? 

Mr. Berrer. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Ress. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Beiter, on page 6 of your statement in the 
second paragraph, you suggest that after starting on July 30, a survey 
would be made every 6 months to determine if the living costs had 
gone up or down. Who would make that survey and what would be 
the cost of it? 

Mr. Berrer. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does. It is available 
and the bill I believe provides that the President is authorized. It is 
no additional cost because all he has to do is to ask the Bureau of Labor 
statistics what the figure is because they do that continuously. It is 
a continuous monthly proposition. 

Mrs. Harpen. It is gratifying to know it would not be an additional 
cost. 

Mr. Berrer. No additional cost. There are no new wages set up 
or anything of that kind. They use the Bureau of labor Statistics 
figures which change from month to month, as you people know. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. Mr. Beiter, I can’t disagree with your statement 
that the fellow in the lower income bracket is having a more difficult 
time meeting this increase in the cost of living. That was very well 
pointed up here during the hearings on the proposed increase in salaries 
for the postal employ ees. They are having a very difficult and 
serious time getting along. However, don’t you feel that we likewise 
have a responsibility to increase the salaries of the people in the higher 
grades proportionate to their responsibilities and work? It has been 
pointed out here by Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Lasseter this morning, 
that we have over the period of years by these flat across-the-board 
increases compressed the whole salary schedule. Do you feel that we 
should continue to do that, or don’t you feel that we should try to 
make this salary structure more realistic i in that as you increase some of 
the responsibilities your salary is increased accordingly? 
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Mr. Beiter. If the committee wishes to grant a cost-of-living in- 
crease, that is one thing, but if the committee, on the other hand, 
wishes to amend the Classification Act to get these compressed areas 
adjusted, that is another thing, and a study I think should be made 
by this committee and probably legislation should come out to correct | 
that. 4 

Mr. Broyuitu. What you are suggesting here is a further com- 
pression, which means that aikenatets the only way we are going to 
straighten it out is to increase the salaries of those in the upper grades 
a greater amount and a greater percentage over those in lower grades? 

Mr. Berrer. That will probably come. 

Mr. Broyuitu. However, this proposal of yours further aggravates q 
the situation right now. 

Mr. Beiter. It does. 

Mr. Broyuaruy. Further, your proposal is advocating a flat across- 
the-board $500 increase. Yet your cost-of-living escalator clause 
here works on a percentage basis, does it not? 

Mr. Berrer. No. It gives them a flat $50 increase for every 
fraction 

Mr. Broyuity. Regardless whether it is grade 2 or grade 15. 

Mr. Berrer. That is right. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. I would like to comment on your last paragraph in 
your statement. I hope that applies tome. Pretty close to a major- 
ity of my constituents are Federal employees. 

Mr. Berrer. I wish Mr. Gross were here. 

Mr. Broyurtt. I expect the Federal employees to vote for me. 

Mr. Berrer. I think from the returns of the last election they did 
vote for you. 

Mr. Broyuitu. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like to say first of all to my colleague from 
Virginia that I had long suspected that a majority of his constituents 
were Government employees and I compliment him in representing 
them in their interest. 

Mr. Broyai.u. I don’t apologize for being slightly prejudiced. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. First of all, I am delighted to have a witness 
testify to a program which at least in part he feels can be absorbed by 
a process of attrition rather than by simply piling the total cost on 
the taxpayer. I am very much interested in testimony relating to 
the cost-of-living escalator provision. I think in the long-range 
viewing of this problem that is something that just cannot be dis- | 
regarded. I would like to ask first of all what the gentleman’s i 
feeling is, were this type of approach adopted, as to what the effects ) 
would be in terms of the year-after-year demands for pay increases 
before this committee. 

Mr. Brrrer. As soon as this was adopted you wouldn’t be having 
employee groups coming before the committee asking for a pay | 
increase because it would be automatically taken care of. | 

Mr. Jonansen. Would the gentleman feel that the leadership of 
the employee organizations generally would subscribe to such a 
policy? 

Mr. Berrer. I can’t answer for other employee groups, but as for 
our association at convention after convention a resolution has been 
approved and the delegates from the convention from all over the 
United States have approved the escalator clause. 
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Mr. JoHANsEN. Let me commend the organization for that stand. 
I do not mean to attribute unworthy or improper motives to the 
leadership of these organizations, but they too are elected representa- 
tives and I suppose they have to face some of the realities of delivering 
to their constituents. Is this going to pose a problem for them if 
they aren’t going to have this periodic package to deliver, or at least 
to work for? 

Mr. Berrer. There are many other projects they could be working 
on for the benefit of the people that they represent; for instance, 
classification, annual leave, and sick leave. There are so many other 
things that they could work on and do probably a better job if they 
didn’t have to devote so much time in trying to secure legislation for 
increases in salaries each year. 

Mr. JoHanseEn. I don’t know if the gentleman was present at the 
time Mr. Lyons testified during the post office pay hearings. In 
answer to a question of mine he made the statement, as I recall it, to 
the effect that in private industry there was a growing dissatisfaction 
or inclination to get away from the escalator clause in union contracts. 
Would the gentleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. Berrer. I haven’t seen any cancellations of contracts. In fact, 
it has been to the contrary. They have been renewing their contracts 
from time to time. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would like to say that I questioned the complete 
accuracy of the statement, but I wondered if the witness had any 
knowledge of any general trend away from that. 

Mr. Berrer. I have no knowledge of that. As I stated a moment 
ago, I think it is to the contrary. They keep renewing their contracts 
all the time. 

Mr. JoHanseEn. I have one final question: My esteemed minority 
leader on the committee made the point, and I think it is an important 
one and may pose some problems of the comparison with the per diem 
employees, the wage scale board employees, whose pay is on a pre- 
vailing rate in the area. Would you think that there would be any 
problem with respect to classified employees, for example, due to the 
fact that it would be a national scale rather than a local or prevailing 
area? 

Mr. Beiter. I think the Federal employees whether they live in 
New York or New Orleans should be paid the same salary because 
they are doing the same type of work. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask one other question: Isn’t it true that even 
with respect to the wage board employees the prevailing rate in the 
area does actually reflect living cost factors? 

Mr. Berrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So that that factor is still an element in the pay 
scale? 

Mr. Berrer. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions. 

You say you would take care of the cost by attrition? 

Mr. Brrrer. It could be more or less taken care of that way. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would elaborate further on that. What 
kind of attrition? 

Mr. Berrer. Well, when a person retires. 

The CuarrmMan. You wouldn’t fill his job? 
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Mr. Beiter. That is right, you wouldn’t fill his job. In some cases 
or in some agencies it may work a difficulty or a problem, but in 
other agencies I think it would be very, very easily handled. 

The CHarrMaAn. You mean you would fill, say, only 3 out of 4 jobs 
that would become vacant? Just what principle would you use? 

Mr. Berrer. It would depend entirely on your overall cost, but 
there would be a number of persons you would have to retire that way 
or absorb through that way. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I take it the witness would at least subscribe to 
the goal that was adopted by the Manpower Utilization Committee 
of a 1-out-of-10 ratio as a pretty generally sound objective. 

Mr. Berrer. I think that committee has done a splendid job. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would like to differ respectfully with the witness 
and say that the subcommittee itself doesn’t feel it has accomplished 
what it should have. 

Mr. Beiter. The majority have accomplished it, but I think their 
recommendations are sound. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Beiter. 

The committee will next hear from Mr. Russell Stephens, president 
of the American Federation of Technical Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
purposes of identification, my name is Russell M. Stephens. I am 
president of the American Federation of Technical Engineers, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. Our organization is among the unions affiliated 
with the Government Employees Council, AFL—CLO. 

I am indeed grateful to have been afforded the opportunity to 
testify on behalf of the organization which I represent, on a matter 
of such vast importance as is being considered here today. 

In the beginning of my prepared statement I refer to H. R. 2462, 
Congressman Lesinski’s bill. In order to conserve time I will skip 
my testimony on that bill as it has been very well presented by pre- 
vious witnesses. There is just one matter in that bill that has not 
come up before and I would like to make a recommendation with 
respect to it. 

As section 3 of the bill would make it retroactive to January 1, 
1957, in the interest of equity and justice there must be savings clauses 
added similar to those incorporated in the 1955 Pay Act to protect 
those who are promoted or transferred from other pay setting statutes 
during the period of retroactivity. The act of 1951, which was retro- 
active, did not include such savings clauses and caused numerous 
injustices. These injustices were well recognized by both the House 
and Senate committees in 1955 and relief was provided at that time. 

That would apply of course to any legislation that might be enacted 
by the House that would provide for retroactive payments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to say a few words in 
support of H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804. As you know, Mr. Chairman, 
under the present Classification Act all classified or graded civil service 
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employees have their salaries established in accordance with a single 
salary table. I am, of course referring to the general service schedule 
establishing salaries for all grades of positions, GS-1 through GS-18. 
This in effect results in a situation whereby the Congress, who alone 
establishes pay levels for each of the 18 grades, has no latitude what- 
soever to take into account the ever-present economic situations 
generated by the supply and demand factor. 

The knowledges and talents of the scientist, engineer, and technician 
are as much a commodity, subject to competitive bidding, as are short 
supply materials, The serious national shortage of engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians is apparent to all. One need only to scan the 
classified ad section of any newspaper to note the frantic competi- 
tion existing today for the services of these highly and uniquely skilled 
workers. One need only to scan the records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to note the poor succes it has had in its attempt to recruit 
these people for its essential Government needs. One needs only to 
listen to the Government agency engineering administrators, as I 
have, to be cognizant of the absolute need of those agencies for an 
ever-increasing supply of engineers and technicians to meet their 
workload requirements. 

This is especially true in the manufacturing, research, and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of Defense. This situation creates 
the economic circumstance which make the engineer and technician 
one of the most valuable commodities, whose retention or recruitment 
are subject to the age old law of supply and demand. You may 
inquire at any college or university and be told by the placement 
officers that their engineering and scientific graduates have a varied 
choice of jobs at ever-increasing salaries. It is only in recent years 
that it has been necessary for employers to apply to the Federal-State 
Employment Service System for recruitment of engineers and tech- 
nicians, but since January 1955 the number of engineering jobs in 
clearance has doubled. This is in only 2 years. In November of 
1956 there were demands upon this Service for 6,500 engineers. This, 
of course, is in addition to the thousands of engineers who have 
entered industry through college and university recruitment. 

The major factor in this present shortage is an increase in the 
demand, rather than simply a shortage in the training processes. 
An ever-increasing number of persons have been trained but the 
demand for their services has increased much more rapidly. The 
demand for scientists and engineers was greatly accelerated by the 
Federal Government’s research and development expenditures. The 
Federal Government’s research and development expenditures have 
increased to a total of about $2% billion or about 25 times the expendi- 
tures in the year 1940. Somewhere between 90,000 and 100,000 
scientific and engineering jobs are created by such expenditures, to 
say nothing of the magnitude of engineering and scientific technician 
requirements. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with the need for the services of these people, 
inspired by the necessities of Government operation, does it make any 
sense at all for the Government to be tied to a horse-and-buggy pay 

olicy that prevents its own establishments from being in a success- 
ully competitive position? 

We most sincerely believe, Mr. Chairman, that in H. R. 2803 and 
H. R. 2804 you have the answer to the problem. The engineer, the 
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scientist, and the technician being tied to the single classification scale 
has had his salary adjusted, in accordance with the across-the-board 
increases, too infrequently granted by the Congress. This just does 
not make good sense. There should be complete flexibility, whereby 
the Congress has a method by which it can adjust specific classifica- 
tions of positions when required to-do so because of prevailing private 
industry trends. This flexibility is sured by the establishment of a 
separate classification schedule within the broad framework of the 
Classification Act as is provided in title III of H. R. 2803 and H. R. 
2804. This schedule would be known as the scientific and professional 
schedule. The per annum rates for the new schedule and the con- 
version table provided in section 302 were arrived at as a result of 
studies of comparative private industry practice. 

Again, I need not go into a statistical analysis as to what prompted 
the sponsors of these bills as far as drafting specifics are concerned. 
Complete justification of not only the need for this legislation but the 
specific salary rates may be taken from the reports of the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
(Cordiner Committee), the White House Committee on Engineers and 
Scientists for Federal Programs (Young Committee), and the National 
Committee for the Development of Scientists and Engineers (Bevis 
Committee). I respectfully request, Mr. Chairman, that the reports 
of the above committees be made a part of the records of these hearings. 

While I have no direct knowledge, statements have been circulated 
in the press that the report of the Young committee may not be made 
public. I am certain that if such is true that this committee has ways 
and means of bringing to light that most valuable study. And from 
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the standpoint of solving a critical recruitment problem facing the 
Federal Government as an employer, disclosure of the report would 
be a public service. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal local unions of our federation have 
made a diligent study of H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804 since their intro- 


duction. It is our earnest belief that for ultimate success, all segments 
of the engineering team should be considered as a team in the initial 
enactment of these bills. Therefore, in order to complete the team, 
I earnestly suggest and recommend that the following classifications 
of positions be incorporated in the list appearing in title IV, section 
401 (a) (6). mn 


GS-803-0 
GS-818-0 
GS-1020-0 
GS-1102-0 
xS-1150-0 
GS-1152-0 
GS-1670-0 
7S-1671-0 
GS- 1672-0 
GS-1875-0 
GS-1946-0 
GS-2015-0 
GS-134-0 
GS-1370-0 
GS-1372-0 


Safety engineering series. 
Engineering drafting series. 
Illustrator (technical equipment) 
Contracts specialists series. 
Industrial specialists series. 
Production specialists series. 
Equipment specialists series. 
Electronic technician series. 
Ordnance technician series. 
Shipbuilding inspector series. 

Ship surveyor and inspector series. 
Allowance specialist series. 
Military intelligence analysis series 
Cartography series 

Geodesy series 


The CHatRMANn. What bill is that? 
Mr. StepHens. That is H. R. 2804 and H. R. 2803. 
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I will be roth happy to make arrangements to furnish the committee 
th job descriptions of the above classifications if they are 


or its staff wi 
desired. ia 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to section 604 (c) of 
H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804. This subsection as written would pro- 
vide premium payment of 1 times the employee’s basic salary for 
holiday work. Under existing law the employee is paid double time 
for holiday work, and I respectfully suggest that the subsection be 
amended to reflect current practices. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I fully endorse and urge your favorable 
reports on H. R. 2462, H. R. 2803, and H. R. 2804 with the amend- 
ments that I have recommended. 

I again thank you for this opportunity for your courtesy and 
interest in this most important legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Did you draft that bill, H. R. 2803? 

Mr. Srepuens. H. R. 2803 was primarily drafted by the staff of 
of this committee; H. R. 2804, rather. Both, however, are the same. 
I did confer with Mr. Johnson on several occasions at the time that 
it was being drafted. 

The Cuarrman,. If H. R. 2462 should ever become the law, what 
effect would that have on H. R. 2803 and H. R. 2804? 

Mr. Srepuens. If H. R. 2462 should become a law I think there 
would have to be in committee some integration of the two pieces of 
legislation. 

The CuarrMaANn. You approve of increasing the compensation of 
employees by 10 percent on the first $2,500? 

Mr. Steruens. I certainly do. 

The CuarrMan. And then 24% percent on the compensation from 
$2,500 to $10,000? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And 27% percent for any amount above $10,000? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Are you in Government employment today? 

Mr. Stepuens. No, | am not. I represent the employees in the 
Government service, the technical and engineering employees. 

May I give you my reasons for recommending these increases as 
they are written in H. R. 2462 just by reminding you of the history 
of pay-raise legislation in the Congress since 1945 and showing how 
the legislation since that date has tended to compress the entire salary 
structure of the Classification Act. 

As you may well know, the Classification Act was originally written 
to provide equal pay for equal work and to provide pay levels com- 
mensurate with duties and responsibilities, which has been thoroughly 
distorted since the act went into effect. 

In 1945, the first pay raise in many years, an increase of 20 percent 
was provided for those salaries not in excess of $1,200, plus 10 percent 
of that portion of the salary in excess of $4,600, plus 5 percent of that 
portion of tne salary in excess of $4,600, which certainly had a very 
compressing effect upon the entire salary structure. 

In 1946 there was a pay raise of 14 percent, or $250, whichever 
was greater, a flat amount with respect to those above the very low 
brackets, which certainly added further compression. 

In 1948 there was a flat increase, a dollar increase of $330, which 
added further to the compression. 
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In 1949 there was a reclassification and although that was termed 
& pay increase, to some it resulted in less take-home pay. 

I can cite the case of the GS—11 at the second step who actually 
received less money after that so-called pay increase because it put 
him in a higher income-tax bracket and his take-home pay was lower. 
In many cases the increase was only $11 or $12 a year. 

In 1955 we had the 7%-percent increase which did not tend to eompress 
that salary structure, but you can see, Mr. Chairman, that all we are 
asking in H. R. 2482 is that the trend be reversed somewhat so as to 
make up for some of the deflationary effects of the salary structure 
that have occurred in the past 12 years. 

The CuarrMan. I believe H. R. 2804 provides for 14 grades. 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. At the present time there are 18 grades in the 
general schedule. 

Mr. StrepuHens. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. The highest grade for the scientific and profes- 
sional schedule, No. 14, would be $19,000. 

Mr. StrepHens. That is right, sir. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that at the present time although there are 18 grades in the Classifica- 
tion Act, the scientific and professional jobs start at grade 5 and then 
skip grade 6, go to grade 7, skip grade 8 and go to grade 9, skip grade 
10 and go to grade 11, so there is only one less grade actually than 
what we have at present. I might say that grade 14 at the $19,000 
figure is the top scientific man in the Government. 

The CuarrMAn. What would be the cost of H. R. 2803? 

Mr. SrepHens. There would be no cost, Mr. Chairman. The 
Government would save money. 

The CHarrMan. How is that? 

Mr. StrepHens. I might add that former President Hoover in his 
report estimated that there would be a $5 million saving just in turn- 
over alone if the salaries of the personnel, especially in these middle 
and higher brackets, were brought somewhere near private-industry 
levels 

The CHarrMAN. You say that would be attrition, or in your 
turnover? 

Mr. Strepuens. There would be much less turnover. The Govern- 
ment would be able to get much higher competent personnel. The 
Cordiner Committee report which I have before me here after an 
extensive survey found that in the 1930’s one-half of the graduates 
recruited into the Federal service in the engineering fields came from 
the top fifth of their classes. 

Now there are very few employees being recruited that even have 
engineering degrees. They are doing the best they can to get em- 
ployees and they are not getting nearly the type of employees that 
they formerly did. I might say that the ratio of quits and turnover 
in the engineering field is 1 to 3 in the GS—12-and-above level, which 
was established by the report of the Cordiner Committee. 

The CHarrMAN. How long has that been true? 

Mr. SrerpHens. That is true at present. 

The CuatrMan. I say how long has it been true? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Since 1951, I believe. 

The CuarrMan. Back in World War II? 

Mr. StepHens. No. I believe that is the fifties. It is in the 
report. 
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The CaatrMan. You don’t know what year? 

Mr. StepHens. Not offhand. 

Mr. Rees. Was it rather recent? 

Mr. STePHeEns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. Then the burden of your testimony is to pay more 
money to these people you represent because there is a shortage and 
because of the competition? 

Mr. SrepHens, Because of the competition generally. 

Mr. Ress. It isn’t the question so much of the increased cost of 
living, but it is a question of paying them more money to get higher 
type personnel. 

Mr. SrepHens. That is right, sir. The Cordiner Committee has 
made a number of surveys, and they find that at the time of the 
survey the starting salaries for engineers and scientists in the Govern- 
ment were $60 to $820 below private industry starting salaries. That 
was in the 1956 survey. A recent issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report reported a survey that indicated that 1957 starting salaries for 
newly graduated engineers, and scientists, and technicians, were up 
$500 over last year, which gives us as much as a $1,500 discrepancy 
at the starting level, which of course is magnified many times as you 
go up through the various ranks. 

Mr. Rees. You are really testifying on behalf of a special group, 
aren’t vou? 

Mr. Stepuens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEeNn. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansen. I notice the witness refers to the Government 
correcting its pay scale so as to get into a successfully competitive 
position. I noticed also a reference to the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. Do you feel that the Government may possibly 
be creating some of the competitive situation itself by cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr. Srepuens. I have no direct knowledge, Mr. Johansen, but the 
Cordiner Committee after study indicated in their report that that 
is not so, that there is only one-fifth of the industrial employers that 
have defense contracts, and that generally speaking the salary levels 
for engineers and scientists at all levels are about equal. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Does the report indicate whether that is true of 
the one-fifth that you speak of? 

Mr. SrepHens. The report makes no indication along those lines, 
sir. 
Mr. JoHANSEN. In view of some testimony we had previously here 
and before the Manpower Utilization Committee, would you have any 
feeling that in that area of the one-fifth of the employers of the firms 
that do have Government contracts, that may at least be an aggra- 
vation and may mitigate against free operation of the law of supply 
and demand? 

Mr. Stepuens. I can only answer that from my own experience, 
Mr. Johansen. My organization represents not only Federal Govern- 
ment employees, but private industrial engineers, draftsmen, and 
scientists. I can say that our salary scales under collective bargain- 
ing agreements are no higher in those industries that do have defense 
contracts than in the other industries. 

Mr. JoHanseENn. Is the witness saying that he feels that competition 
on the basis of individual hirings at considerably above average scales 
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by these firms having Government contracts is not a factor at all in 
the problem that the Government faces? 

Mr. Srepuens. If I knew whether or not the employer having 
Government contracts was paying a higher entrance salary than those 
not having them, I might be able to answer your question, but I have 
no direct knowledge that that is true. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would the gentleman feel that we would be justi- 


fied in exploring that so far as the subcommittee of which I speak is 
concerned? 


Mr. SrepHens. I believe that would be proper, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions of the witness? 

What are those things you want included in the record here? I 
thought you had some exhibits. 

Mr. StepHens. I would like to have made as part of this record, if 
the committee would agree, the report of the Cordiner Committee. 

The CHarrMan. That request will be denied. We can’t encumber 
the record with that report. It is an official report made to the Defense 
Department. 

You will be excused. 

That concludes all the witnesses this morning except Mr. Messer, 
Mr. Walters, and Mr. Whitmore. They will be heard the first thing 
in the morning. The hearing will be adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon the hearing wus recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m. Thursday, July 11, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEB ON Post Orrice anp Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 215, House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman), 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

This morning we have certain colleagues of ours in the House who 
desire to make statements in connection with the legislation now 
being considered by the committee. 

I see first our colleague Victor A. Knox, of Michigan. We will be 
glad to hear from you, Mr. Knox. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR A. KNOX, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Knox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Victor A. Knox. I ama Member of Congress from the 
11th Congressional District of Michigan. My hometown is at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., there are many Federal employees—both 
classified and wage board employees. In January of this year an 
announcement of a rate increase for wage board employees became 
effective amounting to an average of 17 cents an hour. This was not 
only a large increase, but was the second that had been granted since 
the revision of the Classification Act salary schedules in May of 1955. 

During 1956 about 150 wage board areas were granted rate increases 
as a result of local area surveys, and during 1955 there was a propor- 
tionate number granted after the Classification Act salary schedule 
revision. 

The CHarrMAN. What kind of work are these wage board employees 
doing generally? 

Mr. Knox. They are mostly in labor, janitor service, et cetera. 

A thorough study of the wage board rate increases granted during 
the full period will indicate clearly that the base salaries of the two 
large groups of Federal employees are completely out of balance. 
Private industry avoids inequities of this type by giving proportionate 
increases to salaried employees whenever there is a rate adjustment 
by contract with labor. Not a single employee in Sault Ste. Marie 
takes issue with the hourly rates being paid to wage board employees: 

Since the rates accurately reflect those paid by private industry 
for comparable skills and responsibilities, however, it is not diffieult 
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to understand the feelings of cost clerks, timekeepers, statistical 
clerks, stenographers, and warehouse clerks when they suddenly learn 
that salarywise their functions are worth less to the Government than 
the services of janitors and nonskilled and semiskilled laborers, and 
that they have appreciably lost ground in both the local and the 
national economy. 

If a study were also made of the changed Classification Act salary 
schedules and wage board raise paid since the wage spiral began in 
the mid-1940’s, I believe you would find that the Classification Act 
salaries, particularly in the grades above GS-7, have continually lost 
ground by comparison. 

I have received numerous letters from the classified employees, and 
especially want to bring to your attention one of an accounting and 
auditing clerk with 14 years’ service who is making less than janitors, 
truck drivers and laborers, who have approximately half the amount 
of service. 

The janitor with 6% years of service receives $1.90 an hour, as 
compared to the clerk with 14 years’ service, and who is receiving 
$1.89 per hour. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I interrupt? 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANsEeN. Are they both Government employees? 

Mr. Knox. They are both Government employees. They both 
work on the project at the Sault Ste. Marie locks. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that your committee, in 
considering this legislation today, make certain that adequate provi- 
sions are made for the removal of the existing inequities in the salaries 
coming under the Classification Act. 

I do hope that favorable consideration will be given so that this 
discriminatory feature could be eliminated. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Knox. That completes my statement. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions of our colleagues? 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Chairman, I am glad my colleague from 
Michigan has appeared before us. In order to put emphasis on the 
point he amet out, we have to remember that he comes from 
Sault Ste. Marie, which is on the St. Marys River of St. Marys 
Falls, which connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron, which has the 
canal that has the largest number of tonnage of any canal in the world. 

The important thing about his area is the fact that it is a vital link 
in our transportation system of this country, and the Federal em- 

loyees in that area are the principal people that keep it operating. 

n the wintertime they repair the locks; in the summer they have to 
watch for the passage of their vessels that go through there, and if we 
are going to be so negligent in denying these people the proper salaries, 
we are hurting ourselves throughout the whole country. 

Mr. Knox. You are correct in your statement. 

Mr. Lzstnskr. There is an importance of that canal to this country. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Lesinski, it is true that the employees that operate 
the locks through the summer period when transportation is at its 
peak are the same employees that repair the locks in the winter season. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Thank you, Mr. Knox, 
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The CHarrMan. Our next colleague to be heard is the Honorable 
John F. Baldwin, of California. 
We are pleased to hear from you, Mr. Baldwin. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Batpwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is John F. Baldwin, from ‘the Sixth Con- 
gressional District in California. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to 
testify in favor of legislation to increase the pay of Federal classified 
civilian employees. The district which I represent is located in the 
San Francisco Bay area in northern California. This area is generally 
considered to be one of the highest pay-scale areas and one of the 
highest cost-of-living areas in the United States. 

The salaries of the Federal classified civilian employees in this area 
are no longer comparable to the salaries of private industry and private 
business. This has meant that many skilled Federal employees, 
particularly in engineering fields, have quit their jobs in Federal 
civilian service to accept more lucrative positions in private industry 
or private business. 

I feel very stongly that Congress should take steps to correct this 
inequitable situation, by passing a bill at this session to increase the 
salaries of Federal classified civilian employees. 

Another inequity which now exists, as stated by Mr. Knox, the 

entleman who preceded me, is that Federal Wage Board employees 

in this area have received several pay increases within the last few 
years, as compared to only one pay increase for Federal classified 
civilian employees. 

This has created situations where Federal Wage Board employees 
are receiving higher pay thn Federal classified civilian employees who 
are supervising the Wage Board employees. This is true, for example, 
at Mare Island Naval Yard where we have 9,800 civilian employees at 
the present time and I have had numerous letters from classified em- 
er who state that when the last Wage Board increase was made 

st fall, they ended up as supervisory personnel getting a smaller 
amount per month than the Wage Board employees under their 
supervision. 

This creates a most unfortunate morale situation, and in my opinion 
is detrimental to the whole Federal civilian service. This inequity can 
— be corrected by an increase in Federal classified civilian employees’ 
salaries. 

There are many Federal installations in my district. These in- 
stallations employ thousands of Federal civilian employees. In the 
very positions where experience and background are most vitally 
needed, particularly in electronics and engineering, we are losing the 
best civilian employees that we have. The loss of highly trained per- 
sonnel of this type results in large expenditures on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in endeavoring to train replacement personnel to 
take over the positions which have been vacated. 

I believe you must recognize the fact that if we are to compete 
for the skills of these highly trained employees, the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay salaries that are at least commensurate with those 
paid by private industry or private business. 
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For tne foregoing reasons, Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly recom- 
mend action on the part of this committee in improving legislation to 
eae increases in the pay of Federal classified employees, and I 

ope this legislation can be approved soon, and brought before the 
House of Representatives during the present session. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the various salary increase 
ao that are now pending before this committee for classified em- 
ployees? e 

Mr. Batpwin. I am familiar with the fact that you have a large 
number of salary increase bills before you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Do you endorse any one of those bills? 

Mr. Batowin. Rather then picking between the large number 
before you, I would like to recommend that the pay increase granted 
to classified employees be at least commensurate with the pay increase 
bill that has already been approved for postal employees. I think 
that that should be the minimum, in fairness to the classified em- 
ployees. 

The CHarrMan. Do you approve of a flat, across-the-board in- 
crease for all classified employees from the lowest grade to the highest 
grade, through grade 18? 

Mr. Batpwin. I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that a percent- 
age increase would be fair to the classified employees in a straight 
across-the-board increase. 

The CHarrman. Are there any questions of our colleague? Mr. 
Corbett? 

Mr. Corsetrt. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has found 
any evidence of private industry trying to recruit Government em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Batpwin. I have had such reports to me at Travis Air Base, 
which is one of the very large air bases in the Pacific coast area, and 
is located in my district, and I have had it reported to me by some of 
the supervisory officer personnel that there has been some recruiting 
on that base. 

Mr. Corsetr. Certainly there has been advertising in the area for 
certain types of personnel, has there not, apart from direct recruiting? 
The companies have advertised for certain situations. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s testimony, because we are finding more 
and more the fact that, particularly in the electronics field and the 
field of aviation, that the Government is spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars training pilots, technicians, and whatnot. Then we 
grant a defense contract to some company and the company comes 
along and takes the trained personnel that the Government has paid 
for and utilizes them. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Corsett, We have got a very severe case of the Government 
being in competition for the trained help of the very people it is buying 
goods from. 

Mr. Batpwin. I am very glad the gentleman made that point. At 
Mare Island Shipyard, this caleba was the first shipyard on the 
Pacific coast to go into construction of atomic submarines. They 
have several atomic submarines now under construction. 

That type of operation requires very highly skilled, especially trained 
serecninel, and to get the personnel trained to the proper point and 
then have them lost to private industry, which in this field can afford 
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to offer much more than is available to Federal employees, I think is a 
great loss. 

The CuatrMan. How would you finance the cost of legislation en- 
dorsed by you, providing for this increase to classified employees? 
Would you raise the taxes, which are already backbreaking and bur- 
densome, or would you recommend that Congress appropriate to cover 
the cost of the increase, or would you add it to our deficit? 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, I realize that this committee has a 
problem of considering the cost involved. However, my understand- 
ing is that every time the Federal Government loses personnel, par- 
ticularly in the highly trained, specialized, scientific, engineering or 
other fields, they have to take new personnel and train them to the 
same degree of experience. That also is a severe cost to the Federal 
Government. 

All I can say in answer to the question of the chairman is that I 
think we have to recognize that for the Federal Government to get 
the type of employees that we should have, that the salaries that we 
are able to offer must at least be competitive with similar positions in 
private industry and private business. 

That, of course, means that we are going to have to pay a higher 
amount than is being paid at the present time, but I think we have to 
recognize that fact, and that will be a matter of appropriations next 
year and in subsequent years, in the same way that we take care of 
other increases. If the Defense Department comes into the Appro- 
priations Committee and states that it now costs the Defense Depart- 
ment a higher sum to build a certain type of plane, because the cost 
of materials has gone up, we appropriate the sum to build that plane. 

It seems to me we must recognize that we should give the same 
consideration to the human element as we do to the material things 
that we buy, and if we recognize the fact that we have to pay a higher 
cost for those material things, such as the parts of a plane, I do not 
think that we can afford to overlook the fact that we have some human 
people that work just as hard for us, and we also must give them 
commensurate salaries with what they can get in private industry. 

The CuarrMan. You look on the benefits the employees receive as 
essentially an overall part of their compensation? 

Mr. Batpwin. I think that is true, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
say in the area which I represent at the present time, those fringe 
benefits are no longer adequate to make the total amount received 
by these highly skilled personnel commensurate with what they can 
get elsewhere. 

The CuatrMan, Are there further questions? 

Mr. Johansen? Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Wainwrieut. Mr. Baldwin, did I understand you to suggest 
that you recommended that the Federal Government approach 
industry on a pay scale? 

Mr. Baupwin. I said that I felt that our salaries should be com- 
mensurate with the salaries of comparable skilled personnel in industry 
and business. 

Mr. Wainwrieut. Would you take that to include the management 
personnel as well? 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, I realize the fact that management personnel 
in the Federal Government do not have salaries that range up to the 
heights of management personnel in business. I was not particularly 
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thinking of the top men so much as the rank and file, down the line, 
that can go to many other positions. 

The top management you refer to are just a few individual people 
in business, but the rank-and-file personnel have a lot of positions 
open to them in industry and competing enterprises. I think we must 
recognize the fact that we must make those positions reasonably 
competitive. 

Mr. Wainwaicut. Would you define for the committee where you 
feel the expression ‘rank and file’ comes in? Is it at the upper super- 
visory level, or below that level? 

Mr. Batowin. My feeling, Mr. Wainwright, is that it refers to 
those positions that fall in the rank of civil service procedure for ap- 
pointments and fillings, as compared to appointments by the President 
generally. 

Mr. Wartnwraicat. I can think of the people that fall under civil 
service. One of the highest paid would come under the category that 
are paid $16,000 or $17,000. If we were to take the man who has 
a great responsibility in the field of personnel management and give 
him the equivalent of any large corporation, particularly, say, the 
corporations that do work in your district, we would have to pay that 
man $50,000 or $60,000. 

If you take the average worker receiving compensation and give 
him equivalent pay of industry, the chairman asked you what you 
thought the cost of it would be. My own guess would be that it would 
be insupportable by the Federal Government at the present time. 

Mr. Baupwin. As I mentioned, I think the biggest problem that 
we have is in the midscale ranks, with the employees that we have 
there having a definite income economic problem. They have got 
families to support; if they run into difficulties supporting those 
families, the urge to go to private industry where salaries are higher 
is greater. 

If you get up in the higher brackets, that urge is not so intense as it is 
when it means actually practically food in the mouths of children to 
go to a higher paid position. I feel most strongly that there should 
be some adjustment on a percentage basis that would be comparable 
in the lower ranks to the adjustment that this committee has already 
voted in the postal pay increase. 

Mr. Wartnwrieat. | think you are certainly right, that if one seg- 
ment of the Federal employees—say the postal workers should receive 
an advance in their present compensation—there i is no question that 
an equivalent advance should be given to all others. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if my good friend Mr. Wainwright would 
agree, apropos of that point, that that applies also with respect to 
the wage board increases that Mr. Knox testified to, where you have 
evidence of a fairly substantial increase under the wage board more 
or less prevailing rate. 

Would the principle not apply there also? 

Mr. Watnwricut. I am sorry; I did not hear Mr. Knox’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I forget the genticman was not here. His testi- 
mony was that under the automatic increases of the wage-board 
system, the employees in his district had had substantial increases, 
whereas classified employees working side by side who were not under 
this system did not have such increases, 
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Mr. Baldwin, would you feel that we have reached the ultimate 
in the efficient and economic utilization of the manpower that we now 
have in the Government? In other words, would you feel that there 
might be still some possible 1 out of 10 reduction in job positions by 
attrition—by not filling positions that exist; the sort of a goal that the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of this committee has in mind? 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Johansen, I feel that it would be very difficult 
for me to make a blanket answer to that question applicable al] over 
the country because I do not know. I do not know in many sections 
of the country where the activities of the Federal Government may 
have a reduction of a certain amount. I do not feel that I am com- 
petent to make an answer that would fit the whole country. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The President said in a press conference recently 
that he felt there could be a considerable reduction in personnel 
without any impairment of the essential services of the Government. 
If we accept that premise, could we not at least save a part of the cost 
of the necessary pay increase by absorbing in just that fashion, within 
the present appropriations for the departments? 

Mr. Bauipwin. The only way I can answer that question, Mr. 
Johansen, is to say I feel there must be sufficient personnel to ac- 
complish the mission of Federal activity. There may be at certain 
missions such reductions that can be made and others where it cannot 
be made. I cannot make a blanket statement on that because J am 
not familiar with the specific missions as related to the personnel 
involved at all missions over the country. 

Mr. JouanseEn. If it could be demonstrated that such reductions 
could be made, would that not be an ideal way of meeting at least a 
part of the cost of this increase? 

Mr. Baupwin. I think if it does not accomplish the mission of the 
Federal activity involved. 

Mr. Corzetr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. You addressed questions to me the other morning 
and I am very much interested in it. Having tried to come up with 
some kind of a formula for years that would accomplish something 
in the way of the gentleman’s objective, I think I am finding more and 
more that you may have to eliminate the functions, agencies, depart- 
ments, some particular services, rather than try ‘to get at it by a 
blanket reduction across the board. 

Here, for example, in the Cordiner report which I was reading last 
evening I find the statement that some $4 billion worth of equipment 
is not ready for action simply because they do not have the mainte- 
nance personnel. We have got new material on order, while we have 
other material that is lying unready. 

I am suggesting to the gentleman who is pursuing that that you 
have to do one of two things: Either allow someone in the administra- 
tion to determine what agencies could stand a reduction by attrition 
and which agencies could not, but basically, if you are going to accom- 
plish an important cut in manpower, you have got to cut out some kind 
of Government services, some of which are pretty far from service, 
as we know. 

T just wanted to make that observation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In response to the observation, I will say to the 
gentleman that I think the key word in what he anid was “allowing” 
someone in the Government. I would like to put a little more iron 
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into the word, and vest a responsibility somewhere in the executive 
branch, if that is the way to do it, so that it is not a permissive matter, 
but a mandatory matter. 

Mr. Corsert. As was pointed out the other day, if we reduce the 
number of field workers in Internal Revenue, we may be just costing 
ourselves money and leaving the situation open to increased evasion, 
or error. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, I am sure the gentleman knows very 
well that there is no department or agency in the Government that 
is not going to come up here and testify that they will be wrecked if we 
make any reductions in their personnel. 

Mr. Wainwreicut. Mr. Corbett, would you yield for an observa- 
tion? I do not know whether you read the Evening Star yesterday, 
but it has been established that a hitchhikers’ club often has merito- 
rious effect along the line you are discussing. 

Mr. Corsert. I find five different agencies handling cultural 
relations in the city of Paris. I thought we might unify that activity. 

Mr. Jowansen. That goes to the area of elimination. 

Mr. Corserr. That is what I was addressing myself to, that you 
must eliminate functions to eliminate many positions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Baldwin, there are about 50 percent of the 
Federal employees not including the postal under wage board 
schedules. Have you ever heard in your area or any place at all in 
this country that their salary increases would cause inflation? 

Mr. Baupwin. I have not heard that statement in our area; no. 
The last wage board increase was made last fall. It was made as a 
result of the usual survey, that showed that their wages were not 
commensurate with the others in the same skill in the same area. 

It was purely an adjustment increase. No one claimed that it was 
inflationary. I realize it put more money in circulation in the area 
than before, but I do not see how the Federal Government can avoid 
keeping wage board employees competitive. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. In one group, 50 percent of the employees get a 
salary commensurate with the area, and the rest do not. What we 
are attempting to do here is only give half of our Federal employees 
a decent salary increase. 

Mr. Batpwin. In the last 2 years that has been the effect because 
a wage board employees have gone up and the classified have stayed 
still. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman 

The CuartrMan. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Does the gentleman state or imply that San Francisco 
is an unusually high-labor-cost area? 

Mr. Batpwin. I would say that it is one of the higher cost-of-living 
areas in the United States. I do not say it is the highest, but it is 
one of the higher. 

Mr. Gross. I do not want to take a lot of time. Can the gentle- 
man state in a few words why it is a high-living-cost area? 

Mr. Bautpwin. I suppose that it has been a matter of supply and 
demand of the people in all the different positions in this area. 

Mr. Gross. Is it because you have so-called defense industries? 
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Mr. Batpwin. I do not think that primarily established that, 
because it became a high cost-of-living area before defense contracts 
developed during World War II to their present stage—even before 
World War ITI it was one of the highest cost-of-living areas. 

Mr. Gross. I am very much interested in the contribution of these 
cost-plus contracts to inflation. I wondered if they contributed to 
inflation in San Francisco? 

Mr. Batpwin. I do not think it has. The pattern was established 
before that time. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. As I understand it, the wage-board salaries are based, 
in a general way, upon the wages that are paid to private industry? 

Mr. Bautpwin. That is right; in the surrounding area. 

Mr. Rees. It has been suggested here by some of those who testified 
that that might apply for classified employees. What do you think 
about that? 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, my feeling is that it is important to see that 
the classified employees are fairly treated. I personally would have 
no objection to some type of bill, if the committee found it feasible 
to work it out, that might incorporate a combination of some basic 
percent increase, plus some cost of living adjustment for a higher cost 
of living in other areas. I would not feel opposed to such a proposal. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnskr. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

4 Is Hunters Point in the San Francisco area a privately owned dry- 
ock? 

Mr. Batpwin. No; Hunters Point is now the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard. It is only about 20 miles from my district, and I have a 
considerable number of people who live in my district who work there. 
There are about 7,600 employees at that shipyard and about 9,800 at 
Mare Island. Those are the two major naval shipyards in the San 
Francisco Bay area, Government owned. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. If I recall correctly, back in the 1930’s it was pri- 
vately owned. 

Mr. Batpwin. It was. During World War II the Federal Govern- 
ment took it over and made it a Federal shipyard. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I tried to impose upon your mind the thought of 
comparing the wages between the two, but as long as it is not so, 
you cannot do that. 

Mr. Baupwin. There are private shipyards in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. How would they compare with Federal employees’ 
salaries? 

Mr. Batpwin. That was one of the factors that caused this wage- 
board increase to be probably the largest single wage-board increase 
ever made in the bay area of San Francisco. The last one was made 
in the fall of 1956. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I think it would help the committee if you would 
present a comparison between the salaries of the private and Federal 
shipyards. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Lesinski, I can obtain for you, or the Federal 
Government could provide this committee, the amount of the wage- 
board increase made this last fall. That was based upon the dis- 
crepancy. That would give you that information. If you want me 
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to do it, I can, or the Civil Service Commission here in Washington 
could provide that, because they have the information of the 
wage-board increase in that area. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Percentagewise, how much are the Federal employ- 
ees below the others in that area? 

Mr. Batpwin. The wage-board employees had an upward adjust- 
ment in the fall of 1956 to make them competitive. 

At the present time they are very near competitive since the last 
adjustment was so recent. 

he CuarrMan. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do I understand that some of those Government- 
owned yards are in your area? 

Mr. Baupwry. One of the two, the San Francisco Naval Shipyard, 
is in my district, and another is in another district. 

Mr. Brecxworts. Do you ever get any requests from people who 
seek employment there? 

Mr. Baupwrn. I have had very few letters from people seeking 
employment there who are not employed. I get the usual letters 
from people who are there who may get a reduction-in-force notice, 
and they are like everyone else who has been employed in a particular 
job for 10 or 15 years. They are at an older age and may find it 
difficult to go out and find a new job at the age of 45 or 50. Those 
people, of course, will express that they would like to be retained. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. Practically no person looking for a job the first 
time with the Government gets in touch with you? 

Mr. Baupwry. I have had very few letters from people who are 
not working with the Government, who indicate they want to get 
employment at those installations. 

Mr. Becxworts. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 

Our next colleague to appear this morning is the Hororable 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify in favor of a classified pay 
raise. I am certain your committee will receive much competent 
testimony on the need for a pay raise arising out of the increased cost 
of living. I am thoroughly convinced that substantial raises of this 
type are needed. 

I would like to stress the growing disparity between the incomes of 
ungraded employees whose wages are set by wage boards, and the 
salaries of classified employees whose salaries are fixed by law. This 
differential is especially noticeable at the sizable naval activities in 
the districi which I represent. 

For example, the starting pay of the GS-12 at NAS, Jacksonville, 
10 years ago exceeded that of the masier mechanic by 24 cents per 
hour; today the GS-12 is $1.11 below the master mechanic. Similarly, 
a comparison of the GS-8 starting pay in relation to that of the lead- 
ingman reveals that, instead of receiving 7 cents more per hour, as 
10 years ago, the GS-8 now receives 49 cents per hour less than the 
leadingman. 
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Entrance pay of the GS-2 in 1957 was 94 cents—13 cents above that 
of helper; today the GS-2 starts at $1.42 per hour—36 cents below the 
helper rate. 

I am submitting for the record, if the committee would like to in- 
clude it in the record, a comparison of the wages and salaries of such 
employees now with those received 10 years ago. This shows that 
many wage-board employees are now receiving more than classified 
employees with greater skills and responsibilities. 

The Cuarrman. That will be included in the record, 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Hourly pay—NAS, Jacksonville, Fla., representative rates with upper and lower 
limiis shown 
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Mr. Bennett. The only way of rectifying this disparity is to raise 
classified salaries. Without a classified pay raise, the differences can 
be expected to grow worse as wage boards find higher pay rates neces- 
sary for upgraded employees. 

Thank you, again, for permitting me to testify here today. 

The CuarrMaNn. Are there any questions of our colleague? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrman. The committee will next hear from Mr. Ross 
Messer, legislative representative, National Association of Post 
Office and General Services Maintenance Employees. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL 
SERVICES MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. My name 
is Ross A. Messer, and I am legislative representative of the National 
Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Em- 
ployees, representing the custodial employees of the Post Office De- 
partment and General Services Administration. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the cost of living has increased for the past 8 months 
and has established a new all-time high. The constant increase in 
the cost of living has had a great impact upon the lives of the employees 
we represent. In most instances, the salaries of these groups of 
employees are set by Congress. 

Since 1951, the Classification Act employees have received one 
increase averaging 7.5-percent, and this was in March 1955. I would 
like to point out that this was a misleading percentage figure as the 
7%-percent increase was computed on the entrance step of the grade 
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and applied equally to all 7 steps of the grade. Therefore, the only 
employees actually receiving the 7%-percent increase were the em- 
ployees who had been in the entrance step less than 1 year. 

While Government employees in general have had only one increase 
since 1951, employees in private industry and certain employees in 
Government have received periodic increases from time to time, 
keeping their salaires abreast of the ever-increasing cost of living. 
It is certainly time that action were taken to bring the salaries of 
classified employees in line with those in private industry and certain 
Government employees. 

The last two times that Federal employees have sought salary 
increases, there has been a cry of “‘inflation.”” Again this year, we are 
told that a general salary increase for classified and postal employees 
would be “inflationary.” The administration has talked about the 
inflationary effects of a general salary increase for all Federal employees 
and has requested industry and labor to assist in holding prices and 
wages down. ‘Talk is all that has been done. Wages in private in- 
dustry continue to rise and the prices of commodities purchased by the 
average Federal employee continue to increase day by day. The 
administration has done nothing to hold inflation down except talk, 
and that has been of very little value. Now that the Federal employees 
are seeking a salary adjustment due to the increased cost of living, 
they are to be made the scapegoat, as any salary increase for them will 
be “inflationary.” 

Mr. Rees. About how many employees are included in the group 
you represent? 

Mr. Messer. Under the Classification Act in GSA there are close 
to 6,000. 

In 1951, the Honorable Robert Ramspect, then Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, advised this committee that in order 
to bring Federal employees’ salaries up to the 1939 level, it would 
take an increase of approximately 21 percent; however, he further 
stated that in the interest of helping to fight inflation, Federal 
employees should be given an average increase of only 6.9 percent. 
Congress eventually approved an average increase of 7 percent, 
leaving the Federal employees approximately 14 percent behind. 
Between 1951 and 1955, the cost of living increased approximately 4 
percent and Federal employees were given an average increase of 
7.5 percent, leaving their salaries approximately 10.5 percent behind 
in 1955. The cost of living has continued to rise and has increased 
approximately 4 percent since 1955, which means that the Federal 
employees are approximately 14.5 percent behind today. With 
Federal employees’ salaries lagging by approximately 14.5 percent 
today, we again hear the familiar cry of ‘‘inflation” and the effect a 
general salary increase would have on the economic structure of the 
Nation. The salaries of Federal employees have always lagged 
behind, and it is certainly time the administration and Congress 
brought the salaries of Federal employees up to date and took the 
necessary steps to stop inflation. We are of the opinion that Federal 
employees’ salaries should be brought up to date immediately. 

We are not asking for charity; we are merely seeking a decent living 
wage, so that the employees we represent will be in ‘a position to 
provide for their families according to the modern American standards. 
We are not seeking all of the luxuries of life, but we do believe that 
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each employee should be able to provide the necessities of life for his 
family. We also believe that each employee should be in a position 
to make plans to give his children the proper education to qualify 
them for our modern world. 

As GSA employs a large number of guards, we have made compari- 
sons of guard salaries under the Classification Act with salaries of 
guards in private industry as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, in occupational wage 
surveys of various cities throughout the United States. 

The GSA guards are in general schedule 2, with an entrance step 
of $1.42 per hour ($2,960 per annum) and after 6 years, they advance 
to $1.67 per hour ($3,470 per annum). The figures set forth below 
for guards in private industry are averages of the salaries paid in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The figures for 
guards in private industry do not include premium pay for overtime, 
holidays or shift differentials. 

Average Average 


hourly hourly 
earnings earning? 


Boston (September 1956) $1. Kansas City (December 1956) - - — 73 
Providence (March 1956) ‘ Cleveland (October 1956) 2. 03 
New York (March 1956) . 66| Detroit (October 1955) . 10 
Buffalo (September 1956) . 03 | Chicago (April 1956) . 81 
New: ark- Jersey City (December Milwaukee (November 1955) -_-- . 81 
St. Paul-Minneapolis (December 

Philadelphia (November 1956) _- 5) 

Atlanta (April 1956) - : us 
Pittsburgh (Dece ymber 1956) ___- 
Birmingham (January 1957) __-- 
Memphis (February 1956) ------ 
Dallas (October 1956)__---_---- 
St. Louis (February 1956) - ----- 


¢ . 83 
Los Ange ne-hone Beach (March 

1956) -_- . 95 
San Francisco-Oakland (January aK 
72 Portland, Oreg. (April 1956)___. 1. 92 
82| Denver (December 1955) 1, 75 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is our earnest hope 
that this committee will favorably report a bill giving an adequate 
salary increase to all Classification Act employees. 

One thing that amazed me is that much talk has been heard about 
the low wages in the South. In Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, and 
Dallas, the southern cities included in this survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, all the guards in private industry are receiving an 
average salary considerably higher than the salaries paid by GSA. 

Mr. Rees. Are the guards classified in the Classification Act? 

Mr. Messer. Classification Act, GS-2; yes, sir. In some of your 
heavy industrial areas there is as much as 48-cents-an-hour difference. 

It is our hope that this committee will take early action to report an 
adequate increase for all the classified employees. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the gentleman 
for his very forthright statement. I have read it. I see, as usual, he 
spares no words. Thank you. 

The CuHairMan. Any other questions? Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitt. Mr. Messer, do any of your guards at any of the 
installations perform the same services, or general duties, :s the 
local policemen? 

Mr. Messer. To a certain extent. They are not as broad. Their 
general duties are not as broad as local policemen. In most instances 
they do not make arrests, but in special cases they are authorized to; 


1. 
1. 6 
1.§ 
2. 
1. 
1. 
L 
1, 
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Mr. Broyuitu. For example, the police at National Airport are not 
members of your organization? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Under the Classification Act, they are paid about 
the same salaries as guards. 

The Cuarrman. I think they are paid more. 

Mr. Broyuitu. They are paid much less than the policemen in the 
surrounding area here in Washington, and yet their duties are 
practically the same. 

Mr. Messmer. The policemen here in Washington, I believe, have 
an entrance salary of $4,400 something. 

Mr. Broyariu. They are on a different pay schedule entirely. 

Mr. Musser. As compared to the guards’ salary of $2,960 as an 
entrance. 

Mr. Broyrurii. I was wondering whether or not you had some 
guards performing similar duties to the airport police, which is strictly 
police work. 

Mr. Messer. It would vary, sir. 

Mr. Corsert. I can tell you in my city the guards in the post office 
are armed and are expected to protect the property of the Government 
in any way necessary. 

Mr. Broyuity, Mr. Messer, you point to the average increase 
needed. You quoted Mr. Ramspeck in 1951. Are these figures you 
are using the average for the average Federal employee, or are they 
ones in a particular grade? 

Mr. Messer. No. That is the average for the entire service, the 
way I read Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony. 

It would take approximately 21 percent, I believe he had the word 
“average” in there, to bring the Federal employees up to the level 
in 1939. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Which means that in some grades it would have to 
be a great deal more. 

Mr. Musser. In some grades it probably would be more; yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. Are you supporting H. R. 2462 by Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Musser. No, sir, we are not directly supporting that bill, 
Mr. Rees. We feel that the employees in the lower grades are having 
just as difficult a time making ends meet as the employees in the higher 
gredes, and 27 percent, as compared with 10 percent, is quite a 
difference. 

Mr. Regs. I was looking at the table. The group you represent 
apparently would receive about 11 percent increase. 

Mr. Musszr. That is right. 

Mr. Regs. If you get over into these higher groups, for instance, 
grade 7, they get increases of about $944 a year. 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Rees, a little over a year ago our convention 
approved a resolution based on figures available at that time for a 
10-percent increase, with a floor of $400, to protect the small man, the 
lower-paid men, and since that time the cost of living has increased 
approximately 4 or 5 percent. We feel that the 14.5 mentioned here 
is well justified. 

_ Mr. Rezs. Then you are not supporting this H. R. 2462? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Broyuity. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rees. Yes, I will yield. Mr. Broyhill has a similar bill. He 
provides them a $1,285 increase in grade 10, for example. 

Mr. BroyuiLui. You asked the gentleman whether he supported 
that legislation. I am wondering if the gentleman. objects to that 
legislation, providing it provides the minimum increase that you are 
requesting for the lower grades. You have no objection to correcting 
the inequities that have been created in the upper grades over the 
past few years? 

Mr. Messer. We have no objection to that, Mr. Broyhill, pro- 
viding the costs do not become excessive where the little man does 
not get an increase. 

Mr. Broyai.u. I agree with that. Your request is for an increase 
in the lower grades. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. We feel they are all entitled to at 
least 10 percent as of last year and 14.5 now, with a minimum to 
protect the man in the lower bracket. 

Mr. Res. Just a minute. Do I understand that you have a 
different situation? Are you talking about a 10 percent increase for 
all employees, rather than the bill we have before us? 

Mr. Messer. I am not endorsing the bill you have before you, Mr. 
Rees; no, sir. 

Mr. Ress. I am trying to find out your views. 

Mr. Messer. I am not endorsing that bill. We feel that due to the 
increased cost-of-living, all of the employees are entitled to approxi- 
mately 14.5 increase. 

Mr. Ress. Irrespective of what grade they are in? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that in the past there 
was a cost of living increase for all employees and for that reason it 
has restricted the salaries? 

Mr. Messer. It has compressed the salaries in the higher grades 
of the schedule; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Would you oppose the action by the committee to 
change that situation to correct it? 

Mr. MxssEr. We do not oppose action by the committee to rectify 
the a sir, provided the lower-grade employees are not left out. 

Mr. Lesinski. | appreciate your statement. ‘That is what we are 
trying to do, to correct the situation. 

Mr. Messer. We have no objection to your correcting the inequi- 
ties that have developed over the years, but we want to be sure that 
the employees in the lower grades are not left out with $100 or some- 
thing like that, and the employees in the upper grades getting $1,200, 
$1,500, $2,000. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Are there further questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

The committee will next hear from Mr. Thomas G. Walters, 
operations director, Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO. 


94357—57——_8 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Watters, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Watters. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, by 
way of introduction, my name is Thomas G. Walters, operations 
anuenor e the Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO, Washing- 
ton, VD. U. 

The Government Employes’ Council, AFL-CIO is made up of 23 
national and international unions whose membership, in whole or in 
part, are civil service employees. The total Federal and postal 
employee membership of the Government Employes’ Council is more 
than 600,000. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past few 
days the legislative committee, the officers and delegates of the Govern- 
ment Employes’ Council have had an opportunity to read, study and 
analyze the statements that have been, or will be, presented to this 
committee by James A. Campbell, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes, Russell M. Stephens, president of the 
American Federation of Technical Engineers, and William D. Buck, 
secretary-treasurer of the International Association of Fire Fighters. 
I am authorized as operations director to strongly support and endorse 
the statements presented by Messrs. Campbell, Stephens, and Buck. 
I am also authorized by the officers of the Government Employes’ 
Council to place their stamp of approval on the statements presented 
by Messrs. Campbell, Stephens, and Buck. This also includes such 
organizations as the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, and the National Postal Trans- 
port Association. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file the 
statements of William Buck, secretary-treasurer of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters who is out of the city on official business, 
and John Redmond. 

The Cuarrman. Let the statements be filed for the record of the 
hearings. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STaTEMENT oF WiiuiaAmM D. Buck, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


The International Association of Fire Fighters, affiliated with the AFL-CIO 
and the Government Employees Council, represents, for collective-bargaining 
purposes, fire fighters employed by the Federal Government, as well as those with 
State and municipal fire departments. 

In H. R. 2462 your committee is considering salary increases for Federal em- 
ployees, and we strongly support the intent and purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation. 

The salaries of Federal fire fighters at the present time are considerably below 
those paid to municipal fire fighters as well as average earnings of those in other 
professional fields. For this reason we are constantly losing many of our trained 
and experienced Federal fire fighters. 

The fire service of today is considered by prominent authorities to be professional 
in nature. It takes many years of study and experience to become a qualified fire 
fighter. He must be trained in many fields, such as hydraulics, chemistry, arson, 
fire prevention, first aid, rescue under any conditions, handling of many types of 
fuels, pumps, aerial ladder equipment, also study water systems, building codes, 
and construction, sprinkler systems, mobilization of forces, atomic fallout and 
protection, and personnel problems as they affect the public as well as the fire 
services. 
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We feel these requirements have been overlooked by Government agencies 
who have established wage rates for fire fighters. We are hoping this committee 
will do something to remedy the errors of the past. It also must be remembered 
that the fire fighter at work is working under the most adverse conditions of any 
profession or trade: toxic gases, explosions, falling walls, collapsing floors, and many 
other hazards. He must face these hazards in order to get to the seat of the fire 
and extinguish it before it becomes a conflagration. 

In order to attract the proper man for the job, salary must be based on these 
factors. It must be remembered, also, that the fire fighter does not have time to 
hold a conference or study blueprints before going into action. All decisions are 
made on arrival at the scene of operation, and these decisions must be right or the 
losses will be multiplied. This could be many times the amount needed for a 
substantial salary increase for these people. 

The life involvement must also be taken into consideration. If people are 
trapped, they must be rescued at all costs, and these costs come high to the 
fire fighter. These fire fighters in Federal employment are charged with the 
protection of millions of dollars’ worth of equipment and property. In case of 
war, the fire fighters will be the organization which will be charged with the fire 

rotection of our military installations as well as the industrial plants and the 

omes in our communities. Your fire fighters will be the first line of civilian 
defense. And we hope and expect that this service will be built up so this Nation 
will have a nucleus of highly trained men who can cope with the many problems 
that will arise. 

When you stop to think of the vast responsibilities, it is very easy to see that 
this service must be made more attractive in order to get a high caliber of per- 
sonnel who are willing to make this their career, and it must not be reduced in 
numbers. Private industry is paying sweepers and common labor more than fire 
fighters are getting at their present -wage level. 

There is no segment in Ronssinaat that has been neglected more than the 


fire fighters, and it is hoped and expected by them that this condition will be 
corrected by this session of Congress. Therefore, we respectfully request your 
favorable consideration of H. R. 2462. 

In closing, we, of the International Association of Fire Fighters, believe at all 
times that employees of the Federal Government, of the State and municipal 


governments, are entitled to and should receive substantial wages in order that 
they and their families may enjoy the American way of life and not have to hold 
more than one job todo so. With this thought in mind, I would like to have the 
organization I have the honor to represent to be recorded in favor of substantial 
salary increases for all Federal and postal employees of the Federal Government. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. REDMOND, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Fire FIGHTERS 


Chairman Murray and members of the committee, for the purpose of identi- 
fication, my name is John P. Redmond. I am president of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. Our organization is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, also with the 
Government Employees Council, AFL-CIO. 

The headquarters of the International Association of Fire Fighters are located 
at 815 16th Street NW., AFL—CIO Building, room 404, Washington 6, D. C. 

There are several reasons why H. R. 2804 should be amended to include the 
fire fighters working in all branches of the Government service in the Scientific 
and Professional Classification Act. 

First, in time of war as well as in time of peace, the salaries, annuities, and 
working conditions should be such as to attract the highest type of individual, 
so that each person chosen would have the physical qualifications and sufficient 
mental capabilities not only to perform the normal duties of a fire fighter but also 
to assume the grave responsibilities of protecting our country against an attack 
involving any form of enemy destruction by fire. 

Because of sovereignty rights of the several States, it would be impossible to 
train and coordinate an organization to act in a national emergency; but such a 
national fire-fighting service could be organized with the present fire-fighting 
personnel as the nucleus of such an organization. In order to properly accomplish 
this, such an organization should be known as the Fire Fighting Branch of the 
Army and should have an experienced fire-fighting official at the head of it, with 
at least a title of Assistant Secretary of the Army. This individual should have 
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at least 20 years’ experience as head of a metropolitan fire department and bs 
well grounded in deploying and utilizing a large force of fire equipment and 
personnel. 

The organization should be divided into at least 6 corps (fire-fighting areas), 
each with a fire marshal who has had at least 15 years or more experience as chief 
of a large fire department, and all Government fire-fighting equipment and per- 
sonnel should be under the direction and supervision of the chief fire marshal of 
each corps. It should be the duty of the corps fire marshal, in each corps area, 
to acquaint himself with all the necessary requirements to mobilize and utilize 
all the available fire fighting forces and equipment in the event of an enemy at- 
tack on several of our cities. Auxiliary fire-fighting equipment should be main- 
tained at governmental installations for this purpose, as the manpower during an 
emergency of this kind would be required to work on a continuous tour of duty, 
and, with the extra professional fire-fighting personnel, the fire-fighting forces of 
the United States could be increased tremendously with the addition of auxiliaries 
drafted for the emergency. 

Not only could this force have a very effective protection against fire from the 
air, but could be used to pump and purify water for the communities in case their 
domestic supply was disrupted by enemy action. 

The Government fire-fighting service and the Army would be able to coordinate 
all civilian activities during an attack and save property from destruction and 
thus enable our war efforts to continue to a successfi1] conclusion. 

In connection with the consolidation of the Government fire-fighting service, a 
fire-fighting institute shovld be built. Several countries now have such institu- 
tions carrying on research on new equipment, mobilizing of forces, new techniques, 
procedures, new fire-fighting clothing (both of a protective and useful nature). 
With such an institute, we could carry on research not only on these subjects but 
also on larger equipment for use in case of conflagrations. 

To build such an organization the Government shonld start now and utilize 
the present personnel with a few additions, and the positions should be attractive 
to men who want to make 2 life career of the fire-fighting profession. The present 
fire-fighting forces in the Government should be transferred from the classified 
service to the Scientific and Professional Classification Act, with the exception 
of the District of Columbia and the Panama Canal Fire Departments, 

The fire fighters’ scientific and professional schedule should be: 


Grade Per annum rates 


wwe fighters. ...:.......<.. | | $5, ; $5, 590 $5, 720 


Fire-prevention inspectors, dispateh- 
ers, mechanics, etc. _----..-- | 6, 6, 500 | 6,630 
a ccersiainmysndeabeline 18 7,410 | 7,540 
i 8. 190 | 8,320 8, 450 
, , 9,310 | 9, 460 
Division fire marshals............-_--| , , 10,210 | 10,360 | 10, 510 
Chiefs of brigades } 50 | 11, 260 | 11,410 | 11, 560 11, 710 
= commanders, fire-prevention | 
ts oh in te a ll ; 12, 310 ; 12, 610 
SPS-14 Assistant Secretary of the Army, in | 
charge of fire fighting defense 


in order that this program which will provide the maximum security against the 
destruction of property and the lives of our citizens from fire caused by an 
enemy attack, the professional and scientific schedule should be amended to in- 
clude the fire fighters; and the 56-hour week should be made a part of this schedule, 
with the working hours of 24 hours on duty and 48 hours off duty; and the adoption 
of the wage schedule would do away with the night differential, holiday pay and 
overtime pay, as this pay schedule is more in line with the prevailing salaries paid 
in our large metropolitan fire departments. 


Mr. Watrers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to 
further support our arguments that all Federal and postal employees 
are greatly in need of a substantial — increase I would like to 
call to your attention, in the Monday, July 1, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star we find this headline, “Humphrey Sees Inflation in 
Steel Price Boost.” ‘This article was written by Cecil Holland and 
the first three lines of the article read as follows: 
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Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey predicted today the increase in the 
price of steel will contribute to increased costs over a large area of the economy. 
In the July 3d issue of the Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round by Drew Pearson states in the head- 
line, ‘‘New Price Rises To Shrink Dollar.” 

Statements from Mr. Pearson and Secretary Humphrey along 
with our own individual experiences I am sure will make us all 
agree that all people whose living depends on a fixed income are 
having great financial difficulty, and this is especially true of all 
Government employees and retired people and their dependents. 

Each of the two major parties in 1956, the Democratic and Repub- 
lican platforms, pledged their support for better wages for Federal 
a postal employees, and increased annuities to those on the retired 
rolls, 

On behalf of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, I 
express to you our thanks and appreciation for permitting me to 
appear on behalf of the Federal and postal employees and on behalf 
of the officers and delegates of the Government Employees’ Council, 
AFL-C10. 

The CHarrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Walters? 

Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuitit. Mr. Walters, you represent several of the brethren 
here supporting the adjustment in the salaries and wages of Federal 
em ployees. 

You do not believe in discrimination among the brethren, do you? 

Mr. Watrers. No. Ido not think we do. 

Mr. BroyuiLu. Quite obviously, then, the gentleman supports the 
same amount of increase for classified employees as he supports for 
postal employees? 

Mr. Waurers. Personally, I think there is no zood reason why 
both groups should not be treated as nearly fair as humanly possible. 

Mr. Broyrnitu. Then I take, from that, that the bill that has been 
tentatively approved by the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the other body would meet with some objections from the gentleman. 

Mr. Watrers. We are not supporting the differential that is so 
recorded as being recommended by the subcommittee of the other 
body. As I understand it, the full committee of the other body that 
we are referring to has not as yet approved the subcommittee’s 
recommendations. 

Mr. Broyuitu. You would not object to it. You would not object 
to the amount provided for postal employees, but you feel that an 
equal amount should be provided for classified employees? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. No. We are not objecting to the 
higher amount in the so-called recommendations, but we do feel that 
it should be brought nearer together for all groups. 

Mr. Broyuitt. I think that you have made a very good observa- 
tion about the danger of inflation as a result of the steel prices, but 
I question very seriously whether the reference to Drew Pearson will 
carry much weight with this committee. 

Mr. Watters. It was in the press. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. There are a lot of other comments in the press that 
would be much more valid with the committee. 

Mr. Watters. I was trying to find two extremists. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuatrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I noticed with much interest the quotation from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Would the gentleman’s endorsement 
of the Secretary’s views go to the point of associating himself with the 
testimony of the Secretary before this committee that the committee 
ought to lend some concern and consideration to where the money is 
coming from to pay for these things? 

Mr. Watters. No, I do not. Because you go and hear a preacher, 
you do not have to agree with all his sermon. 

I take this position, and always have: That an employee is worthy 
of his hire. I do not subscribe to the theory that, in passing a salary 
increase, that there ought to be a mandatory provision that agencies 
must absorb a portion of it. My belief is that if the agencies are over- 
staffed, there ought to be another approach to make them get down 
to where they need to be, but not penalize the human being that is 
working for the Government, if they are justified in giving him ® 
salary increase. 

Mr. Jowansen. I would like to make an observation not addressed 
to this witness. 

I have no desire to penalize any employees, but I am just a little 
tired of an attitude which seems to imply that responsible Members of 
Congress can vote increasing expenditures all the time, and have no 
on. nearmmane or sense of responsibility for where the money is coming 

rom. 

I think that applies to the postal rate matter, where the witnesses 
came in here repeatedly and colleagues of ours came in here and 
repeatedly testified for increased pay, and rejected any proposals for 
rate increases. Now, I do not want to take it out of the hides of the 
employees, Mr. Walters. You know that. 

Mr. Watrsrs. I know it. I did not mean to leave that impression, 
my friend. 

Mr. Jonansen. I know the gentleman did not. The net result is 
that we are asked to legislate with reference to one side of the coin, 
and not act with regard to the problem of where the money is coming 
from. I think you have got to weigh the problem from both sides. 

Mr. Watrtsrs. I would like to say that we have endeavored as best 
we could to cooperate, and certainly support the Subcommittee on 
Manpower, and it seems to me that, through some channel, such as 
has already been established by this committee, headed by the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Atlanta, Judge Davis, that somewhere 
along the line you could find some way to reduce the surplus employees 
in those agencies where there might be a surplus, but I just cannot 
bring myself to believe, and to accept the theory, that if the employees 
are justified of a salary increase, that there ought to be any strings 
attached to it that agencies must absorb a portion of that. 

It seems to me there ought to be some other avenue to cut off the 
drones and agencies where they are not needed. I am all for cutting 
down on manpower, if they are not needed in a particular agency, 
but I just cannot bring myself, as a citizen, to the theory that an 
employee who is justified for a salary increase should be denied that 
on the grounds that there are too many employees in the service. I 
just cannot understand that philosophy. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Again, I say, Mr. Walters, I am not directing my 
remarks to you. 

Mr. Watters. I am certainly not directing mine to you, either. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. I am not quarreling with the proposition that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, but I am deeply disturbed, and I direct 
my remarks more to some of my colleagues than to any witnesses 
appearing here. I am deeply disturbed with the glib way in which 
there are proposals made before this committee to spend more and 
more money, and the seeming complete indifference to the question 
of how you are going to pay for it. 

Mr. Broyaity. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Broyuiiu. There has been a great deal of comment here about 
the possibility of a reduction in force and absorbing some of the cost 
of the increase. There is no question but what in many agencies there 
is waste and duplication, and we could reduce force at savings of sev- 
eral millions of dollars. However, I think that this committee cannot 
do away with its responsibility, in helping to point ways in which that 
reduction in force can be effected. 

We have had instances in the past where reductions were put into 
effect, where there was indiscriminate firing, where people who had 
civil service status for years had to go out and look for jobs while 
other agencies were hiring people from the streets. If this committee 
takes an action to suggest an absorption of the cost by reduction in 
force it should, by working with the Civil Service Commission, point 
out ways of protecting the civil service worker from indiscriminately 
being fired or being let off because of lack of appropriation. 

I think this committee can do a lot to straighten the civil service 
laws to protect the employees of many years with civil service status. 
It is weak right now, regardless of what we do with this wage increase. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have no quarrel with your statement. I do not 
suggest that Judge Davis has proposed such an approach but we have 
been constantly confronted by a reaction from the bureaucracy which 
has been arrogant and insolent to the point of indicating to us that 
we are not going to get anywhere in accomplishing our purpose, and 
it is because I am concerned with fair pay for your employees, your 
Government employees, it is for the very reason that I have that 
concern, that I am so deeply concerned about the other side of the 
picture, because neglect of the other side of the picture is going to 
destroy any chance for pay increases. That I do not want to see. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Walters, you have testified on a good many occa- 
sions before this committee. 

I notice here in your introduction that you represent more or less 
of an upper echelon in respect to the various groups that have testified 
before this committee. That is, you represent, as you say, the AFL- 
CIO members. As I understand it, you also represent the postal 
employees, who already have testified, but you seem to be at some 
kind of a level above that group. 

Mr. Watters. No. 

Mr. Rees. That is an overall picture. You represent the postal 
clerks; you also represent the carriers. 

Mr. Watrsmrs. Yes. 

Mr. Reszs. Do you represent the rural carriers? 

Mr. Watters. We represent what rural carriers are members of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers; yes, sir. 
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aa Rens. You also represent Mr. James Campbell’s group here 
today? 

Mr. Waururs. Yes, sir. They are all members of the council. 

Mr. Rezs. You are kind of an overall representative of these 
several groups. You represent a tremendously large group of em- 
ployees in Government. 

Mr. Watrers. There are approximately 600,000 members of the 23 
member unions in the po yes, sir. About half of that member- 
ship is postal employees. 

Mr. Rees. You represent the postal employees, of course, as a part 
of that group? 

Mr. Watters. That is right. 

Mr. Rees. I just wanted to get in the record your representation, 
which is a tremendous representation, in discussing this matter 
before us. 

We have more than 2 bills, but 2 of our colleagues on the committee 
have proposed legislation of which H. R. 2462 is typical. Our 
attention has been directed to that particular legislation. 

Mr. Watrers. That is correct. 

Mr. Rees. I understand you endorse that fully as it is. 

Mr. Watrers. That is right. 

Mr. Regs. You go along with the increases for those in the lower 
grades of a little over 10 percent? 

Mr. Watrers. I would like rather than just to say yes, to make an 
explanation of that. 

Mr. Reus. I want your explanation. You would go along with the 
increase of slightly over 10 percent for these several thousand em- 

loyees in grades 1 and 2. They would get $364 in step 1 of grade 2. 

n grade 1, step 1, they would get $297. Then, when we get into the 
higher salaries, going down to grade 8, for example, you would give 
them increases ranging from $855 to $1,054. 

In grade 9 you would give them increases ranging from $970 to 
$1,168. According to this legislation, as I read it, grade 13 would be 
given increases of from $1,840 up to $2,103; grade 14 would receive 
increases of from $2,174 up to $2,464; in grade 15 you would give 
them from $2,500 up to $2,800; and grade 16 would be given increases 
of from $2,870 up to $3,102. Then in the top step of grade 17 you 
— increase their salaries by almost $3,400 under the terms of this 

ill. 

What I was going to ask you was this: Do you feel that these 
people’s salaries ought to be increased in line with this legislation to 
cover increased costs of living? 

Mr. Watters. No. I did not say on a cost of living. 

Mr. Ress. Do you want a reclassification? 

Mr. Watters. We want to go back and take the reclassification 
bill. Here is the story of that. 

Mr. Ress. I just want your views of what you want done. 

Mr. Watters. Last December the officers of the Government 
Employees Council authorized the chairman to appoint 3 subcom- 
mittees to make a study of postal pay, classification pay and pay for 
engineers and other scientific employees of the Government. 

These 3 committees, after consulting with the resolutions from the 
many conventions, talking with Members of Congress and discussing 
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it with the Department of Labor officials and other sources of informa- 
tion, came up with 3 reports that were adopted by the council, and the 
subcommittee, working under the Classification Act pay, went back 
and picked up the Classification Act that was approved by this com- 
mittee and the Congress several years ago, believing that it was some- 
what in line with the better principles of management and the opera- 
tion of the Federal system, and took those salaries back around 1939, 
as I remember some of the consultation and figures, and attempted 
to work out a draft that would give the people today the same per- 
centage of purchasing power that they had back when many of you 
gentlemen who were on the committee at that time adopted the 
Classification Act. 

The CuarrMan. That was 1949, not 1939. 

Mr. Watters. 1949 it was, Mr. Chairman, instead of 1939, but 
anyway, they attempted to bring into play the same general scale 
level for work performed that was originally adopted by the Congress, 
and then during this time since 1949, in order to expedite legislation 
and to give people the meat and bread, some across-the-board salary 
increases have been adopted. 

Therefore, this committee recommended a bill along this line. 
That is the story of this subcommittee action. 

Mr. Ress. Instead of having the increase across the board, you 
recommended this proposed legislation? 

Mr. Watters. This subcommittee did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. What did you do in respect to postal employees? 

Mr. Watrers. The postal subcommittee recommended an across- 
the-board salary increase. That was adopted by the council. 

Mr. Ress. Is it your opinion that that is proper? I am just asking 
your opinion, because you are an expert. 

Mr. Watrers. It would be proper under certain circumstances; if 

ou had resolutions adopted by your conventions, like the clerks and 
etter carriers and postal transport, where most of their membership 
is in one level, naturally the 85 or 90 percent of those members prefer 
an across-the-board increase, and if you are employed to attempt to 
represent your membership, sometimes you might do things that, if 
it was not for representing your members, you might do otherwise. 

Mr. Rees. It is about as simple as this, then: Postal employees 
propose that we provide an across-the-board increase, and classified 
employees propose this legislation we are talking about now. 

Mr. Watters. It is perhaps not that simple, but that is the answer, 
sure, but take for example the membership of the AFGE which runs 
from the lowest paid employee in the Federal service to the highest 
paid employee, and naturally when their delegates meet at a con- 
vention, they have a complete up and down, or a cross section of 
opinion as to how these things should operate. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you very much. I appreciate your statement. 

The CuHarrmMan. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. In connection with that, Brother Walters, and you are 
representing the various groups, would you say there is any analogy 
that might be compared to a Republican member following out the 
platform of the Republican Party and a Democrat following out the 
platform of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. Watters. I would not hardly know how to answer that, 
Judge. In the wording of the two platforms, one of the major parties 
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went a little stronger for salary increases than the other one, and the 
other one went a little stronger for increases for retired people. 

Mr. Corsert. If the gentleman will yield, I think the matter is 
simple. Over the years the Republicans have had a record of keeping 
their promises. 

Mr. Davis. I did not ask you a question for the purpose of going 
into the merits of the respective platforms, but Mr. Rees was rather 
pinning Mr. Walters down on why he represented one group one way 
and another another way. I just thought possibly there might be 
some analogy. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Walters, it seems to me re- 
cently I read that the President or one of the administration had said 
that the platform was for the purpose of getting elected, but not to be 
followed. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall the President of the 
United States ever making a statement of that kind. While I do not 
hesitate to disagree with the President or the platform, I won’t permit 
that statement to stand unchallenged in the record. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I will get the clipping for you. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think the views of these groups are 
inconsistent? One group favors the flat, across-the-board increase 
from top to bottom, and the other favors a percentage increase, with 
a high percentage going to the higher paid employees. 

Mr. Watters. No; I do not, Mr. Chairman, for this reason: In 
1949 the postal people had no salary scales or Classification Act; not 
until 1945 were rural carriers put into any promotion system whatever. 

The CHarrMan. We set up the postal advancement schedule back 
in 1945. 

Mr. Watrers. It was not referred to as the Classification Act, I 
do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in the same sense that the employees, 
other than field service, have always been referred to under the 
Classification Act. It has never become common lingo, I do not 
think, to refer to postal employees being under the Classification Act 
until Public Law 68 was enacted. ‘That is my conception of it. 

The Cuarrman. I will disagree with that. I think it dates back 
to 1945, when Public Law 134, 79th Congress, was enacted. 

Mr. Corsett. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsert. Seriously, I think the gentleman knows that this 
inconsistency which seems to be apparent has been resolved by 
legislation several times in the past, and there will be proposals to 
resolve it again this year, if the matter ever reaches the floor, by the 
simple technique of providing a base increase topped by certain per- 
centage increases, particularly as it might apply to the first five grades 
in postal and then go into percentage, and then turning over to the 
classified workers and making it a percentage increase. 

I do not think that constitutes too much of a problem. The gentle- 
man speaking proposes to offer such an amendment. 

Mr. Watters. We realize that all legislation is a compromise along 
the ay, many compromises many times, and we are just hoping for the 
best that the wisdom of this committee can grant to the Federal and 
postal employees. 

Mr. Rees. Just one more question: As I understand it, when your 
group made these endorsements, you endorsed the legislation pro- 
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posed in H. R. 2474 for postal employees, and H. R. 2462 for classi- 
classified employees; is that about right? 

Mr. Watters. And the Moss bill for technical engineers, whatever 
that number is. There are three bills endorsed by the council. The 
general intent of those three bills; yes, sir. Mr. Rees; that is right. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee of the other body has recommended a cost-of-living increase 
to lower paid groups of postal employees but does not give the same 
cost-of-living increase to the corresponding lower paid groups of the 
classified employees. 

Mr. Watters. I would hate to say I disagree with any recommen- 
dation made by that committee or this committee, because we realize, 
at least I think I do, that when you go into executive session, you have 
got many views, and many Members to be heard, and my personal 
views would perhaps be a little different to what the committee re- 
ported, but if that is the best agreement that they can reach among 
themselves, just as when you go into executive session, we will be 
happy with whatever comes out of the committee. 

The CHarrMan. Do you approve a certain cost of living increase 
for postal employees and a different cost of living increase for classified 
employees? 

Mr. Watters. I have not seen where they referred to that $240 as 
a cost of living increase. It is my understanding they are giving this 
7.5 percent across the board for everybody for a cost of living. As to 
this $240, as I understood it, they discussed two phases: (1) To put 
them in level 5 or keep them in level 4. It was a compromise to give 
them $240 up through 5 grades, and then $180, then $100, I believe, 
and it was a compromise. I do not think they referred to that as a 
cost of living. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What do you call it? 

Mr. Watters. I do not call it a cost of living. I call it an equali- 
zation. 

The CuarrMan. Why should not the same equalization be given to 
classified employees? 

Mr. Warmers. The AFGE and AFTE always prefer a percentage 
increase. 

The CuarrMan. You represent both groups, do you not, classified 
and postal? 

Mr. Watters. The classified people are not under that. We did 
not recommend the 7% percent that the classified people got over there, 
If I had been voting on it I would not have voted for 7% percent, but 
would have insisted it be more, but I hate to criticize the actions of a 
committee because after all, it is a compromise in your committee. 

The CuarrMan. It is my understanding the subcommittee gave the 
7.5 percent increase to both the classified and the postal employees; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Watters. That is the way I understand it. 

The CuarrMan. Then added a certain bonus or cost-of-living in- 
crease, starting at $240 in the lower grades and coming down in higher 
grades, for postal employees. 

Mr. Watters. They way that was explained to me, there was 
some thought that they ought to put those fellows in level 5 instead 
of level 4, but in not doing that, they gave them this $240, sort of 
with somewhat of an understanding that it would be temporary. It 
is not permanent. 
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The CHarrMAN. You mean put employees in Grade 2 up to Grade 5? 

Mr. Watters. No. I said put the employees in level 4 into 5. 

The CuarrMan. You are talking about the carriers and clerks? 

Mr. Watrers. Yes, and completely do away with level 2, or 
reverse them down, either way you want them, compress them and 
eliminate level 2. We think there is no justification for a level 2 in 
this day and age. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Porter. I think the gentleman made a good statement. I 
appreciated his reference to inflation as being the reason why the 
increases are asked, and not a result to be feared, as the admininstra- 
tion has claimed in their argument against the bill. 

I also want to comment on what my colleague, Mr. Johansen, 
said about where is the money coming from? I remember a defini- 
tion of a liberal as a person who gets mad when that question is 
asked. Possibly that has some merit in it as a definition. In this 
case, however, it seems to me that the problem before this commit- 
tee is what is a fair wage for Government employees, and that that 
is the consideration, fair in terms of how do we keep good men and 
women working for the Government, and where we get the money 
is up to another committ&® of the Congress. 

We will have an opportunity in due course to vote on whatever 
they bring out, but the emphasis here is on what is a fair wage. 
That is the duty of this committee. 

The gentleman, to conclude my statement, mentioned the rate bill. 
I am sure he is aware of the fact that many persons believe that the 
rates charged by the Post Office should not be looked to for the rev- 
enue in whole, and that what we should do is, this committee should 
strike the percentage which Congress should pay for the various 
classes of mail if any, and then go on from there. We have refused 
to do that, so I believe, hooking them together is unfair to the 
employees and is really irrelevant. 

he CHAIRMAN. Are you not referring to where the money is 
coming from to pay for increases? 

Mr. Porter. The money will come, Mr. Chairman, from the ap- 
propriate committees in the Congress, if this committee decides that 
it is in the interest of the Government employees and in the interest 
of the Government—I should say government even more than the 
employees; that is secondary. In the interest of the Government 
getting the job done—the money will be provided. The Ways and 
Means Committee is the place to establish that. Secondly, the amount 
of money coming from postal revenues can only be decided when this 
committee recommends to Congress what percentage of subsidy we 
should pay; when we do some real thinking in the field of postal-rate 
policy and decide these percentages, then we will be able to say how 
much money should come from rates, and how much should come 
from subsidy. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I wish I could accept the gentleman’s definition of 
a liberal. I would feel encouraged if my liberal friends would get 
mad about the question. The thing that disheartens me is that 
they seem totally indifferent to the question of where the money is 
coming from. 
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The CHatrMan. I see our colleague Mr. Gubser has arrived. He 
was scheduled to appear earlier in the hearing. He is a former member 
of the committee. We are glad to have you with us today, Mr. 
Gubser. We miss your valuable services. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Gubser was a valuable member of our committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gusser. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Rees. I might say in all candor and honesty that there are many 
ways in which I miss being here. 

1 want to apologize for being late, but I have had 80 Boy Scouts 
with = for some time and our schedule did not work out as I hoped 
it would. 

I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman, and not violate the courtesy 
you have bestowed upon me in letting me testify out of turn. I also 
apologize to the employees’ representatives who were kind enough to 
let me go ahead. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that personally I am in favor of 
an increase for classified employees which would be equal to any 
increase that is granted to postal employees. I would hope that 
whatever increase is granted to either of those two categories of 
employees would be of the percentage-type increase rather than the 
across-the-board type. 

As a result of my 4 years’ service on this committee, I became very 
familiar with the fact that across-the-board increases have a tendency 
to compress salaries, and violate the philosophy that increased re- 
sponsibility should receive increased pay. Such a compression, 
according to my personal philosophy, tends to compress not only pay 
scales but indirectly it compresses performance into a level which is 
not the best and not the poorest, and you might call it mediocre. 

In my opinion, this Government cannot tolerate mediocrity in any 
form. It has a right to the best, so I believe that salaries should be 
set at a living, adequate wage for those in the lower classifications, 
but at the same time, we should recognize differences in responsibili- 
ties, and that salaries should go up as those responsibilities increase, 
and they should not be compressed. 

I would like to address myself very briefly, Mr. Chairman, to two 
bills which I have introduced. The first one, H. R. 2803, I have 
introduced as a companion bill with the bill introduced by Congress- 
man Moss, my colleague from California. 

In my opinion, this deals with one of the most vital problems that 
faces this country today, and I sincerely hope that this committee 
will give some consideration to this problem. 

I recognize the fact that the great bulk of employees who probably 
have exerted the greatest amount of pressure are the subject bene- 
ficiaries of the legislation under consideration that is before you right 
now, but these few employees that I am speaking of hold in their 
hands the future of humanity. 

The CuarrMan. The scientists and technicians? 

Mr. Gursxsr. The scientists and technical personnel. With the 
Dowdy subcommittee of this committee last fall, we held hearings 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. I am personally acquainted with 
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the situation in the National Advisory Committee of Aeronautics 

Laboratories, and ladies and gentlemen, we are not getting the best 

of. scientific ‘personnel in the fields of research that are absolutely 
necessary if we are going to preserve our way of life. 

Excuse me for raising my voice, but I feel so strongly on this subject 
that I want to impress you with it, with every bit of emphasis that 
I can command. That is why I sincerely hope that you will consider 
2803, 2804 or some form of legislation which recognizes the fact that 
private industry is pirating—I should not say “pirating,” but is 
attracting the scientific and technical personnel that this Governemnt 
needs so badly. 

_ 2803 and 2804, or whatever Congressman Moss’ bill number 
1s—— 

The CuarrMan. We will take up those bills later. 

Mr. Gusser. They set up scientific and technical scales. 

The Cuarrman. That will be taken up with the other bill. 

Mr. Gusser. The other bill I would like to talk about very briefly 
I recognize is quite a radical departure in setting of pay sc chedules, 
and that is H. R. 5016 which would establish rates of compensation 
for all Government employees on a wage-area-survey basis, a wage- 
board basis. 

I recognize the fact that, in some areas of the country, salaries, as 
far as purchasing power are concerned, are much higher than in others. 
It seems to me that the real basic need in a pay scale is the purchasing 

ower that is required of each individual. The unip inane aetna. 
if applied nationwide, could be administered as it has already been 
for wage-board employees, and at the same time, it would get us away 
from these constant hearings, constant pressure that seems to be 
necessary all the time to keep Federal employees up to where they 
ought to be, and the truth of the matter is that they would be better 
off, because the present process is slow and cumbersome, as it must, 
be, and I think that employees, if they would accept the wage-board 
principle, would be better off and the country would be better off. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. Harold B. Whitmore, legislative chair- 
man, Patent Office Society. 







































STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. WHITMORE, LEGISLATIVE 
CHAIRMAN, PATENT OFFICE SOCIETY 











Mr. Wuirmore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, be- 
fore Mr. Gubser leaves, I would. like to say a hearty amen to him and 
all he has said. 

The CuatrMAN. Can you file your entire statement in the record 
and just highlight it? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes. 
(Mr. Whitmore’s prepared statement follows:) 





STaTEMENT oF H. B. Wuitrmore, Patent Orrice Society 


Thank you for this opportunity to tell you what certain studies have taught us 
about one small but critical portion of the picture you are piecing together. 

The purpose of our investigation was to learn why the turnover in examiner 
personnel in the Patent Office has been so high—to learn the effect of this turnover 
on Patent Office operations, and what can be done about it. Our studies included 
attitudes of the younger examiners toward their work, and toward the Patent 
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Office. They included salary levels within the Patent Office, and salary levels for 
outside positions of comparable educational and experience requirements in private 
corporations. 

The study covers: (1) examining positions and their requirements; (2) reasons 
for the high rate of examiner losses; (3) the effect of these losses on Office opera- 
tions; and (4) possible measures to cut these losses, to obtain the better work at 
lower cost that goes with more experienced and efficient expert personnel. 


I. EXAMINER POSITIONS AND THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


The purpose of the patent system is to stimulate the progress of science and the 
industrial arts. The Patent Office serves this purpose by granting patents to 
inventors while retaining for the public full rights to already existing knowledge. 
In this work, the critical function of the more than 1,000 examiner personnel is to 
define the line between this area of patentability to inventors and the area of public 
rights, with full justice to both. 

The examiner must constantly deal on even terms with inventors working on the 
frontiers of engineering and scientific progress, in areas of technology usually un- 
known to the public, often secret. Collectively, the examiners must be able to 
understand and to evaluate new developments in all fields of applied science and 
technology. College training in science or engineering is elemental. 

But this scientific and engineering training is only the beginning. 

In addition, the examiner must have legal training. There is constant need 
to weigh evidence, to evaluate conflicting contentions; to understand and diligent- 
ly define the often shadowy line between the rights of the inventor and the rights 
of the public. There must be evaluation not only technological but judicial, 
adequate to insure that the final product of the Patent Office, the patent grant, is 
just, valid, and enforceable in the eyes of the law. For this, legal training is of 
utmost importance, indispensable for the higher examiner positions. 

A third factor is experience, in the procedures of patent prosecution, and in 
the fields of knowledge within which the examiner works. From the time when the 
average untrained beginner turns out 3 cases a week to the time 2 or 3 years later 
when he approaches 6 or 8, there is need for constant training, supervision, and 
advice. The Patent Office estimates that the cost of training a new examiner, 
above his contribution to the work of the Office, approximates $7,000. 

The combined years of engineering or scientific training, years of legal training, 
and years of specialized experience within the Patent Office are needed before 
the examiner can be freed to do largely independent work, before he achieves 
that maturity, wide knowledge, and judicial competence which are vital to the 
basic purposes of the Patent Office. 


II. REASONS FOR HIGH RATE OF EXAMINER LOSSES 


In an office where experience and long career service are so important, it comes 
as a shock that the annual turnover rate in examiner assistants today is averaging 
close to 23 percent. Why is it so high? 

In the past, the somewhat low level of Federal salaries was largely offset by 
advantages in annual leave, retirement benefits, security of position, satisfaction 
with the work, and the prestige of public service in respected positions. Today, 
only the doubtful advantage of annual leave remains. Prestige, retirement 
benefits, security of position are equaled or outweighed by private practice 
and employment. 

Satisfaction with the work is at alow ebb. A recent questionnaire to examiners 
with less than 6 years’ time in the Patent Office showed that only an alarmingly 
low 13 percent definitely intend to remain in the Office. The difficulties that go 
with excessive turnover have led to great dissatisfaction with working conditions, 
management policies, lack of adeuqate supervision, and other work control 
procedures. Looking to the future, 75 percent find compensation inadequate. 
Of over 800 new examiners employed by the Patent Office from 1947 through 
1954, today finds barely 200 still there. 

Many factors contribute to the loss; but the controlling factor is unquestionably 
salary levels, now fallen so far behind salaries for comparable work outside that 
younger men, with most of life before them and little vested interest in retirement 
benefits, face the fact that whether or not they like Government service, they 
may not be able to afford the sacrifice. 

A. glance at this salary chart we prepared from a recent survey will explain 
why. The survey covered 46 corporate patent departments from coast to coast. 
The vertical scale is salaries; the horizontal, experience. The lower red area 
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shows examiner salaries. The green area above shows the greener pastures which 
beckon to the examiner from the world outside. There were of course wide 
variations from these averages, in different companies, different geographic areas, 
different individuals; but conceding the possibility of minor errors, three zones of 
the chart clearly reveal certain very significant facts. 

The first zone, the area at the left, involves the first 5 years following graduation 
from engineering or other college. Over this period, outside salaries average a 
full $1,500 higher than the Patent Office under existing law can pay. Do you 
wonder we have trouble recruiting? 

The second zone, the wide central band, covers the 5-to-15 year period. At 
the beginning of this period, with a degree in engineering, a degree in law (usually 
a member of the bar) and 5 years’ experience in the Patent Office, the examiner 
receives an annual salary of $8,215. en years later, on the present salary scale, 
he will be receiving $8,645. An increase—not in 1 year but over the entire 10- 
year period—of a total of $430. What a rich reward for 10 years of increasingly 
valuable service. 

Outside, he sees that as even an average attorney, he can go out and earn today 
more than he can ever earn as a nonsupervisory examiner in the Patent Office; 
and further, that his salary will rise steadily to a level many thousands above 
Patent Office levels. 

He then sees in the third zone, the supervisory area to the right, that if he waits 
atiently in the Patent Office until someone dies or retires 20 or 30 years hence, 
e may hope for supervisory duties at a thousand or two more; while if he leaves 

today, his salary in private employment at supervisory levels some years hence 
should double his hope within Government. 

A man 5 years in the Office with 3 children faces the need of $3,000 a year or 
more for college expenses a dozen years hence. With only a few hundred in 
prospect to meet this need, what can he do? In simple justice to his family, the 
good examiner must—and does—go. 


Ill, EFFECT OF EXAMINER LOSSES ON PATENT OFFICE OPERATIONS 


It may be asked, is this turnover necessarily harmful? 

Without going into detail at this time, the answer must be a resounding ‘‘Yes.”’ 
Major reasons perhaps may be briefly summarized as: (1) the loss in production 
when experienced men averaging 6 to 8 cases a week are replaced by beginners 
averaging 3; (2) the loss from production of time needed for the experienced to 
train, supervise, and advise the beginners; (3) the loss in efficiency when so many 
eases during prosecution are handled each by a succession of different examiners; 
(4) the deterioration in quality that comes when the influx of so many new men 
combined with a topheavy workload makes adequate supervision almost im- 
possible; and (5) the cumulative loss to the Patent Office of its heavy investment 
in each trained and experienced examiner who leaves, totaling over $1,500,000 
each year. 

The potential gain in efficiency obtainable from reducing these losses is great. 

These are immediate effects, today. But what of the future harm of present 
salary scales, especially in draining the Office of the needed competent. adminis- 
trators of tomorrow? 

The Patent Office has about 110 GS-14 or above positions and 120 in GS-13, 
a total of about 230, for which 15 to 20 years in the Office is considered a normal 
prerequisite. Available retirement experience indicates that most of these 
positions will be vacated by retirements within from 7 to 10 years, and the rest 
soon after. When they become vacant, how competently will they be filled? 
The answer, if present trends continue, is dismaying. 

This recent length-of-service chart provides the answer. It shows the year 
when examiners in all grades from top to bottom entered the Patent Office. For 
those at the left, who entered in 1931 or before, the retirement benefits of long 
service make resigning costly; so they wait until retirement age to go. 

When this chart was made, 3 months ago, of 217 shown as entering through 
1931, 105 were eligible to retire. Seven have already gone. 112 more will be 
eligible to retire by 1961. Examiners retire early these days, partly from dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions, partly for the very persuasive reason that 
outside of the Office, many can work fewer hours, with more pay. When all of 
these 217 are gone 5 or 10 years hence, who will be available to fill the 230 top 
positions? 

Of the first group who entered from 1932 through 1946, on April 1, 1957 only 
159 were left. Of more than 800 who came between 1947 and 1954, only 215 were 
left. These are the groups, less restrained by accrued retirement rights, from 
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which so many of the more able examiners have been lured recently by the greener 
pastures of private employment. When the 230 top positions become vacant, 
possibly as many as 160 of those still remaining of the 1932 through 1954 groups 
can qaulify to fillthem. How fill the rest? Only by locating, training, and using 
not men of 20 or even 15 years experience, but rather the ablest obtainable and 
retainable from those who today are our youngest and rawest recruits. 

Former President Hoover said recently, ‘‘With inadequate pay for top executive 
skill and the uncertainty of promotions, our best ernployees become the easy 
recruits of private business. In consequence, many services are left to be ad- 
ministered by deadwood.” To avoid this, our last resource lies in finding some 
way to keep the ablest of our younger men. How can this be done? 


IV. POSSIBLE MEASURES TO REDUCE EXAMINER LOSSES 


In this fiscal year, through May 15, the Patent Office lost 185 examiners. Are 
any unused measures available to reduce or replace these losses? 

By section 104 of Public Law 763, the 83d Congress gave the Civil Service 
Commission authority to raise salaries to top-of-grade levels when Government 
salaries are otherwise hopelessly noncompetitive with private industry. The 
Patent Office has already asked and received full cooperation from the Civil 
Service Commission under this law. But what good is a GS-7 top-of-grade offer 
of $5,335, when others are offering $7,200, as happens frequently today? 

Congress has also authorized recruiting measures. The Patent Office has used 
these to the limit. Low salary levels have made recruiting of experienced men a 
hopeless quest. To tap the last remaining resource, the Patent Office this fiscal 
year has sent 37 men to 147 colleges and universities, at an estimated expense of 
over $30,000. Despite its best sales arguments the low salary levels have dropped 
the Patent Office so far out of competition, that virtually all of those who come do 
so only for training purposes, planning to leave the Patent Office for private prac- 
tice when law studies are completed. Against a loss of 185 examiners from July 1, 
1956, through May 15, 1957, total inhiring was 177; a net loss in men of 8 for this 
period, and a net loss of Patent Office investment in training and experience of 
over a million dollars. 

Top-of-grade increases have failed. The transient victories of recruiting soon 
turn to losses. Only a complete statutory revision of salaries to competitive 
levels can meet the need to recruit and keep the men needed. 

At this point, and without regard to any proposed plan of pay raise legislation, 
we should like to submit for your consideration a simple amendment to remedy 
a defect in section 803 (a) of the present Classification Act of 1949, enacted by the 
83d Congress as section 104 of Public Law 763. 

This section was adopted in 1954-to remedy situations in which low salary 
scales made recruiting wholly impossible. It permitted the Civil Service Com- 
mission to set the minimum rate of a grade at a higher rate when necessary to 
recruit new employees. In practice, the Commission has had to set as this mini- 
mum rate the top rate of many grades. 

A glaring defect in this section has recently become apparent. The beginner 
in grade is paid overnight a salary equal to or exceeding salaries received by others 
only after years of slow progress, others who are far more experienced, more valu- 
able, and more worthy; and within the grade, for those at the top, no further 
increases are available for 10 long years. The unfairness to career personnel is 
apparent. Naturally resentful of such treatment, with further increases impos- 
sible, with no incentive to remain, no future—the best men leave. 

The society suggests that the purposes of section 803 (a) can be better achieved 
by amending it to read as follows (changes in italic): 

“Sec. 803. (a) Whenever the Commission shall find (1) that a sufficient number 
of qualified eligibles for positions in a given class or category cannot be secured or 
retained in one or more areas or locations at the minimum existing rate for such 
class, and (2) that there is a possibility that a sufficient number of such eligibles 
can be secured or qualified personnel retained by increasing the minimum rate for 
such class or category in such areas or locations to one of the higher rates within 
the grade in which such class or category is placed and further by increasing the step 
increase rates for that grade by an equal amount, the Commission may establish 
one or more of such rates at the minimum rate and step increase rates for that class 
or category, in each area or location concerned.” 

Ending the inequities and damaged morale from the present wording of section 
803 (a), this amended section would restore to the searcity fields of employment 
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to which this section was directed the sound principles which underlie the rest of 
the Classification Act, that men worth more are paid more. 

It would: 

(1) Instead of compressing a grade upward to a single dead level, permit 
shifting each step a fixed amount higher. 

(2) End widespread resentment against this section’s existing violation of the 
principles of the Classification Act. 

(3) Restore and retain the career incentive of assured step increases. 

(4) Pay slightly more where the need for more, not only to recruit but partic- 
ularly to retain, is greatest. 

(5) Cut the extravagant waste of present turnover. 

The change would add no administrative burden to that already required by 
section 803 (a) in its present form. 

It would accomplish urgently needed results simply, immediately, within 
principles of already existing law, giving the Commission needed flexibility, yet 
within limits fixed by Congress. 

Clearly an interim measure, applicable to a limited but critically important field, 
we believe that this correction of a defect in the existing section 803 (a) is urgently 
needed. 

Vv. SUMMARY 


It becomes increasingly apparent that to recruit and hold permanent career 
personnel in such a scientific and professional field as this, a revised salary schedule, 
new from top to bottom, is vital. 

We believe that a percentage increase in pay levels might ease the situation 
somewhat, but would not permanently cure it. The peculiar and rare qualifica- 
tions needed for such positions, often little related to rungs on the ladder of 
administrative authority contemplated by the existing GS schedule, suggest that 
a separate scientific and professional schedule would come closer to solving the 
problem. 

We ask your consideration of our viewpoint not merely to offset a rising cost of 
living, nor because employees want more. We ask it because a schedule of salary 
levels adequate to secure and retain career examiners would improve the efficiency 
of operation of the Patent Office. It would induce men of high capability to 
remain in service. It would reduce turnover, with its tremendous wastage in 
training costs now lost to the Office each year. With higher efficiency, it might 
afford not only a marked improvement in the quality of the work, but an actual 
decrease in operating cost. We ask it because we believe that to meet the con- 
stitutional purpose for which the patent system was created, the need for per- 
sonnel of high competence, and for salaries adequate to recruit and keep them, 
is critically urgent. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Ijam H. B. Whitmore, speaking for the Patent 
Office Society. 

I would like, if there is time, to highlight three or four points in 
the statement, and then perhaps if you would wish, answer a couple 
of questions which you members of the committee have raised, 
which our study, I think, gives a very good answer to, if there is 
time enough. 

The CuarrRMAN. Proceed as rapidly as you can because we want to 
finish here by the time the House convenes. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, sir. 

Our general policy approves the principle that the greatest need for 
the highest percentage raises is in the upper classified salaries. _Mem- 
bers of the committee have raised questions as to how this may be 

justified. We think it is justified basically for the reason which has 
een brought out here that back in 1939 or so there was an economic 
relationship established between certain levels of responsibility, and 
we made a simple tabulation which each member should have, | 
think—at least a copy was submitted—to show why we feel that the 
large increases in the upper GS grades are now justified. 

It is the question which both you and Mr. Rees and others have 
raised. Why a pay increase in GS-3 only would be $415, or GS-12, 
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by the AFGE table would get an increase of nearly $1,500. What 
justifies that? 

We feel it is fully justified for this reason: That back in 1939-44, 
in that period, an economic relationship was established. The people 
of minimum ability, education, and experience got at that time 
$1,620; with more experience, education, ability, the more com- 
petent people got $2,600, and the rarer people, GS-12, got $4,600. 

Since that time increases have raised the $1,620 man to $3,175 for 
an increase today of 96 percent. In the middle grade there is an 
increase of only 74 percent, and in the higher GS-12 grade there is an 
increase of only 64 percent. 

That is today with relation to the economic scale justified 15 years 
ago. AFGE proposal would increase the lowest man $1,300 and the 
highest $1,500. Even with these increases the levels today would 
show that the lowest man has now increased 121 percent, the middle- 
man in the GS~7 has increased 102 percent. This is under the new 
proposal; they would have increased 121 percent for the GS-3, 102 
percent for the GS-7, and only 97 percent for the GS-12. Therefore, 
despite the wide discrepancy in the proposed increases, the actual 

ercentage increase since the economic justification level was estab- 
lished in 1940 would be lowest of all for the highest grade men. 

The CuarrMan. I think we understand your viewpoint. Is that 
all? We have one more witness. It is nearly 12 o’clock. 

Can you sum it up briefly in the next 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. Wuirmore. I[ have one thing: There is a difference in salaries. 
You have a copy of this. The red line at the bottom shows the level of 
Government salaries, which is not too far from the industrial level. 
This is the result of a countrywide survey in our particular field and 
vocation, but from 5 years on up to 15, the level of the industrial 
salaries continues to rise, where Government salaries level off, and 
that is why we are losing enormously. Of the 800 men employed in 
the period from 1947 to 1954, only 200 are left. 

The CuarrMAN. You are talking about the Patent Office. 

Mr. Wuitrmore. Yes, in the Patent Office. We have got to have 
that level tipped up in order to hang on to our experienced men. 

The CHarrMAN. What is the average seniority of these men who 
are left? 

Mr. Wuitmore. They run about 3 years. When they finish law 
they start leaving and now we are losing the old ones. In the last 3 
months we have lost 7 men in the grades GS-14 and GS-15, high-level 
men, highly paid, because they can go outside and earn more money 
in less time. 

The CuarrMan. What are their ages? 

Mr. Wuirmore. These people are mostly those who are in the retire- 
ment level, from 55, but they are also going from the lower level. 

The CHarrMAN. They are all subject to retirement. They have 
decided to retire. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Broyuitt. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyar. | regret that it is necessary to rush Mr. Whitmore 
through his testimony because I know he has sat here several days 
waiting for an opportunity to testify. 

I would like to commend Mr. Whitmore for addressing himself to 
the subject which has caused more confusion and more controversy 
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here than any other subject we have discussed during these hearings. 
I wish to commend him for a very clear explanation of the problem. 

Referring to the chart you have, the top line, does that represent 
the increased cost of living? 

Mr. Wuirmore. This is the actual salary being paid for comparable 
work in industry outside. Our study has nothing to do with cost of 
living. It is an economic necessity, to permit the Office to function. 

One other point, I think, Mr. Chairman, is worth making, as to the 
cost. We believe that by retaining efficient men who can handle 
8 cases a week instead of the youngsters coming in who can handle 
only 3, we can do a better job and absorb practically the entire cost. 

Mr. Broyaityt. Mr. Whitmore, on this sheet that you have dis- 
tributed here, you show the salaries in 1944 levels, and then you show 
the percentage rise since 1944. Is there any particular reason why 
you used the 1944 level? Is that not the same as the 1939 level? 

Mr. Wurrmore. That is before the lump-sum raises appeared. 

Mr. Broyuitu. It is the same as the 1939 level? 

Mr. Wuirmore. I believe so. I am no authority on that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitmore. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Theodore H. Freter, 
chairman, legislative committee, Association of Senior Engineers of 
the Bureau of Ships. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE H. FRETER, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF SENIOR ENGINEERS 


Mr. Freter. I appreciate greatly the opportunity to be here. 

My name is Theodore H. Freter, and as stated by the chairman, 
I am the legislative committee chairman of the Association of Senior 
Engineers of the Bureau of Ships. 

I have a very short presentation which is already before you. With 
your permission, since it is only a page and a fraction, I will read it as 
a possible basis for any questions you may wish to ask. 

The Cuatrman. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Freter. The Association of Senior Engineers of the Bureau of 
Ships is composed of over 500 employees of the Bureau of Ships, most 
of them are in grades GS-12 and above. 

The association was founded in 1946, and continues to exist— 
to promote and protect the best interests of the Government of the United States 
at all times, to promote the general welfare of the membership professionally and 
socially, to foster a spirit of good fellowship and cooperation, and to maintain 
high standards of professional ethics and competence (art. 1 of the constitution). 

This organization has never before concerned itself with labor- 
management relations, salary, hours, and fringe benefits, leaving such 
matters to other more appropriate organizations. 

Now, however, we are very much concerned with the serious plight 
of all Government employees who, with their own income static at a 
relatively low level, must watch prices and almost all other employees’ 
wages steadily rising. 

We consider upward salary adjustments of all postal and classified 
employees to be long overdue. 

But it is as professional men that we appear before you now. We 
are especially concerned over the steady exodus from the Bureau of 
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competent trained engineers and other professional and managerial 
personnel. 

It will be noted from exhibit 1 that, of the 157 engineers and scientists 
voluntarily leaving the Bureau during 1956, 133 did so for job-related 
reasons, most of which are directly related to salary. 

Exhibit 2 is even more revealing. Of the 151 recorded, only 17 were 
under grade GS-11. The remaining 140 constitute experienced and 
trained professional personnel. In essence, this means that the Gov- 
ernment, by failing to provide reasonable salaries for its professional 
and managerial employees, is constituting itself a training ground for 
industry. In this connection, it is reasonable to suppose that many 
of those leaving the Bureau for more lucrative jobs elsewhere in the 
Government are merely delaying their further move to industry, 
securing, in the meantime, additional experience at Government 
expense. 

Because of this exodus of experienced personnel, the remaining 
senior employees must spend much of their time and energy training 
replacements, thus seriously lowering their “productive” time. This 
results in overtime, ulcers, and a search for another job. 

The Association of Senior Engineers recognizes the very real need 
for economy in Government, but doubts seriously that this is the way 
to attain it. 

It is respectfully submitted that simple justice as well as enlightened 
self-interest cry out for increased salaries for all postal and classified 
employees, and especially for those in “scarce” categories such as 


engineers, scientists, and other professional and managerial personnel. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


Engineer-scientist 1956 voluntary separation report—157 employees ' 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


TIME SINCE LAST PROMOTION 


JOB RELATED REASONS FOR LEAVING 


More interesting job 
Higher pay 

Professional development 
Promotional opportunity 
Underutilization of skills 
Failure of promotions 
Supervision 

Job insecurity 


1 This report does not include employees who resign by mail, were involuntarily se 


GRADE AT SEPARATION 


18 to 22 years 
23 to 27 years 
28 to 32 years 
33 to 37 years 
38 to 42 years 
43 to 47 years 
48 to 52 years 
53 to 57 years 
58 to 62 years 
63 years + 


JOB DESTINATION 


Private industry 
Other Government agency 


arated, retired, re- 


signed in lieu of adverse administrative action, ‘‘summer only”’ employees, or military urloughs. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Losses of engineers and scientists, Bureau of Ships, January—December 1956 


Losses by grade (excludes retirement, death and military service) 


Division 


| 


S 
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Salary upon leaving 
Higher Lower |Unknown 


Private industry 
Government ! 








160 of the 98 going to other Government went to aeronautical or ordnance activities where many un- 
doubtedly receive the differential being paid aeronautical research personnel. 


The CuarrMAN. Are there any questions? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Could you tell me who compiled these statistics 
which you have contained in your exhibits? 

Mr. Freter. They were compiled by the Division of personnel of 
the Bureau of Ships; not shackhoally forme. You will note these were 
compiled as of the end of 1956. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You mean the questions were asked of the engi- 
neers who left the employ of the Government as to the reasons whe 
they were leaving? 

Mr. FRETER. That is correct; yes, sir, in their exit interviews. 

Mr. SanTaNnGELO. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Freter. 

Mr. Fretrer. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, I will insert at this point in 
the record a statement by Mr. Rudolph T. Danstedt, director, 
Washington branch office of the National Association of Social 
Workers. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Rupo.upeH T. DANstTEDT, DrrEcToR, WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SocIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Chairman, I am Rudolph T. Danstedt, director of the Washington branch 
office of the National Association of Social Workers. I am presenting this state- 
ment in behalf of the National Association of Social Workers which is a profes- 
sional organization of 22,000 social workers employed in health and welfare 
agencies at the Federal, State and local level and in voluntary agencies. 

I would like to register for the National Association of Social Workers its general 
support of legislation such as H. R. 2462, introduced by Representative Lesinski, 
and a similar bill introduced by Congressman Broyhill, also a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. There is no doubt but that Federal 
employees are in need of a significant upward adjustment in their compensation 
for all evidence points to the fact that salaries of Federal employees over the last 
10 years have not kept up to the rise in cost of living. 

fe want to express our particular interest in several bills which propose a 
scientific and professional classification, such as H. R. 2803, H. R. 2804, H. R. 6909, 
and H. R. 7041, and express our regret that no consideration has been given by 
this committee to publicly evaluating the intent and purpose of this type of 
legislation. 

We wish to place ourselves on record as supporting the general intent of a scien- 
tific and professional classification, and urging further that in any consideration of 
legislation establishing such a scientific and professional classification, provisions 
be made for the inclusion of the Social Administration Series (GS—103-0) and 
Social Work Series (GS-185-0). We are convinced that social workers are in 
critical supply generally, and this fact is reflected in the extreme difficulty which 
the Federal Government is finding in recruiting qualified social workers. The 
special recognition accorded to the scientific and professional group, the various 
bills proposing a classification for these groups would represent a long step for- 
ward in making more attractive governmental employment as a scientist or a 
professional person, and retaining in governmental service such scientific and 
professional personnel. 
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At its annual convention in 1956 in St. Louis, Mo., the National Association of 
Social Workers expressed deep concern for the inadequacy of salaries for social 
workers in general, and stated that it is essential that public agencies be ade- 
quately staffed with competent and professional social workers and in order to 
attract and retain such workers, salary levels should be increased. 

Social workers hold many important consultative and administrative positions 
in the Federal service and are responsible for the development of the procedures 
and policies that guide the Government in the distribution of many billions of 
dollars of Federal funds, as well as in the administration of divisions and bureaus 
in the Government employing hundreds and in some instances thousands of 
individuals. 

At the present time the Federal agencies are finding it almost impossible to 
recruit graduate social workers into the Federal service because of the low level 
of salaries offered. Many State and private agencies have higher salary scales 
for graduate social workers than are offered by the Federal Government. Some 
of these scales are as much as $2,000 more than civil-service salaries for positions 
with comparable responsibility. This is true for positions ranging from the lowest 
level of appointment for new graduates of schools of social work to positions 
requiring great responsibility and demanding leadership qualities. The problem 
is exemplified by the decreasing number of applicants for civil-service examina- 
tions at a time when there is a substantial number of vacancies and by the loss of 
professional social workers from Federal agencies to State, local and voluntary 
agencies. In past years, the Federal service has been able to attract some of the 
best qualified persons in the profession of social work to its employ, and set stand- 
ards of salaries and working conditions which were emulated by States and other 
employing agencies. In order to retain such personnel it is essential to raise 
salary levels. 

Since social workers constitute key personnel in providing medical, social and 
public health services and coordinating Federal responsibility for the develop- 
ment and improvement of State and local child welfare services, public assistance 
programs, vocational rehabilitation services, mental health programs, numerous 
services for veterans and military personnel, and related services which involve the 
expenditure of vast sums of money, they should be the best qualified individuals 
who can be recruited. 

In conclusion, we support generally legislation that proposes pay increases for 
Federal employees, and specifically urge that consideration be given to a system of 
more adequately compensating scientific and professional personnel. We recog- 
nize, of course, that this presents complications. We note further that bills for 
the establishment of scientific and professional classifications have been opposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget and by the Defense Department. We are somewhat 
puzzled by this latter opposition since these particular bills generally follow in 
principle the recommendations of the Cordiner report. As a minimum, we would 
hold that the problems of recruiting and holding scientific and professional person- 
nel in the Federal service should be studied as proposed in the Rogers bill, H. R. 
399, and authoritative information made available to guide the 85th Congress in 
its 2d session. 


The CuarrmMan. That concludes the hearings, with the exception 
of the members of the Civil Service Commission, and their staff. 
Unfortunately, we will not have time to hear them this morning, since 
it is now 12 o’clock and the House is in session. The Civil Service 
Commission will be heard the first thing tomorrow morning. 

The hearings will be adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:01 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 12, 1957. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman), presiding. 

The CHatrMANn. The committee will be in order. 

The hearings will be resumed on the various bills before the com- 
mittee pertaining to increased pay or compensation of classified 
employees other than postal employees. 

This morning we have the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and other representatives of the Commission. We will hear from 
them first. 

We are very glad to welcome before the committee our former 
colleague, Mr. Ellsworth, who served in the House with us for about 
14 years. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us again, Mr. Elisworth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN; JOHN W. 
MACY, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; AND ROBERT S. HARE, 
CHIEF, PAY SYSTEMS SECTION, UNITED STATES CIVIL SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. E.rutswortn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnarrman. For the record, Mr. Ellsworth, will you give us 
the names of the other gentlemen who are with you. 

Mr. Exitswortn. On my right is Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., who is 
the Executive Director of the Civil Service Commission, and on my 
left, Mr. Robert Hare, who has to do with the pay statistics and the 
pay system of the Commission. 

The CuarrmMan. For the record, I wish you would just read the 
report on the pending legislation that was made by the Civil Service 
Commission to the committee on May 13, 1957. 

Mr. Evtswortn. Are you requesting I read that report? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Exttswortu. I will be glad to do that, and also I have a state- 
ment I would like to present. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Exuswortu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
on May 13, by direction of the Commission, I sent a report, in the 
form of a letter, on a number of bills, about 15. 
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This is in further reply to your recent requests for the views of the Civil Service 
Commission on the following bills: 

H. R. 2462, H. R. 3342, H. R. 3943, H. R. 4255, H. R. 4287, H. R. 4411, 
H. R. 4568, H.R. 4611, H. R. 4697, H. R. ‘4703, H. R. 4738, H. R. 4740, H. R. 4777, 
Hi. 2. 4778, H. R. 5155, H. R. 5243, H. R. 5251. 

The purpose of these 'pills is to provide in various ways for general increases in 
the pay schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. In some bills 
the coverage extends to employees in the postal field service compensated under 
the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 and to certain employee 
groups in the judicial and legislative branches. 

The additional payroll cost on a per annum basis for the Classification Act 
group alone varies among the bills from about $383 million (H. R. 3342) to ap- 
proximately $958 million (H. R. 4738). H. R. 3342 also provides for additional 
cost-of-living adjustments, at 6-month intervals, geared to changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

You are aware of course that in his letter to you of May 6, 1957, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget advised that enactment of general pay increase 
legislation would not be in accord with the program of the President. Further, 
the President has pointed out that the Government, private business and labor 
should at this time avoid actions which will increase inflation: airy pressures. 
Therefore, because of the inflationary aspects on the national economy of the 
proposed increases, the Commission recommends against enactment of these 
proposals. 

In addition we wish to point out that a general adjustment of the pay scales 
set by law would only intensify the disparities and relationship problems that 
already exist among the multiple pay systems covering Federal employees. 
Until a comprehensive analysis and overhaul is made of the entire Federal pay 
structure, pay increases for all Classification Act employees would only serve to 
aggravate further the almost unmanageable current situation. 

We have been advised that the Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

By direction of the Commission. 


Signed by myself, the Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to 
have the opportunity to discuss this question of compensation. 

My letter of the 13th, which I have just read, reported the Civil 
Service Commission’s position in opposition to the enactment of the 
various pay bills now under consideration. 

In my opinion it is not the function of the Civil Service Commission 
to decide when, or in what amount, pay raises for Federal workers 
should be granted. These matters are subject to overall executive 
branch policy and the will of the Congress. The Commission does 
have a definite obligation to the President and to the Congress to 
present any information which may have a bearing on this very com- 
plex question, and to advise as to current administrative problems as 
we see them. 

Mr. Chairman, in my many years of contact with governmental 
problems, I cannot recall dealing with a program as confusing or 
perplexing as today’s Federal pay picture. In my attempt to develop 
in my own mind a reasonable perspective of the situation, I have 
approached the question of pay increases at this particular time from 
the overall basis of Government’s responsibility to the American people 
and to the Federal employee. 

I think you will agree that the American people must have assur- 
ance at all times that their Government is being managed competently 
and efficiently. This assurance depends in a very great measure 
upon the maintenance of a well-qualified and reasonably stable work 
force, whose conditions of employment are equitable to and com- 
mensurate with those of the millions of other working citizens of the 
country whom they serve. 
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The problem, then, which both the Congress and the executive 
branch must resolve in considering pay increases, is what is most 
fair to the Federal worker in concert with the public interest. Any 

roposal which requires the Government to spend hundreds of mil- 
fia of dollars more each year, regardless of how worthy the cause, 
naturally demands the most careful consideration in terms of the 
probable benefits to the public from whom those dollars must be 
obtained in the form of taxes. 

A reasonably stable Federal service, capable of holding and attract- 
ing competent workers, is undeniably in the public interest. But is 
a pay raise now required to insure such a service? 

Iam sure that you are familiar with the arguments against increased 
expenditures for Federal salaries at a time when the public is demand- 
ing lower taxes and more economy in Government. 

The phrase ‘economy in Government” obviously means that 
money should be spent néedfully. Rather than repeat the warnings 
which I am sure you have already heard against deficit spending and 
Government extravagances I have chosen to develop the management 
point of view for your consideration. In other words, it seems clear 
to me that from the standpoint of the careful and economical manage- 
ment of Government operations, the need for pay increases as called 
for in the pending bills has not been demonstrated. 

[ would like to review with you the primary role of the Commission, 
as I see it, in this pay picture. 

The Civil Service Commission has a basic accountability for 
servicing the needs of those responsible to the public for managing 
the vast programs of Government. These programs affect the life of 
every citizen and require the maintenance of an environment of 
effective personnel management for our Federal workers. 

I have brought with me today certain factual information which I 
believe indicates from an overall view point, the current status of the 
management needs of Government. I think this committee may be 
interested in this information, perhaps as an additional contribution 
bearing on the very complicated question which is now receiving your 
consideration. 

I want to say at the outset that this information, while not con- 
clusive, does indicate answers to such general questions as these, and I 
consider these to be very basic questions in this whole problem. 

First, are Government employees quitting at an abnormally high 
rate? 

The second factor is: Is Government unable to hire replacements? 

A third question is: Would a pay raise cure existing problems 
either generally or in such specific critical areas as scientific, technical, 
and engineering occupations? 

Let us first look at the latest figures showing the voluntary “quit” 
rate in Government as compared with that in manufacturing industry 
employment. 

I have here a table which shows, by months, these rates for each 
of the 12 months prior to May of this year. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of quit rates 
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Mr. Extswortu. As you can see, the quits in Government have 
been consistently at a lower rate than those in industry. For the 
12-month period shown on the chart the total quit rate in Government 
is running 11.8 percent and that in manufacturing industry 18.6 
percent. The industry figures are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Government figures came from our own files. 

It is interesting to note also that this pattern has been maintained 
for the last 3 years. 

The quit rate for the Federal Government in 1954 was 10.74, 
1955 it was 11.06, and in 1956 it was 11.54. 

For manufacturing industry, for 1954 it was 13.7 and 1955 was 18.7, 
and in 1956 it was 19.1. 

In fact, the quit rate in manufacturing industry has increased 
almost 5% points over this period while the quit rate in Government 
has remained relatively stable, with an increase of less than 1 point 
for the same period. 

I do not mean to imply that these overall figures should be construed 
coldly or absolutely as an attempt to prove that Federal employees 
must be relatively better off than workers in industry. All of us are 
keenly aware of the tens of thousands of loyal, capable, conscientious 
and diligent men and women in the Federal service who are so dedi- 
cated to their duties and careers that they would not leave their jobs 
except for the most extreme personal reasons. They are the real 
backbone of successful Government. They must not, of course, be 
penalized in any way for their devotion to their work. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you about these quit statistics. Does 
your table include those who retire? 

Mr. Ettswortu. No; these are just those who have left the service 
voluntarily. 

The CHarrMAN. They are not subject to retirement? 

Mr. Extswortu. No; that is right. They just decided they did 
not want the job any longer and quit. That is why we use the term 
“quit.” 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir. 

Mr. SantanGe to. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask a 
few questions? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SANnTANGELO. Is that conclusion based on those receiving un- 
employment insurance, or is it based upon those not receiving 
unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Etitswortn. I am not sure that I can answer that question 
specifically. All of my information—the figure that I requested from 
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the staff—was a statement of the number of quits in Government, 
people who have left the service. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does that mean termination of employment or 
those who quit, or those who were laid off, or both? 

Mr. Ettswortn. It means those who have voluntarily left the 
service. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We cannot determine as far as the Govern- 
ment employment is concerned, but we are talking about those in pri- 
vate industry, whether that was termination of service either by inten- 
tional resignations, or by being laid off. There is a difference in the 
two. 

Mr. Macy. This shows voluntary resignations in industry as well 
as in the Federal Government. The figures are comparable. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. If the basis included those who were laid off 
by the management, I think it would not be a comparable situation. 
That is why I question the figures which you have submitted in your 
report as to voluntary quits. 

Mr. E.rusworrn. These figures were furnished to me by our staff 
as being exactly comparable. I insisted on that to make this point. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Macy, how can you get the figures to show 
those who have been fired, those who have quit, and those who have 
retired from the general labor field? 

Mr. Macy. We have those figures from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which publishes in their materials, information that shows in 
manufacturing industry to total separations, broken down by quits, 
discharges, layofts, and other separations. The figure that the chair- 
man is citing is merely the figure that relates to quits, voluntary 
quits. It does not include other se parations. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Could you tell me at that point from what industry 
these quits are? 

I think that is the crux of whole thing. 

Mr. Macy. This is in line with the definition of “manufacturing 
industry,”’ which I do not have at my fingertips. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. From what area is that? 

Mr. Macy. This is throughout the country. 

Mr. Lesinskr. I am not clear on that, because we still do not 
know where we stand. The fact is that they quit. We want to 
know where. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It might be seasonal. 

Mr. Macy. We are also including seasonal quits in the Federal 
service. The figures are comparable, as far as definitions are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. It could be quits from industries in the North, or 
South, or the other way around, with the probability of low pay. 

Mr. Macy. For example, this does not include agricultural labor, 
that quits jobs and moves north in the summertime ‘and south in the 
wintertime. This is manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is not the way for us to consider it because of 
the nature of the subject. It is very broad and if you group them 
together I do not think it is a fair picture. 

Mr. Macy. Our feeling was that the figures were comparable and 
were a fair indication of comparable quits between the two groups. 

Mr. Santanae.Lo. Mr. Chairman, may I make a request here? 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantTaNnGeLo. Will the gentleman kindly incorporate in the 
record the statement of the Bureau of Labor Statistics setting 
forth the number of voluntary quits, the layoffs, and the other reasons 
for termination of service. I think it is quite important to the whole 
problem whether those were quits, or layoffs. 

Mr. E.tswortH. We would be glad to give you that. 

Mr. Macy. I can assure you again that they were not layoffs, 
because the layoffs were reported in a separate column. We are just 
using the column designated as quits. But we will be happy to 
insert that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparison of separation rates of Federal Government and manufacturing industries 
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1 Data for manufacturing industries are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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You will note that the second and seventh columns are those shown on the chart. 
The numbers of separations from manufacturing industries are not available as 
these statistics are based on a sample of large employers. 

For manufacturing industries the term ‘‘quits’’ is defined as termination of em- 
ployment initiated by the employees. For the Federal Government, it includes 
resignations, abandonment of position and transfers between agencies. Since each 
department and independent agency is considered a separate employer and all 
transfers between agencies are employee initiated, these quit rates are comparable 
for the two groups. Transfers between bureaus of the same agency are not 
counted as turnover in the Federal Government nor are transfers between different 
plants of the same company in manufacturing industries. 


Mr. Evtsworth. Mr. Chairman, if I may continue with my 
statement. 

In connection with this point I made, that people are staying in 
their work in Government, it should be noted that Government em- 
ployees do have certain distinct advantages over other types of em- 
ployment. Federal workers have one of the best retirement plans in 
existence, they have an extremely favorable life insurance plan. 
They have a certainty of income and reasonable stability in their 
employment. 

Now, what is the current situation with respect to meeting manage- 
ment’s need to replace those Federal workers who have left the Gov- 
ernment service? Let’s review that picture on an overall basis. 
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In the last 23 months, that is, fiscal year 1956 and up through May 
of the fiscal year just ended, the following figures show the response to 
the Commission’s open competitive examination. 

In the fiscal year 1956, 1,704,800 people took the competitive 
examinations. For the 11 months—and interpolating out for a 12- 
month period, the figure comes out about the same—for 11 months 
1,561,000 people took the examinations, or a total for those 23 months 
of 3,265,800 people took the competitive examinations, apparently 
seeking employment in the Federal service. 

During the same period of time, the placements made in the com- 
petitive service were, in 1956, 331,694, in 1957 thus far that is, for 
11 months, 316,524. Ora total for the 23 months of 648,218. 

These placements—and this I would like to have you note espe- 
cially—these placements include the reappointment of 70,000 former 
Federal employees desiring to return to Federal employment, people 
who had left the service but who have been returned. 

These figures show that there is no decline in the number of appli- 
cants for the Government jobs. 

Taking a more specialized segment of these figures, we have analyzed 
the new Federal service entrance examination. The Commission 
introduced this examination late in 1955. It is aimed primarily at 
bringing into the Federal service at the entrance levels of GS-5 and 
( ar for Government careers college graduates and others of college 
caliber. 

In the 18 months since we have been holding this examination— 
which, incidentally, includes a very difficult written test—we find 
the following figures: 

Total of those examined under this plan are 92,000. In the 
calendar year 1956 we examined 58,000 and January through May, 
4 months of 1957, 34,000, indicating a rate higher for 1957 than for 
1956. 

Of those examined, 42,600 passed. 

That is broken down by years. 

For 1956, 28,000, and for the first 4 months of this year, 14,600 have 
passed the exanfination, or more than half as many as in the entire 
calendar year of 1956. 

From those who passed the examination, a total of 7,540 have been 
appointed. This number is increasing with the years. In 1956, 
5,874 were appointed, and thus far, 4 months in this year, 2,366. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrRMAN. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lzestnsx1. Mr. Ellsworth, your own figures that you just gave 
us show that you have a lesser desire for people to take examinations 
in the Federal Government, because you state here that in 1956 you 
had 58,000 and in 1957 you had 34,000. Your own figures here verify 
the very fact that you have people quitting in this very field here. 

Here you show that in 1956 you had appointed 5,174, and 1957, 
2,366, meaning you had a lot of quits. 

Mr. Eviswortu. No. I would like to point out that these figures 
on this statement are a little confusing. We use the figures for 1956-57. 
Actually we are counting a full 12-month calendar year for 1956 of 
course, and for 1957 only 5 months, January through May. 

Mr. Lusinsx1. The fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Exttswortn. No. In this case it is the calendar year. 
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That is why it is confusing. Previously I was talking about the 
fiscal year. These figures on the left here represent the entrance 
examinations in the calendar year. 

I am sorry there has to be that confusion in the figures, but this is 
the way our statistical office had the figures written up. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Let us leave it that way, then. All right, leave it as 
you so state. 

Then you have appointed, in the whole calendar year of 1957, 
roughly 4,732 people. You have a lot less for 1956 as compared to 
other years. 

Mr. Extsworrta. I do not believe I quite follow you. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. What I am driving at is if people in any specific 
trade are not staying. 

Mr. E.tswortu. This has to do with entrance into the service. 

Mr. Lestnski. That is right. 

Mr. Exitswortn. These figures here show that in the calendar year 
of 1956, 58,000 people took the examination, of which 28,000 passed. 
For the first 5 months of this vear, 34,000 took the examination and 
14,600 passed. 

Mr. SantTanGeLo. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantTanGe.Lo. As I understand your point, you say since they 
required an additional 5,000 people, the need for these positions may 
have arisen because there were quits or because new jobs were created. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. It could be either one. Either in a specific area 
there are a lot of quits, or there have been new people hired and the 
payroll of the Federal Government is getting bigger. One of the two 
things has occurred. 

Mr. EtitswortH. The Commission has to keep up a continuous 
program of examinations. 

One thing we are very much interested in is the bringing into the 
Federal service these young people who are graduating from college. 
That is the basic purpose for the Federal service entrance examina- 
tions. Naturally, in a work force of over 2 million people under the 
Classification Act, a million people—there is considerable turnover, 
from all sources. Retirements, I believe, run 70,000 a year, something 
like that. 

We have to keep a continuous recruitment program going on, and 
that is the purpose of Federal service entrance examinations. It 
really has nothing to do with the quit figure. It is a part of the 
continuous program of maintaining the Federal work force. 

Mr. Lesinski. We had testimony before our committee last year 
that they had a hard time recruiting new people in those various 
fields, that the Civil Service Commission has got a team out in various 
colleges constantly trying to get these men in. A lot of them laughed 
at them. 

The point we are trying to come to is: What is the problem? You 
state that it is not salaries. What is the problem, then? 

Mr. Etuswortn. I will develop that a little further on in my 
statement, and after that I would be glad to go into that phase of it, 
because I think there is the crux of the whole thing, because you have 
to decide what to do. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Just to correct the record. 

You referred in the 1957 column to 4 months. Is it not 5? 

Mr. E.tusworra. | am sorry, it is 5 months. 

I appreciate your correcting the record. It is 5 months instead of 
4 months. 

I will continue with the statement and then I will be glad to go into 
this other matter. 

We anticipate that the number taking examination by the end of 
the year will exceed the number of those who competed last year, 
which I think indicates a favorable attitude toward Government. I 
believe that the figures cited clearly indicate that there still remains an 
active interest on the part of the public in Federal employment and 
some obvious success in obtaining replacements for those leaving the 
ieee 

I do not mean to imply that the recruitment picture is entirely rosy 

And this goes to the point you were raising, Mr. Lesinski. 

There are certain occupational areas, particularly in the scientific, 
technical, and engineering groups, where the Government is not re- 
ceiving an adequate number of workers. 

It seems to me that Government, like other employers, throughout 
the country, is dependent, in hiring new employees, on what man- 
power may be available at this time of high employment. Govern- 
ment, like industry, is suffering acutely the effects of critical short- 
ages of highly technical and specialized manpower and highly com- 
petent manpower in many fields. 

Speaking more specifically to the problems resulting from the criti- 
cal shortage areas, we find that many of the occupations where we are 
having difficulty in getting a sufficient supply of people are those such 
as toolmakers, machinists, and skilled craftsmen and technicians in 
electronics and the various aircraft trades. All of these occupations 
in the Federal service are paid under prevailing rates comparable to 
those being paid by industry in the locality. In other words, they are 
paid at the rates which are set on the basis of the rates prevailing 
where they work. This would seem to indicate that pay is not the 
overriding answer to the recruiting problem, at least in these critical 
shortage areas. 

Similarly, it would seem that immediate pay raises in the scientific, 
technical, and engineering occupations where there are critical labor 
shortages could be no more than a partial and temporary solution to 
existing problems in these areas. Pay increases for these occupations 
would, of course, destroy the internal pay alinement between positions 
of like responsibilities under the Classification Act, to no resulting 
advantage that I can see. Any such increases are likely to be met 
and exceeded immediately by industry and develop into a fiercely 
competitive bidding for the desired talent—bidding in which the 
public service can never be tops and in which the public interest 
could unnecessarily suffer. 

A more permanent solution must be found. The answer must come 
through a many-pronged approach, including these items I have 
noted: 

First, improved methods of recruiting and the best utilization of 
careers of those already in the Federal service. 


94357—_57——_10 
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A second item is improved training and development programs, for 
which general legislative authority is needed right now. 

Third, greater recognition of the competence of Federal employees 
and their contributions to the public good. 

Finally, development and establishment of improved pay systems 
for the Federal structure, which would coordinate, and provide a 
more reasonable and equitable relationship among the numerous 
existing pay systems. I mean, there, the disparity we are findin 
today between the wage board plan and the Classification Act, an 
then, of course, the difference between those two types of pay systems 
and all of the numerous accepted services, such as the Foreign Service 
and others. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Would the witness yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. Extswortn. I will be glad to. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. I understand—if I am wrong, correct me—that 
a recent ruling by your Commission requires that college graduates 
enter at grade 5 rather than grade 7. 

Mr. Exttswortrn. That is required in the Classification Act of 1949, 
and specified in the act. The criterion is experience. In other words, 
a college graduate, under the act, cannot enter at a grade higher 
than grade 5, but after 6 months’ experience, he may be advanced to 
grade 7. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Do you find it to be a deterrent to the recruit- 
ment of college graduates that you start them at grade 5 rather 
than grade 7? 

Mr. Etitswortn. We are told that it is. However, there are some 
other factors involved in that on which I have been endeavoring to 
get additional information. Just let me give you one illustration. 

In one of the colleges, I believe on the west coast, they have appoint- 
ment periods for people who are seeking to hire or recruit the gradu- 
ates. The figure I will give to you out of my memory, but I think 
that the college reported they had 145 appointments by industry 
units seeking to recruit; 145 different agencies or different companies 
seeking to recruit these graduates, but Government had only 1, and 
that was just Government. 

In other words, we suffer a very definite disadvantage in approach- 
ing and endeavoring to recruit these people from the standpoint of 
actual contact. We are trying to do something about that. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. What is the differential in the salaries between 
grades 5 and 7? 

Mr. Exttswortu. In dollars? 

Mr. SaNTANGELO. Yes. 

Mr. Exiswortu. I will have to ask one of the gentlemen who has 
a copy of our schedule sheet. 

Mr. Hare. The entrance rate for grade 5 is $3,670, and the entrance 
rate for grade 7 is $4,525. 

Mr. SantTanGe.o. A difference of about $900. 

Mr. Hare. That is about right. 

Mr. SantTaNGELO. Do you feel that, as a matter of policy, you 
might recommend that these college graduates enter at grade 7 on the 
theory that if we get them early they may be disposed to remain 
in Government service, especially when they come out of school and 
have to earn a living? Has your Commission discussed or decided 
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to make any recommendations with respect to changing the grade at 
which these people may enter? 

Mr. Extswortx. The Commission has not taken any action regard- 
ing making a legislative recommendation on that subject. We have 
had it under study, under discussion, certainly since I have been 
there, and doubtless the previous Commission did, also. But it does 
present technically, from the standpoint of operating under the Classi- 
fication Act, that the change would present some very grave problems 
because it would have the effect of ioling up the entire grade system 
from grade 1 up to grade 18. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. To put them on a better competitive basis with 
industry? 
gh FRR There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SantanGeLo. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extswortn. I have just a brief paragraph or two more, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I feel that the enactment of any of the pending pay bills would 
further complicate an already confusing array of Federal pay systems 
and would tend to accentuate rather than reduce existing inequities. 

To summarize briefly, Mr. Chairman, the Civil Service Commission 
is opposed to the enactment of any of the various pay-increase bills 
now under consideration by this committee. We are aware, as you 
are, of the need of all people, whether they work for the Government 
or are otherwise employed, to improve their personal situations. 
I certainly cannot quarrel with the human objectives of those who 
have introduced this legislation and those who advocate it. But 
government is a business. The Government of the United States is 
the largest business on the face of the earth. It is the largest employer 
in the world. It collects and spends more money than any other 
single employing enterprise, either in government or industry, in the 
whole world. 

Government should not collect any more money than is necessary 
to conduct its operations and programs. It should not spend 1 cent 
more than is required to carry out those functions. It is my belief 
that, if you agree that is right, then I think you might also agree that 
it is proper to examine these bills in the light of their necessity to the 
proper, adequate, and efficient operation of the Government. It is 
to assist you in making this type of appraisal of this legislation that 
I have given you this statement today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Ellsworth, I want to get a little information from 
vou with reference to some matters about which we have had corre- 
spondence. You probably recall that on May 13 I wrote you a 
letter, as chairman of the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, 
regarding the President’s directive of last December, on budget 
policy, which was issued to the executive branch through the Bureau 
of the Budget. One of the principles laid down in that directive 
was—and I quote from it—subparagraph (a): 

New hiring is to take place only after a review has demonstrated that a vacated 
position cannot be abolished or filled by transfer. 
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And subparagrap’ (c): 


It will be the unquestionable responsibility of each department and agency 
head to implement these principles within his organization and to hold his operat- 
ing subordinates correspondingly responsible. 

I wrote you on May 13 about that, and on June 5 I had a letter from 
you in reply, in which you stated that: 

I have asked our staff to study the practicality and the probable effect on the 
career service of the proposal as contained in your letter of May 13. As soon as 
we have been able to think through the implications and probable long-range 
results of the plan, I shall be glad to write in detail about it. 

Would you care to comment on that matter now? If not, when 
might you be expected to reply giving that information? 

Mr. Ex.tsworru. Mr. Davis, as I imagine you can guess, Mr. Phil- 
lips and I both have had our hands pretty full since the 18th of April 
when we were sworn in as new members of the Commission. I have had 
this request of yours very much in mind because it is something that 
interests me very much, too. But we just have not gotten around to 
a point yet of giving what I would like to give in the way of reasonable 
discussion of it. But I will endeavor to do it, I hope, before Congress 
adjourns, so you will have it. 

Mr. Davis. Then it me ask you further: 

I believe that you received a letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
outlining the President’s policy announced in December with respect 
to the filling of vacancies by transfer. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Etisworrn. I know that that is the policy, and I assume that 
comes from the letter you speak of. 

Mr. Davis. Would you be able to tell me today what action the 
Commission took to implement the President’s directive? 

Mr. Extsworrs. I would have to ask the Executive Director on 
that because it is an action that he would be more familiar with 
than I am. 

Can you respond to that, Mr. Macy? 

Mr. Macy. I believe you are referring to a general directive that 
was issued following Cabinet discussion of this particular subject. I 
am unable to respond specifically to your question. 

Mr. Davis. It was issued last December, and I read two sub- 
paragraphs from it to Mr. Ellsworth a moment ago, subparagraphs 
(a) and (ec) from the President’s directive. 

This was issued following hearings which were held by the Sub- 
committee on Manpower Utilization. 

Does that identify it to you? 

Mr. Macy. I am unable to respond as to any action that the Com- 
mission has taken with respect to that specific provision. The Com- 
mission has, for some time, encouraged agencies to utilize available 

personnel through transfer, particularly in instances where layoffs or 
reductions in force have taken place and career people are made avail- 
able for transfer to other activities. 

Mr. Davis. What I want to get at, Mr. Macy, is what specific 
action was taken pursuant to the President’s directive, in these 
respects. 

Mr. Macy. I know of no specific action with respect to the par- 
ticular item that you cite. 

Mr. Exisworru. If I may interrupt, those actions would be taken 
by the agencies themselves. 
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Mr. Davis. What I was fixing to ask you is: Does the Commission 
feel that it is the responsibility on the part of the Commission to 
follow through and see that this directive is implemented? 

Mr. Exttswortnu. We feel that it is our responsibility to assist the 
agencies in every way that we can to do what is required, namely, to 
fill vacancies from within by transfer and so on. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I am getting at. Do you feel that the 
Commission has the responsibility to see that that is done? 

Mr. Exitsworrna. Yes. 

We have this type of responsibility—at least I can go this far at 
this moment—that when an agency is in some difficulty in its per- 
sonnel program with reference to the filling of vacancies from within, 
we can assist and advise them, and we do that. But I do not feel 
that we have any directive to go into an agency and act in a compulsory 
way. 

Mr. Davis. Have you made any review of vacancies and the filling 
of vacancies by transfer in the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Extswortu. | am not sure that I understand. Do you mean 
in our own agency? 

Mr. Davis. No; in the other agencies. 

Mr. Exisworru. The point you raise I think goes to the transfer 
as between agencies. 

Mr. Davis. No. A transfer between positions. 

Mr. Ettswortna. In the same agency? 

Mr. Davis. That or in other agencies. 

Mr. Exizswortu. It is a transfer across agency lines. All Govern- 
ment runs into the problem. We are trying to work out something 
on that, but I do not think it will be too successful. 

In other words, an agency on this side of the street may be reducing 
in force, having completed a program of some kind, »nd leaving off a 
hundred people, we will say, and an agency on the other side of the 
street may perhaps be instituting some new program or requiring more 
people, as directed by Congress, and hiring a hundred folks. What I 
would like to see possible would be to take the people usable out of the 
hundred being let off on one side of the street and take them over to the 
other side. 

Mr. Davis. I feel that you would be familiar with the objectives 
of the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, that we have said and we 
thought Federal civilian employment could be reduced at least by 10 
percent simply by not filling vacancies that occur that are not necessary 
to be filled, and by the transfer of people from a useless position into 
one that is needed when a vacancy occurs. 

Mr. Exuswortn. I very definitely agree with your point of view, 
because back in 1950 I got quite inte rested in that subject myself and 
ntroduced a bill at that time, which specifically does just exactly 
what you have now described. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. E.utswortn. That had to do with an attrition period as de- 
clared by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, during which 
time there would be no hiring from the outside but transfers from the 
inside. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. And promotion from the inside, also. 

Mr. Eviswortn. Yes, and promotion. 

Mr. Davis. What I am trying to find out now is: Can you tell us 
whether anything has been ac hieved as a result of review of vacancies 
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and the filling of vacancies by transfer, whether such a review has 
been made by the Civil Service Commission? Has any such review 
been made? 

Mr. Macy. A review of that kind is a regular part of our inspection 
process in reviewing the agencies’ programs for personnel management. 

Mr. Davis. Then what has been achieved as a result of that review, 
in connection with this directive of the President? 

Mr. Macy. I will have to collect such information. I do not have 
it now. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Davis. Could the Civil Service Commission’s inspection ma- 
chinery be used to determine whether or not new hirings and the filling 
of vacancies through transfer is being complied with in the various 
departments? 

Mr. Macy. We run into some difficulties in terms of authority and 
responsibility there. Many of those decisions are made outside of the 
personnel program. They relate to the availability of funds and the 
assignment of functions. 

We have from time to time conducted special studies with respect 
to a program of that type, and we could do it again. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have certain inspection machinery? 

Mr. Macy. We have regular inspections on a basis of about once 
every 2 years in every installation. 

Mr. Davis. Could that machinery be used to determine whether 
or not new hirings and the review and filling of vacancies through 
transfer is being complied with in the department? 

Mr. Macy. It is extremely difficult to ascertain just what com- 
pliance amounts to in each agency because each situation will be 
different. 

Mr. Davis. Can you to any extent use your inspection machinery 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Macy. It is a matter of determining what the needs are. I 
would say the answer is yes, we can provide some information with 
respect to this particular item. 

Mr. Davis. Are you using it for that purpose? 

Mr. Macy. We are not currently using it, but it could be used. 

Mr. Davis. I would certainly like to see it used. 

The CuarrMan. What actual authority do you have to abolish a 
useless job in an agency when it becomes vacant? 

Mr. Macy. We have no authority at all. That is the agency’s 
authority. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if you take an inspection team and 
find several jobs which have become vacant, which would be of no 
service to that agency, then you cannot direct that agency to not 
fill those positions? 

Mr. Macy. No. That is clearly the agency’s responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. You can review it and make a report on it, can you 
not? 

Mr. Macy. We can advise the agency that in terms of our judg- 
ment, based upon our review, that these appear to be positions that 
are not properly used, are not required. 

Mr. Regs. Can you not even recommend? 

Mr. Macy. We can indicate that this is a finding that we make. 
But it is the agency’s responsibility. 
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We do not police the agency insofar as the filling of their positions 
is concerned. This is a management prerogative of the agency head 
and his successive levels of management. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. I promised Mr. Corbett. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Corsert. I did want to direct myself right to that point. 

Here we have a situation where the President issues a directive. 
You gentlemen have no authority to police it or enforce it, apparently 
nobody does, not even the Bureau of the Budget. The President 
then would either have to call the Secretary of the Department to 
account, or nothing happens. Is that correct? 

Mr. Exttsworrtu. I think that actually happens, Mr. Corbett. 
Each of these agencies is responsible directly to the President, and I 
am perfectly certain he calls them to account on this subject. 

Mr. Davis. How does he do it? 

Mr. Exttsworrn. That I cannot answer because that is in a higher 
level than I am in. But I notice that they have Cabinet meetings 
regularly. 

Mr. Davis. We have been trying to find out how he does it for 
some time. 

Mr. Exttsworrnu. I cannot answer that. But I am sure that when 
the President issues an instruction to agency heads, that those instruc- 
tions are going to be carried out. I have great confidence in that 
particular fact. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Macy, concerning these questions that I asked you, 
would you, as far as you can, submit information and supply it for 
the record? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir; I will endeavor to get as much as I can. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It is the Commission’s established practice on its regular inspections to review 
the total personnel management of each agency. Included in such review is 
coverage of the area of staffing. Experience has shown that through improving 
the total personnel management in an agency, we can improve the utilization of 
employees. The manner in which agencies fill vacancies is a part of this review 
and is given close scrutiny by our inspectors. Subject to some restrictions that 
will be pointed out, an agency may fill vacancies by new appointments, reinstate- 
ments, or reemployment of former employees, reassignment or promotion from 
within, or by transfer from another agency. The Civil Service Commission can- 
not direct the method by which a vacancy is filled. Inspectors look carefully to 
see that whichever method the agency does use, is used properly. The restrictions 
referred to have to do with such things as filling vacancies when there are persons 
available who are on furlough or other nonduty status because of reduction in 
force within the commuting area. When an agency has such persons on its re- 
employment priority list, which the Commission requires agencies to keep, it 
cannot fill a vacancy by transfer of an employee of a different agency, by the rein- 
statement or reemployment of a person not on the list, or by new appointment of 
anyone except a 10-point veteran. These restrictions not only are fair to the 
employee affected by reduction in force but they also prevent agencies from 
recruiting and training new people when former employees with the required ex- 
perience are on hand. Our review is also directed toward seeing that the agency 
promotion program meets acceptable standards and that employees promoted 
meet all requirements. 

The Commission’s concern is to see that agencies fill vacancies properly. We 
have no authority to make an agency refrain from filling a vacancy or to force it 
to fill one. Neither are we in a position to determine whether specific vacancies 
should or should not be filled. Such decisions can be made only by the manage- 
ment that is responsible for carrying out the work of anagenecy. While we do not 
determine that any position is or is not necessary, we do raise questions about the 
relationships between various positions and advise agencies on methods of better 
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use of their people. As an example, we have directed an agency’s attention to the 
use of engineers in positions that could well be filled by draftsmen. It is acommon 
experience for agencies to ask our advice and assistance on reorganization in the 
area of personnel management. We are glad to give them such assistance. 

Whenever we find an agency that has a number of vacancies that have existed 
over a long period of time, we do look into the situation. In some instances agen- 
cies have agreed to cancel such vacancies when they do not need to fill them im- 
mediately. Usually, however, they have longstanding vacancies because the 
positions are of the hard-to-fill variety. It is also true that in many instances it 
is not possible to use people who are no longer needed in one agency to fill vacancies 
an another. For example, one agency may need mechanics while a neighboring 
agency has had a reduction in force in the meat inspector category. Our objective 
is to help agencies fill vacancies the agencies have determined need to be filled 
with the best qualified people available. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of course, I was going to ask very much the same 
question Mr. Corbett asked. 

Who does have the responsibility of policing this? 

The witness has testified that the responsibility rests with the 
agency. Of course, if that is the full answer, then that means there is 
no effective outside policing of the thing, outside of the speciiic agency 

Is that not right? 

Mr. Ex.itswortru. Perhaps the term “policing” in that statement is 
incorrect. There is not any policing as such. But there are these 
controls, or at least one or two. 

If an agency decides to carry out the President’s directive—and of 
course they do decide to do that—they can approach it from any one 
of several ways, but there are principal ways 

One is on a dollar basis, which, of course, has direct control by the 
Bureau of the Budget, or a personnel ceiling. If it is a very large 
agency where they can make very definite personnel ceilings in some of 
their departments they do that. 

Then there is the matter of curtailment of programs. In other 
words, the agencies I think are currently looking over their operations 
to see if here and there there may be some things that they are doing 
which are authorized and thought to be good things and yet not 
entirely necessary, see if they might be eliminated to eliminate thereby 
a certain amount of the jobs. At least, those three types of controls 
are now being exercised, I am sure. 

Mr. JonHansEeN. Those are internal controls primarily rather than 
external? 

Mr. Evtswortu. Yes. That is right. 

It is a matter of management within the agency. It is the only 
way that these things will be accomplished. 

Mr. JoHansen. Of course I cannot completely agree with my very 
good friend on that statement because I have the feeling, I regret to 
say, that if we relied primarily or entirely on the policing within the 
agency, the reduction would not be accomplished on the substantial 
basis that the President has indicated he wants. 

When the testimony is given that the President holds them to 
account, I am not at all clear as to what that means. Does that mean 
that the President of the United States personally checks what is 
being done to implement and to execute his order, or does it mean that 
some responsible agent of the Executive does it, and if so, who and 
what is that responsible agent. 

Mr. Exisworrtn. If there is a specific answer to your question it 
would be that the Bureau of the Budget is the President’s arm in that 
particular area. 
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The President, of course, would not personally check every figure, 
but it has been my privilege to attend a number of Cabinet meetings 
for one reason or another, and it has been my observation that the 
President is very much aware of all of these things and does not hesitate 
to make his opinions known on these matters. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I have no quarrel with that statement, but I have 
wondered sometimes whether the President of the United States might 
not experience some of the frustrations that the Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization has experienced continuously in this matter. 

Mr. Ex.itsworrn. It is possible. 

Mr. Davis. I want to concur in that observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. You state that the Commission has certain in- 
spection teams to visit these various agencies, is that correct? 

Mr. Ex.tsworrn. We have. 

The CuareMan. How many inspection teams do you have? 

Mr. Evtswortu. I will have to ask Mr. Macey. 

Mr. Macy. We have a team in each regional office and here in 
Washington. We try to cover all agencies, inspecting their personnel 
program about once every 30 months. 

The CuHairMan. But you have no firm authority as to vacancies? 

Mr. Macy. We have final authority, Mr. Chairman, as far as direc- 
tives to the agencies are concerned, only in those areas where the 
Commission has a legal responsibility. This is primarily as it relates 
to the Civil Service Act, the Classification Act, and statutes of that 
kind, 

The matters that you refer to are on the borderline between per- 
sonnel management and general management, and we have some policy 
review but we do not have authority to direct the agencies to take any 
particular course with respect to the matters that have been under 
discussion. 

The CuarrMan. Suppose you see that the personnel of the agency 
is mushrooming and your inspection team reports to you that there 
are a number of useless jobs which have now become vacant. You 
say you have no authority, but when you reach that conclusion that 
these positions are useless and should not be filled, to whom do you 
make your report? 

Mr. Macy. We report to the head of the agency, to the individual 
in charge of the operation, and copies of our reports go to the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserrt. I would like to say I am very interested in the line 
of questioning that the judge advanced, and it is relevant to this 
discussion. But I would like to get back to the immediate problem 
of the salaries here, if I might. 

First of all, I want to commend the gentleman for the scope in which 
he has plac ed the Civil Service C ommission, that you are not trying 
to impose a point of view on us that it is a matter for you folks to give 
information and perhaps even recommendations, but you say that it 
is not your business, and ] think you properly declined to tell us what 
to do and what not to do. 

But I was most interested in one of our opening statements, to the 
effect that until a comprehensive analysis of the pay schedules is 
made, that you would not think that any change in the pay levels 

as satisfactory. 
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Is such a comprehensive analysis contemplated? I understand it 
has been started. 

Mr. Evutswortn. Yes; there is. There is a study underway, 
directed by a Cabinet committee. 

The purpose of that study is really an analysis. There have been 
many, many studies made of this complex Government pay system. 
But as I understand this group, they are trying to make an analysis 
and then see if something in the way of a recommendation cannot be 
put together to at least coordinate or place in relationship our several 
pay systems. 

Mr. Corsert. Then it is going to happen? 

Mr. Evuiswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Corsert. I cannot say the same thing to you that I might 
have said to another individual, who said, ‘‘Well, we cannot have the 
pay raises this year because we did not budget for them.” So my 
answer to him would have been: “Why did you not? You budgeted 
for everything else but did not include this.”’ 

That could be a continuing excuse every year. 

Now I have not so much a question but a comment regarding the 
things to which Mr. Lesinski and Mr. Santangelo were addressing 
themselves, on the matter of your figures dealing with quits and re- 
cruitment. 

I believe it is true that when you take these figures on a national 
basis, that you will probably come out with a picture that is not 
accurate for all areas. 

In other words, I do not challenge the accuracy of these figures one 
iota. The point I would like to make is that it is in your large cities 
where you have an acute problem. In those areas we know that 
postmasters have sent out letters asking employees to see if they do 
do not have friends or relatives that might come to work. We have 
seen large advertisements repeated time after time in the papers 
asking for people to come in and consider working for the Govern- 
ment. Therefore, I believe that in those areas where we have con- 
centrations of Federal employees whose services are wanted by private 
industry, that that is where our problem is acute, and therein we have 
to take some corrective action. 

Unfortunately, up to now no one has found any practical way of 
doing it, except treating with the problem nationally, as regards 
increases, recruitment bonuses or anything else. 

The only other item I wanted to mention to my good friend is that 
I do not believe that all of the emphasis on salaries should be placed 
on the matter of necessity, as he did. I have never lost sight of the 
fact that there is an equally potent force in life, and that is desirability. 
Sometimes we want to do things because they are the right thing to 
do, because they are progress, because they improve standards of 
living. I am still among those that would like to see our Federal 
employees getting along above average. 

I guess that is not a question. It is a statement. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you at this point, Mr. Ellsworth, how 
many wage boards are there today? 

Mr. Exttswortu. I cannot tell you the number. 

Can you give that, Mr. Macy? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 
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There are 770,000 wage board employees. Rates of pay are set 
in roughly 300 different areas around the country. 

The CHarrman. You have 300 different wage boards, then; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Macy. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. How many classified employees are there? 

Mr. Macy. 950,000. 

ane CHAIRMAN. What is the total cost of the entire Federal payroll 
today? 

Mr. Macy. The entire Federal payroll today is slightly below $10 
billion annually, $9,959 million. 

The CHatrMAN. Does that include all employees? 

Mr. Macy. It includes Classification Act, wage board, postal 
employees, and the other independent pay systems. 

he CuatRMAN. How does the number of employees compare with 
that of a year ago? 

Mr. Macy. The total number of employees? 

The CHatrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macy. It is approximately the same, the strength of the 
executive branch on May 31 was 2,381,000. I believe the figure the 
previous year was about 2,384,000. 

Mr. Corset. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsett. This is the last I want to say. 

We are talking in the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee about a 
10 percent reduction and I suppose that ideal could be achieved. It 
ought to be 10 percent of an increasingly greater number because of 
the increased population and the increased demand for services as 
they go along. 

In other words, we cannot pick out the year 1957 and say we 
should cut 10 percent out of that for 1958, 1959, or 1960, because 
we have an expanding demand for personnel and so it is 10 percent 
of some contemplated figure necessary to do the job. 

Mr. Evuswortu. If I might comment, Mr. Chairman, on a couple 
of things Mr. Corbett said—on this last point, there may be some 
inefficiency, and probably is, in a work force as large as ours. There 
may be some wasted manpower, and there may be some bad manage- 
ment; there probably is. But the real way, in my opinion—and this 
goes back to my days in Congress rather than where I am now—the 
real way to get a reduction in the employment of manpower in Gov- 
ernment is to reduce the program, in other words, the things they 
have to do. If you could take off some workload, you can get the 
manpower reduced right away. 

Mr. Corsert. In other words, to have a major reduction in 
manpower we have to have a reduction in functions? 

Mr. Extsworts. That is correct. 

May I make one further comment with reference to your other point. 

Regarding my testimony, in considering making my appearance 
before this committee, I approached it with two things in mind. One 
was an effort to be of some constructive service, not just to come up 
here and say we do not like the bills and repeat the inflationary and 
other arguments. I felt that I should bring this type of management 
thinking before the committee for your consideration along with the 
other arguments and points you have heard. 
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I certainly like to see people paid all the money that they can 
possibly be paid. When I was a Member of Congress I voted for 
a lot of pay bills, lam glad tosay. But now I ama part of the manage- 
ment function of Government, and it seemed to me my duty to bring 
to you tliese observations that I presented here in that spirit, and 
it is for your consideration of these bills. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuitt. Mr. Chairman, following through on this reduction- 
in-force subject, I believe that that is one of the most serious and.com- 
plicated problems we have in the entire civil service structure. Cer- 
tainly, it is to be considered second only to the pay problem itself. 

One of my greatest problems during my 5 years of service here 
has been in contacting the agencies and the Commission in trying to 
obtain reemployment for former civil-service employees who had per- 
manent status and had 25, 30, and 35 years of service, and they number 
into the hundreds. I began to wonder whether civil-service status 
really meant what it was originally intended to mean, insofar as Con- 
gress is concerned. 

We have been discussing this subject of reduction in force. Judge 
Davis was directing his questions, I imagine, primarily, at how you 
could effect this reduction in force by transferring employees from 
other agencies. I had introduced a bill last year proposing to set up 
another commission, to operate when an agency has a reduction in 
force or the agency is abandoned, regardless of for what reason they 
have to effect the reduction in force. 

So a reduction in force was proposed by some of the members here 
to absorb the increased cost of this pay increase. 

This commission I proposed was opposed by the Civil Service 
Commission—that was prior to your becoming chairman, Mr. Ells- 
worth—and the Commission at that time proposed some adminis- 
trative procedure to further correct the situation and to payers rehir- 
ing methods for these employees that were “‘riffed’’ from various 
agencies for various reasons. 

I am wondering if there is any additional authority-—we still have 
the problem with 1 us; I still get the cases every day, practically—from 
the Congress needed by the C ommission, in order to coordinate this 
rehiring program between the various agence ies, 

We still have the problem, although it may not be quite as acute as 
before, of agencies displacing people, and then agencies across the street 
hiring new people. 

You show in your testimony some 300,000 new people have been 
hired, but we are still losing employees with 25, 30, and 35 years of 
service and they just cannot get employment in outside industry re- 
gardless of how much competence they have after they have served 
25 or 30 years in the Government. They have gone beyond the peak 
in their lives, and they are specialists insofar as the Government is 
concerned, but private industry just does not want them. 

I think it is a serious problem. I was just wondering if there is 
any authority whereby Conzress could «rant the Commission so that 
they could have a coordinated, overall program to insist thet these 
people with civil-service status could be kept on by the Federal 
Government when their agency discharges them. 

Mr. Eutswortu. There is actually in existence a requirement 
that people with status be given top priority in the matter of rehiring. 
Again, how sharply that is ‘obeyed, I am not certain. 
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Mr. Broyui_it. You cannot require the agency to hire a person 
that has been displaced i in another agency, can you? 

Mr. Macy. No. That is because the head ‘of the agency, under 
the Constitution, has the appointment authority. 

I feel, in answer to your question, Mr. Broyhill, that, with your 
assistance and the assistance of this committee, we have made con- 
siderable progress in the development of machinery that does refer 
career employees where there are vacancies. Anyone who is dismissed 
or is laid off goes to the top of existing registers and is referred out 
immediately when there is call for a certificate from that register, so 
they get immediate consideration. 

We have regular meetings of all the placement officers of the agencies 
to determine what their vacancies are and to try to match these people 
against the vacancies. Our prime difficulty comes in certain skills 
and certain occupations where there is not the transferability across 
agency lines. 

This was one of the problems we had in 1953, because many of the 
people had worked for certain specialized emergency agencies during 
the Korean war. When those agencies were liquidated, it was very 
difficult to find in the civilian establishment positions comparable to 
their skills. 

We feel we have the administrative machinery to do that. We 
have liberalized it to give the employees an added break. And I feel 
that, if we can continue to have assistance in pointing out difficult 
cases and can give them attention, we ought to be able to handle this 
without additional legislative authority. 

Mr. Broyuuw. I agree; you have made great progress in the past 
few years, but still we have a statute here that is supposed to provide 
for an employee after so many years of service which we call permanent 
status. Yet he is still subject to losing his job through no fault of 
his own. 

You have an agency head that has a right to ignore the register, 
if he can give certain reasons. Maybe the employee who has had 
25 or 30 years of service may not be quite as desirable as a person 
that this agency wants to hire from outside who might be a little 
younger. 

So you do have human nature here, and yet you have a statutory 
requirement that proposes to provide protection for these people. 

You say you do not need additional authority. I am just wondering 
when you can overcome the human-nature aspect, when by statute 
they are supposed to have retention rights. I question whether I 
could properly recommend to a person seeking employment in the 
Government, let us say a young college graduate, how I can recom- 
mend to him to accept Government as a career when I have no way 
of reassuring him that after 25 or 30 years he will be protected in this 
vast Federal structure where an agency might be abandoned in which 
he might have worked 20 or 25 years. 

I think this is a serious question, but I am not going to labor that 
point now here. 

Mr. Macy. To pick up the point that the Chairman made, I think 
it is also of interest, Mr. Broyhill, to know that on the average, we 
are reemploying, through reinstatement processes, between 35,000 
and 40,000 people every year. 
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In other words, more than 10 percent of the new hirings each year: 
come from the employees who have left voluntarily or involuntarily 
and are reemployed. 

I think this is a significant figure. 

Mr. Broyuiuy. Of course, as you further improve this procedure, it 
would eliminate my having to write you as much as I do and your 
having to answer me as much as you do. 

Mr. Macy. I always enjoy reading your letters. 

The CuarrMan. Are you through, Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyuiu. I want to ask questions about the pay structure. 

I might say I disagree with the administration in their position 
that the pay increase might be inflationary. 

Mr. Exiswortu. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Broyuiit. And also the effect of the statement that a pay 
raise is not necessary. 

We have talked a good deal about statistics. As to the figures that 
you quoted here in your statement, Mr. Corbett says that he does not 
sen the accuracy of the figures. I do not either, but I did not 
think they could be applied accurately in this particular case. 

We discussed this quit rate before with Mr. Merriam, of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and he testified as to the comparison with private 
industry. I have examples myself, in my former industry, where 
there are a large number of quits insofar as a particular employer is 
concerned. 

I have received calls from the Department of Labor asking questions 
about what is the number of people we have on the payroll at such 
and such a time, what their wages are. They use that in compiling 
their statistics. 

In this industry that I am referring to, the construction industry, 
which is the largest or maybe second largest industry in northern 
Virginia, we have people such as foremen, carpenters, bricklayers, 
who were transferred from construction company to construction 
company, and that would be recorded as a quit. But they have not 
left the industry assuch. But I imagine that according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics they would be shown as actual quits. 

Of course, they could transfer from company to company by 
promotion. When you compile all those together, you will naturally 
show as a quit figure one that is quite higher in industry than in 
Government. 

And I want to commend you for pointing out in your statement 
these thousands of employees who are conscientious and who are 
dutiable to their career, they would not leave the job except for the 
most extreme personal reasons and point out in addition that, as I 
suggested before, after an employee works 25 or 30 years in the Federal 
Government it is pretty doggone difficult for him to get a job outside, 
and you could reduce his salary and—you have done it; you have a 
reduction of grades here—to where he could not afford to leave because 
he just weal not get a job outside. 

So I submit, we could actually reduce the wages of that Federal 
employee and that quit rate would still not compare with according 
to statistics, too well with private industry. 

There was a chart we had yesterday, again with reference to sta- 
tistics, that the increase in the cost of living has been much greater in 
the upper grades than the increase in wages for the Federal 
Government. 
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Now, how does the administration or the Commission justify not 
recognizing that the increase in the cost of living has been a great 
deal greater in those middle and upper grades than the increase in 
salary? Is that not going to lower the standards of the employees 
in the long run? 

Mr. Extsworrnu. I suppose that is correct. 

I would like to make this further comment regarding the point of 
view taken in my testimony: Perhaps I should have used the modify- 
ing word “critically” necessary. 

In other words, I just do not disagree one bit with the necessity for 
people having more income. I believe in that. But here we have a 
situation in the great Federal establishment where in taxes, our source 
of revenues, are very, very high, indeed. 

I suspect that the Ways and Means Committee experts might tell 
us we are near the point of diminishing returns. We are right up 
against it, right up at the debt ceiling from the standpoint of the 
deficit spending. 

In other words, our Federal business is at a pretty critical stage. 
We are not in the shape that we were back in the 1920’s, when we 
could make an expenditure and had no debt and had a surplus. 

So that I have to, in my own thinking, I have to balance the need 
of the individual and the need of the employment management 
requirements of Government against what I know on the financial 
side of the Government’s problem. 

In other words, the debt, the high rate of taxes, and, of course, 
as a secondary matter, the inflationary aspect of the deficit spending 
which this bill would involve. 

Mr. Broyuitu. But you still recognize that there has been a greater 
increase in the cost of living than there has been of wages in several 
groups, several grades of the Federal employees? 

Mr. Evitswortn. Frankly, I have not studied those figures. IL 
understand that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows something 
like a 3.8 or 4 percent increase in the cost of living since the last pay bill. 

I have not gone into those figures; | understand your committee 
has. But I do not argue with the point that these people, hundreds 
of thousands of them on the Government payroll, undoubtedly need 
more money. 

But I too, in my own mind, again as a part of the management of 
Government, I have to balance the desirability of improving their 
individual situations against the necessity of maintaining a sound 
fiscal setup in Government. And I just have to, in my own thinking, 
select the Jatter point of view. 

It is unfortunate, but that is the way it has to be. 

Mr. Broyuiu. I| appreciate the gentleman admitting that there is 
a problem of the need of pay increases somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Extisworiu. I cannot quarrel with the cases that are brought 
to you. I am just taking this whole picture on the broad sense as to 
the greatest good for the greatest number of people involved. It is 
not a situation that any of us like, but it is a situation that we have 
to deal with. 

Mr. Broyuriu. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mrs. Harden? 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ellsworth, I deeply regret it was impossible for me to be present 
during your entire testimony, but I have read all of your statement and 
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I congratulate you upon the fine statement and the manner in which 
you presented your views. 

I was especially interested in your chart and comparison of the quit 
rates. The questions that came to my mind have been answered. 

I appreciate your coming over, Mr. Macy and Mr. Hare, also, and 
I do recall what splendid service you rendered to our country during 
the years that you served in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Ellsworth. 

Mr. EvuswortH. Thank you very much, Mrs. Harden. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Macy, is it not true that the wage-board 
employees are paid higher salaries than the classified as a whole? 

Mr. Macy. On the average, they are not, no. ‘The average wage- 
board employee’s salary is somewhat less. But I think when we 
deal with the averages, the picture becomes somewhat confusing, 
anyway. Certainly the wage-board positions have had increases in 
rates. That is certainly an accurate statement. 

Mr.Lesinsk1. In the larger employment areas, the wage-board 
employees are paid higher, are they not? I mean in the areas like 
Los Angeles and so forth? 

Mr. Macy. I would say that certainly the amount of increase for 
wage-board employees has been greater than for the classified. 

Mr. Lesinski. | have one more question regarding what Mr. 
Davis mentioned. In that group, do you make recommendations 
to the President for him to act toward various agencies that they 
have to make personnel firings? 

In other words, can you make recommendations to the President 
so that the President can act? 

Mr. Macy. I believe that is a policy question that the Chairman 
might wish to comment on. 

Mr. Evusworrns. I do not know, as a new executive branch em- 
ployee, just how much I should say about what the President is 
doing. But I am definitely aware of the fact that the President 
himself has taken action with respect to these matters. 

Mr. Lesinski. My question was in connection with what you have 
said previously, The fact is that if you find some discrepancies, you 
can go to the President and rec ‘ommend as to the various departments 
and it is up to him to follow your recommendation? 

Mr. Eviswortn. We can do that. 

That would probably not be the pattern of such a thing. If our 
inspections discover such as you mention, that is, the carrying on 
of employees or jobs that are not seemingly necessary, we would 
point that out to the agency and if that persisted, | suppose we 
would ultimately point it out to the Bureau of the Budget or some 
other authority, 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Macy pointed to a number of them. Suppose 
it is not done and you go to the President and say, ‘‘Mr. President, 
such and such has not been done,”’ he would regommend you to take 
certain action; that can be done, can it not? 

Mr. Evitsworrn, That can be done. If a situation becomes so 
flagrant, I mean if such a case had appeared, in the interest of good 
government, in my capacity as chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and I found such a case, I would feel that I should report it directly 
to the President, and | would. 
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Mr. Lestnski. The President can take the proper action? 

Mr. Exvisworru. He is tl.e definite head of the executive branch of 
this Government and can direct any of his departments and agencies 
what to do. 

Mr. Lesinsk1r. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ellsworth, you mentioned that there is a possible need of a 
salary increase, and that it should be studied over fully with a view 
to giving an exacting approach to the subject. 

Has it ever occurred to you ti.at the administration has had such 
a study already, according to reports and the report is that there is 
a definite need for an ine rease in salary? And now, you want to do 
the whole thing all over again, do you? 

Is it not a waste of time and effort? 

Mr. ExitswortH. No. We are talking about pay systems. For 
example—-and you were just discussing this with Mr. Macy—about 
one-third of our work force in Government is paid under prevailing 
rates. In other words, they are paid according to the rate of wages 
paid in the area where they work. 

Forty-two percent of our Government employees, the Classifica- 
tion Act people, are paid the same rates nationwide no matter where 
they work. 

Now, in some areas of the country they are quite a bit above the 
wage board general rate for the same type of thing. In other parts 
of the country, like in Chicago, and New York, or maybe out in 
Seattle, Wash., where I ran into some cases, the Classification Act 
people are below. 

Now, it is to see if something cannot be done about changing those 
inequities and irregularities and getting some sort of a picture that is 
manageable all the way around as to wage board and as to the Clas- 
sification Act, and as to all other systems. 

We are not dealing with rates in that study. We are dealing with 
systems. 

Mr. Lesinski. Mr. Ellsworth, can I take it for granted that you 
are considering for all Federal employees a wage board schedule? 

Mr. Ettswortu. No, I do not think that is quite correct. It 
cannot be. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. You are “considering”’ you said. 

Mr. Exttswortn. Oh, considering. Definitely, it goes into the 
picture. 

This group that is now trying to put together an analysis of this 
whole problem has got to take into consideration the possibility of 
using the prevailing rate method for all employment. The wage 
board system has been pretty successful, and yet there are some im- 
portant policy and philosophical considerations which you on the 
committee will have ultimately to decide. 

But definitely, it is going to be considered. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHansen. I would like to commend Mr. Ellsworth for the 
fairness and frankness and enlightenment of his testimony. 

Mr. E.ttswortn. Thank you. 

Mr. JouAnsEN. I feel the same vicious and terrible dilemma that you 
feel, a problem of choosing between needed and justified pay increases 
and a problem of fiscal responsibility. It is just because of that that I 
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have kept harping, to the point of annoyance probably, on the possi- 
bilities of partial or total absorption of the cost of the pay increase if 
one is enacted. 

That is why I want to come back just for a moment to this question 
of manpower utilization. 

Do you have, or do you think that you might have, some practical 
suggestion as to the more effective policing, either by legislation or by 
administrative act, of the problem and of the policy enunc iated by the 
President in the matter of promotions within the service and the 
lopping off of needless or needed positions? 

Png cannot subscribe to the proposition that the answer lies ex- 
clusively or even primarily in the discontinuance of function, because 
I recall the President being quoted as saying there could be reductions 
in total personnel without impairment of the existing function, 

Now, is there any hope that you have now, responsive to the 
question that Mr. Davis put to you in the letter, or do you have 
hope of offering any suggestion as to how we can put some teeth into 
this thing and get some effective results? 

Mr. Exitswortu. Yes, I have hope. I mean I can answer that 
because it has been very much on my mind for a long time, this whole 
general subject as evidenced by the fact that I had the bill in in 1950. 

You will have testimony from the Bureau of the Budget here and 
they can give you more accurate comment on this than I can. But it 
is my understanding that the control such as you picture there appar- 
ently is being exercised through the Bureau of the Budget. 

However we deal with the details of these problems, they end up 
in dollars somewhere along the line and the Bureau of the Budget is 
the one that sets up the dollars for the President’s request, and they 
are the people that have to scrutinize all of these, the matter of 
payroll and utilization and all that sort of thing. So there is a control 
there. 

The function of the Civil Service Commission, I think, lies mainly 
to the problem of the individual personnel management individual. 
We have to see to it first of all, that the employee is not mistreated 
under the rules and regulations and the law, and that the management 
of the personnel division is in accordance with the laws and rules and 
regulations. 

When we do that, that is about as far as we can go. We cannot step 
into the agency and take part in their management and say, “You 
have 10 people there and you ought to have 8.”’ That is not our 
function, but I think the Bureau of the Budget can, and I am pretty 
sure does do that. 

Mr. Jowansen. Of course, I do not want to ask the gentleman to 
make suggestions as to how the Bureau of the Budget performs its 
functions. I shall await the appearance of their witnesses without too 
much optimism. But I hope there can be some very serious concern 
given by everyone in the executive branch to the implementation of 
this thing and I hope somebody can come up with some figures to 
indicate what has been accomplished to date in implementing the 
President’s order. 

Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. Although I understand the gentleman is well at home 
around here, I want to welcome him here as a fellow Oregonian and 
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as a constituent of mine who holds a very important job in the 
Government. 

Mr. Ellsworth’s home is 75 miles south of mine in Eugene and 
when we have a day like today in Washington, I am sure he does what 
I do, and says it is Oregon weather because, certainly, we do not have 
many people say that. I want to commend him for his approach. 

I think, Mr. Ellsworth, I should commend you on your manage- 
ment approach here in considering how the job could be done by 
these employees and the pay increases in connection with what is 
fair to them and consequently in the public interest, rather than first 
setting off an inflationary spiral. 

Although I understand that you are dealing with other people also, 
and that this approach is the approach of your committee, I want to 
commend you for what you have said on the problem of making 
Federal employment more attractive so that we can hold competent 
people—that it is in the public interest—but is a pay raise now 
required to insure such service? 

There is a question before the committee and it is not so much 
whether this will set off an inflationary spiral. I understand you are 
not abandoning that, but your emphasis seemed to me to be a correct 
emphasis. It seems to me to be a correct conclusion on the evidence 
presented. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Santangelo. 

Mr. SantTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the witness’ ap- 
proach to this problem in that he has not raised the bugaboo of infla- 
tion, that he has put it upon the balancing of a need of wages as com- 
pared to the fiscal responsibility and the fiscal situation of the 
Government. 

Mr. Eilsworth, let me ask you this question: Assuming that the 
Congress refused to approve the mutual-security funds and reduced 
the budget to the extent of $1 billion or $2 billion, would your view- 
point as to the advisability of granting these increases be the same? 

Mr. Evttswortu. No, | would not change my viewpoint on that 
or any other specific reduction in expenditures for the reason that any 
one of those, even a substantial reduction in the appropriations, as 
compared to expenditures this year, would not change the funda- 
mental picture, as I see it. 

In other words, the basic picture is the high national debt, the high 
rate of taxes on all of us, and the necessity to, well, hold the line. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You do admit, however, that there is a need for 
increases for Government employees? 

Mr. Exvitswortu. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But in the overall picture you feel that the fiscal 
situation is such that at this time there should be no increases? 

Mr. Exiuisworrn. Let me say this regarding the need: I think lama 
kind of sensitive person. I am constantly bothered by the situation 
of individuals—I do not know whether they work for the Govern- 
ment or whether they do not, or for whom they work—when they 
are obviously having difficulties maintaining their families at the 
standard they would like to maintain and I would like to see them 
maintain, just as a citizen. 

I would like to see a higher rate of income and living standard for 
all our American people. 
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But in my present position I cannot take it into consideration very 
much. I have to, in coming before your committee, be governed by 
the considerations of the country as a whole and the problems that we 
face financially. 

Mr. SanranceLo. Mr. Commissioner, on page 2 of your statement, 
you stated that in connection with good and efficient management, 
that you must take into consideration the conditions of employment 
being equitable and commensurate with those of millions of other 
working citizens in the country whom they serve. 

I have here in my hand a survey which was made by the U. S. News 
& World Report of August 1956, which sets forth among 35 in- 
dustries and groups and types of employees, their increases in wages 
over a period of time. Next to the bottom of the totem pole of these 
groups have been the Federal Government workers. 

In the first place, if you accept the survey, do you not believe that 
in comparison with other types of employees, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment employees are not getting equitable salaries, that they are 
not commensurate with those of millions of other citizens of the 
country whom they serve? 

Mr. Exiswortn. I just do not know how to answer that because 
in every community, all over the country—and in your hometown; 
that is where I get this thought—you find people of your own-acquaint- 
ance whom you know have been capable of doing, in your own ap- 
praisal, much better than they are doing, for their own good reasons 
elect to stay with a means of livelihood that does not give them a 
proper living standard. 

I know some of those cases in my hometown. That is a matter 
of individual choice and that is what brings on this fact—and it is a 
fact—that people still seek employment in Government to the point 
where we do not feel any shock, any disintegration of our employment 
picture across the board in Government. 

Quite obviously, some of those people are staying in Government 
out of loyalty to the Government service, out of the feeling that they 
would rather do that than anything else, no matter what. 

Mr. Santance.o. And they also stay in Government despite the 
fact that when they reach the age of 65 and ought to retire, that the 
face value of their retirement policy, life-insurance policy for Govern- 
ment workers, goes down. 

As I understand it, the face value of the policy of the Government 
workers goes down and does not stay at the same value. 

Mr. E.utsworru. 2% percent a year, I believe. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. And despite the fact that it does go down, they 
still continue in that employment. 

Mr. Exuswortu. That is, I assume that in framing that law that 
was in lieu of payment. They no longer have to make any payment 
on that insurance policy. 

Mr. Santrance.o. There is just one point I want to make clear. 
It is your position that despite the amount of economy that we may 
realize in this Congress, that you believe that even though Govern- 
ment employees need additional funds to maintain themselves prop- 
erly, that you would not recommend an increase at this time? 

Mr. E.utswortn. No; I would not because my premise that I have 
used in this testimony and on which I base my own recommendation 
is in another direction. 
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In other words, for the needs of the management of our Govern- 
ment as of today, we are getting enough people applying for jobs, we 
are hiring enough people to replace those who quit, so that we can 
carry on a good, measurable Government service for the people. 

Mr. Santance.o. And even though there is this drive to join 
Government employment, even though they may be being paid a 
wage which is not commensurate with the wages of other employment, 
I think it is your position that because you do not have to pay it 
you say let us not pay it. 

Mr. Extswortu. That is a little bit more blunt than I would like 
to say it, but that is substantially correct. 

I take that position as a part of management and without any 
reference to my emotional feelings or regard to any consideration of 
the individuals’ economic status or standard of living and anything 
like that. I merely bring that point of view to this committee because 
I think it is basic; it is fundamental] in consideration of a bill that 
involves this much money, that you examine the question of whether 
or not the Government functions can be carried on without spending 
that money. 

Mr. SantTanGeELo. On the question of quits, I notice that in the 
last few years the quits have averaged from 10 to 11 percent. You 
have compared it with private industry. 

Have you compared the percentage of quits during the last 3 years 
with the percentage of quits in the Government, let us say, just before 
the war in 1939 and 1940? 

Mr. Exuswortu. I have not seen those figures. 

Mr. Macy. I do not know that we have figures for that period, 
but I know that this generally is a lower level of quit rate than we 
have had at any time since World War II. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Prior to World War II, you have no idea as to 
what the percentage of quits was? 

Mr. Macy. No; I do not have those figures. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You say that this 11 percent is lower than in 
1945? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. What was the percentage in 1945? 

Mr. Macy. This is lower generally. And I do not have the figures 
in front of me, but based on my recollection these figures are lower 
than at any time since World War II. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. You mean it is even lower than World War II, 
but you have no idea what the position was during the past few years? 

Mr. Macy. No; we have tried to get that. We can. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. Do you think that would be a fair comparison, 
so far as the Government is concerned, to compare it with private 
industry? 

Mr. Macy. No; I do not think it would be fair because of sub- 
stantial unemployment at that time. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. As I say, if you had substantial unemployment, 
people would not be quitting. Today there is a need for employees 
in Government and also private enterprise. 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It seems to me a contradiction if that worked 
out at a lower percentage today for if you have relatively high em- 
ployment as compared with a period of unemployment and a period 
when it is difficult to get a job. 
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If you say so, I have to accept the fact, but it does not seem to 
me to be a normal logical result. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. | realize the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just go right ahead. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Mr. Macy, I was interested in some of the 
answers you gave to Mr. Broyhill, 

Do I understand that when a person loses his job by the abandon- 
ment of an agency, that he goes to the top of a register? 

Mr. Macy. If he is a career employee 

Mr. Beckwortu. Assume he is a career employee. 

Mr. Macy. If he is a career employee and he is laid off, and after 
his agency has endeavored to place him within that organization— 
which is the first requirement—his name is then referred to the Civil 
Service Commission and his name goes at the top of the appropriate 
register for priority certification to an agency when a request is made 
for that particular type of job. 

Mr. Beckworru. That is if he is a career employee? 


Mr. Macy. Right. If he has completed his probationary period. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Which is what? 

Mr. Macy. One year. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Assume he is not a career employee, what 
ae ens to him? 

h i . Macy. If he is not a career employee or has less than a year’s 
service or if he has a temporary appointment, then he has to compete 


with the other people from the outside. 

Mr. BeckwortH. How many of that type of people would you have 
floating around that might want work? 

Mr. Macy. I would not even hazard a guess. 

Mr. Becxworru. I wish you could check on that figure for me. I 
would like to get some information as to how many of these noncareer 
employees are temporary employees, as you call them, that might be 
interested in employment or be eligible for employment. 

Here is what | am getting at: I think I have seen this. In fact, I 
have in mind one particular case where a fellow worked a long time 
for the Soil Conservation Service in some capacity. ‘To my certain 
knowledge, he has been trying to get work now for several years. 
They say that if you get an agency to take you, that you can have a 
job. But he cannot get any agency to take him. 

Now, it is my impression that because of some factor he is never 
certified to anybody. 

Mr. Macy. I would imagine that in that case he did not acquire 
competitive status during the various periods of service. 

Mr. Becxkworrtu. That gets down to what I am talking about. 
I would like to know about how many of these people have perhaps 
worked that did not acquire that competitive status for some reason 
or another. 

Mr. Macy. As of some current date? 

Mr. Beckworrtu. Yes. 

Mr. Macy. Because it would be different at different dates. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I would like to have the data on that. 
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I know of another instance. A fellow in Dallas, about 60 years 
of age, who worked for the Government during the war on the War 
Production Board. He now wants to get back. They tell him if he 
can find an agency to take him, that he can get back; he is eligible. 
But the man never is certified. He is at a disadvantage compared 
to a person that is certified. His name never gets before anybody. 

Mr. Macy. I would be very happy to look into both of these cases 
for you. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am not interested in those two cases. I am 
interested in the category of cases along that line. 

Mr. Macy. I imagine there is a relatively small number, but I 
would be glad to look into it. , 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would like to have some information on it, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Commission is unable to ascertain the total number of people who have 
worked at any time during the past years for the Government without acquiring 
status. However, as of March 3i, 1957, of the more than 2 million employees in 
the competitive service in the continental United States, there were 119,442 
persons serving under temporary or indefinite appointments of one kind or 
another. Most of these persons would not have status; some, however, were 
serving pending the establishment of a register and therefore either have by now 
already acquired competitive status or are likely to acquire such status in the 
future. In addition, some persons serving under career-conditional appointments 
at the end of March may not have had status at that time but these persons 
would acquire competitive status when they completed the year probationary 
period, and most of them would do this in the normal course of events. 

Mr. Beckworru. The thought that comes to my mind is that if a 
person has worked for the Government say, quite a long time, 3 or 4 
years, and he did a good job and he wants a job with the Government, 
I cannot see why he should be placed at a disadvantage so far as being 
certified, that is, having his name put before somebody. 

I do not see why he should be at a disadvantage compared to 
a person who has just taken an examination. 

Mr. Macy. He is not. He is given an advantage over them. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. He cannot be given an advantage if his name is 
never sent to an agency. 

Mr. Macy. No. But I am saying if he served 4 or 5 years and 
has competitive status, he has an advantage. 

Mr. Beckwortu. One of the things I say about Civil Service is 
that I am saying there are some rules that will take care of any 
situation, particularly if you are trying to deprive a fellow of employ- 
ment, you just find these rules. 

You have more rules and dig up something that fits the case. 
But these are realities and if you will check on your correspondence 
you will find that I have had them up with you to some extent. 

But do you see my point about the man? For some reason—I 
cannot follow all these rules. 1 will be honest with you—for some 
reason his name, although he has worked for the Government, is 
never certified. 

Do you not recognize that as a disadvantage compared to a person 
who has taken an examination and gets his name certified? 

Mr. Macy. The basic principle is that to acquire the status and the 
advantage an individual has to have taken an examination and be 
sufficiently high in the score on that examination so that they have 
been certified. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. You have not answered my question. Do you 
recognize it as being a disadvantage where a man has a good record 
with the Government, nothing wrong, and because of some rule, how- 
ever seldom it is invoked, he cannot be certified like a man who has 
taken an examination, his name is never sent to anybody? Do you 
regard that as a disadvantage or not? 

fr. Macy. That is a disadvantage, but he would be put on the 
register if he had 

Mr. Becxwortu. Now, my point is: Do you think that is a dis- 
advantage that logically should obtain? 

Mr. Macy. I think it logically should obtain if he did not enter the 
service originally through the competitive route, did not take an ex- 
amination, that he was not selected as one of the top people on the 
register. 

r. Beckwortu. Although he has a good record with the Govern- 
ment, proved to be a good employee, whereas the man who took the 
examination never worked for the Government? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. But this is basically an open competitive system, 
and in order to maintain that system we have to apply certain rules. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. But if he is eligible and qualified and having 
worked for the Government, you could not say he is incompetent to 
work for the Government, doing what he was doing. 

Mr. Macy. We do not say he is incompetent. 

Mr. Becxworru. But his name is not certified. 

Mr. Macy. He has not met the competitive standards. 

Mr. SantanGevo. Mr. Beckworth, will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Becxwortn. I yield. 

Mr. SantancGero. Do I understand that if a man takes an examina- 
tion and certifies to a certain agency and works for 3 or 4 years and 
the agency is discontinued, then you will certify him to another agency? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But if he gets employment with an agency with- 
out competitive examination, then he is not certified to another agency 
but can be appointed if he finds a place; there is no list? 

Mr. Macy. He cannot be appointed unless again, there is authority 
for a temporary appointment. 

A few years ago, there were a large number of these individuals 
with temporary and indefinite appointments and through action by 
the Congress and action by the executive branch, it was possible for 
a large number of them, several hundred thousand, to qualify for 
entry into the competitive service. 

The great bulk of those cases have been so processed. So that 
today, there is a relatively small percentage of the competitive service 
that do not have competitive status. 

I say it is probably no more than 20 percent of the 2 million people 
that are under the competitive system. 

Mr. BecxwortnH. That does not, though, answer my question to 
my satisfaction, and I do not want you to interpret what I am saying 
as criticism of the Civil Service Commission, because I have a high 
regard for the Commission and worked with the Commission a number 
of years ago. 

But a man who has worked for the Government satisfactorily, 
had a good record, had competence at the time he was working or else 
he would not have had the job, loses that job—and let us ignore the 
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rules and regulations; there are lots of these rules—yet, although he is 
still ready, able, and willing to work, he cannot get certified. They 
will not send his name to anybody. 

It occurred to me that that is a disadvantage to a person who has 
shown himself capable to do the job, more so actually, than a man 
who has taken an examination. 

The mere fact that I have taken and passed an examination is no 
definite criterion which to judge whether or not I am a competent 
worker. I may be a misfit, when I get down there. 

The other man was not a misfit, he worked; he got along; he stayed. 
I hope you will explore that. 

Mr. Macy. I will be happy to explore that. If you have individual 
cases, I will be glad to look into them. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. I am not so much interested in individual cases— 
although I am interested in people, of course—as I am in that theory 
of depriving a man who has shown himself to be competent of the 
opportunity to get certified. This whole business of saying, “Oh, if 
you will find somebody to take you.’’ Well, that is a harder job, as 
represented to me, it is a harder job than you think. 

Mr. Macy. That would be highly questionable advice. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. It almost boils down to meaninglessness. I do 
not think that a tried and trusted employee, who has done a good 
job, and the records of the Commission show it, should be at a disad- 
vantage in being certified as compared to a new and strange fellow 
with the Government who, although he has taken a civil-service 
examination, still has not shown any more than this competent 
employee has shown. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Rees. I would like to insert at this point in the hearmg two 
tables. One table is a comparison between H. R. 2462 and the 
present law with respect to the salaries and the proposed increases. 
The other table gives the number-of employees in each of the grades, 
1 to 18, of the general schedule, the cost of H. R. 2462 for each grade, 
and the total cost of the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. The tables will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of salaries under H. R. 2462 and present law 





















$2, 690 | $2,775 | $2,860 | $2,945 | $3,030 | $3,115 | $3, 200 
2,987 | 3,092) 3,198} 3,304) 3,410} 3,515 3, 621 
297 317 338 359 380 400 421 
2,960 | 3,045 | 3,130} 3,215 | 3,300] 3,385 3, 470 
3,303 | 3,429) 3,534) 3,640 | 3,746 3,852 3, 958 
364 384 404 425 446 467 483 
3,175 | 3,260) 3,345] 3,430] 3,515 | 3,600 3, 685 
3,590 | 3,696 | 3,802 | 3,908) 4,014] 4,120 4, 226 
415 436 457 478 499 520 541 
3,415 | 3,500} 3,585 | 3,670 | 3,755 | 3,840 3, 925 
3,889 | 3,995 | 4,101 | 4,207 | 4,313 | 4,419 4, 525 
474 495 516 537 558 579 600 
3,670 | 3,805 | 3,940) 4,075 | 4,210) 4,345 4, 480 
4,207 | 4,375 | 4,543 | 4,711 | 4,879 | 5,047 5, 215 
537 571 603 636 669 702 735 
4,080 | 4,215 | 4,350 | 4,485 | 4,620] 4,755 4, 890 
4,717 | 4,885 5,053 | 5,221 | 5,380] 5,557 5, 725 
637 670 703 736 769 802 835 
4,525 | 4,660 | 4,795 | 4,930) 5,065] 5,200 5, 335 
5,271 | 5,439) 5,607/| 5,775 | 5,943 | 6,111 6, 279 
746 779 812 845 878 911 944 
4,970 | 5,105 | 5,240) 5,375 | 5,510 | 5,645 5, 780 
5,825 | 5,993 | 6,161 | 6,329] 6,498 | 6,666 6, 834 
855 921 954 988 | 1,021 1, 054 
5,440 | 5,575 | 5,710] 5,845} 5,980) 6,115 6, 250 
6,410 | 6,578 | 6,746] 6,914] 7,082] 7,250 7, 418 
970} 1,003; 1,036] 1,069] 1,102] 1,135 1, 168 
5,915 | 6,050} 6,185 | 6,320] 6,455] 6,590 6, 725 
7,002 | 7,170 | 7,338 | 7,506] 7,67 7, 842 8, 010 
1,087 | 1,120; 1,153] 1,186} 1,219] 1,252 1, 285 
6,390 | 6,605] 6,820] 7,035 | 7,250] 7,465 |_....... 
7,593 | 7,861) 8,128 | 8,396 8,664] 8,932 }._..__-. 
1,203} 1,256} 1,308} 1,361] 1,414] 1,467 |..--..-. 
7,570 | 7,785 | 8,000] 8,215 | 8,430) 8,645 |..._._.- 
9,062 | 9,370 | 9,597] 9,865 10,133 | 10,401 |......-- 
1,492} 1,545] 1,597] 1,650] 1,703) 1,756 }|_.-..... 
8,990 | 9,205 | 9,420] 9,635 | 9,850 | 10,065 |....._.. 
10, 830 | 11,098 | 11,366 | 11,634 | 11,902 | 12,168 |_._.___. 
1,840 | 1,893; 1,946] 1,990) 2,052] 2,103 |-_.___-- 
10, 320 | 10, 535 | 10,750 | 10,965 | 11,180 | 11,395 |-...._.- 
12, 494 | 12,767 | 13,040 | 13,313 | 13,586 | 13,850 |..__._.- 
2,174} 2,232] 2,200) 2,348) 2,406 , 06 Fit... 
11,610 | 11,880 | 12,150 | 12,420 | 12,690 |..--..--j...--... 
14, 132 | 14,474 | 14,815 | 15, 157 | 15,499 |.-...-._}----..-. 
2, 522 504 | 2,665) 2,737 | 2,809 |..-.-...]........ 
12, 900 | 13,115 | 13,330 | 13, 545 | 13, 760 |__-- “e 
15, 770 | 16,043 * 316 | 16,589 | 16,862 |........|......-- 
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inahanee . 351, Lndsusweues 60, 805 | $82, 755, 605 
{ WcsSnicrencltitiestaiaactps 425 83,032 | 35, 288, 600 || 12...._. Sew dnn 1, 650 42,807 | 70,631, 550 













Dctintesssteen 478 201,137 | 96, 143, 486 || 13.........-.- 1, 999 25,974 | 51, 922, 026 
Gucnciternbtcn 7 155,085 | 83, 280,645 || 14........-.-- 2, 348 10, 860 | 25, 499, 280 
Disiosnndont< 636 104, 288 | 66,327,168 || 15..........-- 12, 665 4,988 | 13, 293, 020 
Dituiseeenens 736 39,746 | 29, 253,056 || 16...........- 1 2, 986 651 1, 943, 886 
, EE 845 94,833 | 80, 133, 885 || 17.....-..-.-- 1 3, 276 293 959, 868 

T | SSO GEE lBncccceccnnce! 2 3, 707 106 392, 942 
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The CuarrMan. Without objection, there will be inserted in the 
record at this point the statements of Representatives Cecil R. King, 
of California; James Roosevelt, of California; George M. Rhodes, of 
Pennsylvania; John Lesinski, of Michigan; George H. Fallon, of 
Maryland; and John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Crcit R. Kine, oF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: In behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment employees in my district in California, I wish to thank you for the privilege 
of presenting to you their case for a prompt and substantial pay raise. There is 
certainly no problem involved in justification of such a pay increase. From a 
dollar-and-cents point of view and from the humane standpoint the need for more 
money for classified employees cannot be denied. The only questions are when 
and how much. 

This salary problem is a very real and a pressing problem which calls for a 
forthright approach. It has broad implications for employees and the Govern- 
ment itself. For employees it is a matter of justice. For the Government it is a 
matter of attracting and retaining qualified personnel. If there is thought of 
economy, it should be recognized that employing qualified persons is economical, 
rather than employing less-desirable persons who cannot do their jobs efficiently 
and with credit to their employer. hese, I submit, are aspects of this problem 
which should be considered in formulating the decision on this legislation. 

I oppose most strongly any attempt to let false notions of the need for economy 
in Government expenditures stand in the way of paying adequate salaries to those 
people who serve the Government and the public—notions which are entertained 
only because Federal employees must accept what is given them without being 
able to fight for their rights with the conventional methods available to employees 
who negotiate wage matters with their employers through the collective bargain- 
ing system. To say the least, it is highly improper for the Federal Government, 
as an employer, to take advantage of its unique authority and expect Government 
employees to bear the cost of the Government’s budgetary difficulties. 

Jertainly threats of a Presidential veto should not deter this committee or the 
Congress from taking the only just and equitable course, and both justice and 
equity require that salaries of Federal employees be raised to a point where they 
are comparable with those paid in other fields for similar work, and where they 
will privide an adequate living standard for the employee and his family. 

It has long been my belief that one of the greatest wastes in Government is the 
loss of trained personnel through heavy turnover caused by a breakdown in 
employee morale as a result of inadequate compensation, instead of recognizing 
and making good use of the experience and training of career personnel. 

While it is true that a good many public-spirited civil servants are willing to 
sacrifice part of what their earning power would bring in the civilian labor market, 
it is equally true that the large mass of Government workers with families to 
support cannot continue to make that kind of a sacrifice indefinitely. The high 
turnover of employees in Federal agencies is sufficient proof of that. 

I have always believed that good Government begins with a competent career 
service, properly compensated both financially and with public respect. 

All the talk about good Government and economy is useless if we neglect the 
basic force needed to achieve these goals—the people who dedicate their lives to 
working in Government. 

At the present time, we are in danger of losing our most competent employees 
because of the fact that their pay scales are not comparable with the pay scales 
of comparable positions in private industry. This would be a tremendous loss 
to the Federal service. It also would have an adverse effect on the appeal of the 
Federal service to new young people who are considering it as a career. 

For these reasons, it is most essential, in my opinion, that this session of Con- 
gress grant a substantial increase in pay to our Federal classified employees. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the plight of the classified 
Federal employee is a matter of my personal coneern. Large numbers of Federal 
employees in my own district in Los Angeles have illustrated to me on an indi- 
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vidual basis that the current wage scales are inadequate to properly meet the 
needs of the average family, and fall far short of a level that can maintain the 
sense of job dignity which should be the rightful due of any individual who has 
chosen service to his Government as a career. 

It is a disgrace that this Government compensates its employees at a rate not 
just lower than private industry rates for the same work, but at rates that fall 
so far short of the competitive field that it is no longer a privilege to work for 
the Government, but a sacrifice. These are not mere pious words. Private 
industry is keeping pace with the cost of living, and additionally, providing its 
employees with more fringe benefits than ever before. The Federal Government 
is operating under a wage scale that actually means that dollar value to its em- 
mayors is below prewar levels. 

s costs continue to rise, the sacrifice becomes greater. The head of a family 
who is constricted by present civil service pay schedules is unavoidably in a 
situation unfair to him and unfair to his job. He is aware that his salary is out 
of line in the economic picture. If he remains in his job, it is at a low level of 
morale, with a companion detrimental effect on his efficiency and value. As 
indicated by civil service turnover figures, however, it is most likely that he 
will resign in favor of the higher income he can earn elsewhere. In this case, 
the Government has lost his valuable services, lost the investment his training 
required, and must stand the expense of recruitment and training of his successor, 
who will be no easier to retain. 

Another shocking aspect of this problem is that because it is the employees 
with a high degree of competency who can attract better salaries and tend to 
accept them in private industry, too often the Federal Government is over- 
weighted by the less capable. It stands to reason that as long as the Government 
remains low bidder, it must be satisfied with the risk of commensurate lower 
ability in the employees it attracts. Moreover, increasing special jobs, par- 
ticularly in the field of defense, require special training. here will be fewer 
and fewer competent people willing to devote themselves to a career that ties 
them to the Government unless the Government can give some guaranty of 
reasonable benefit to them. 

It is important to remember, however, that despite the deterrents to employ- 
ment implicit in civil service, the Federal Government is most fortunate today 
in its large numbers of devoted, competent employees. At the very least, they 
deserve the consideration that their special relationship to the public merits. 
We must keep them. The only way to keep them is to bring salaries in line with 
prevailing rates. To this end I urge the committee to report favorably a bill 
which would embody such corrections as are found in my bill, H. R. 4697. In so 
doing you will rectify a gross injustice to our classified employees, and thereby 
contribute to a more vigorous, efficient Government. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Greorce M. RHODES, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity 
of presenting my views in favor of an increase in the salaries of classified employees 
of the Federal Government. 

It is not my purpose in this brief statement to discuss in detail the vast amounts 
of statistical data, justifying the urgently needed salary increases provided for in 
H. R. 2462 and other similar bills before this committee. 

It should be obvious that based on the rising cost of living, losses in purchasing 
power, and the higher level of comparable salaries in private industry, employees 
of the Federal Government have fared poorly in the past two decades. I am sure 
that the facts of this economic tragedy has home or will be supplied in full by the 
capable witnesses wprenking these employees. 

As I see this problem, it boils down to two basic points. Classified employees 
in the lower salary grades are in need of a pay raise to help them offset the in- 
creases in the cost of living. They have suffered in lost purchasing power for the 
ordinary necessities of life such as food, clothing, transportation and shelter for 
themselves and their families. 

The cost of living has more than doubled since pre-World War II days. The 
BLS Index has risen by 5 percent since last August and every indication is that it 
will continue to rise. A GS-3 salary of $1,620 per annum in 1939 is now worth 
only $1,570 in 1957 dollars; a GS-5 salary of $2,000 per annum then now buys only 
$1,815 worth today. Obviously, these employees have been forced to curtail 
their standard of living, or if married it is more likely that a second job in the 
family has become a necessity. 
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The second facet of this problem involves these employees in the higher grades. 
Figures show that their loss of income has been correspondingly greater since 
1939. For example, a GS-11 who earned an annual salary of $3,800 then, now 
receives only $3,160 in 1957 dollars, a loss of $640 a year. It is in these highly 
skilled jobs that the lure of private industry often proves too great for these 
employees to resist. All of us know of cases where key personnel in the Federal 
service have been lost to private industry after years of experience and training, 
costing the taxpayers untold millions of dollars. This has been most recently 
revealed in the study conducted by Judge Davis of this committee, involving the 
hiring of Government technicians by defense contractors. 

The present salary levels of Federal employees are a threat to the efficiency, 
integrity and even the very existence of our civil service system. If we are to 
attract the high caliber of personnel necessary to the continued operation of the 
day-to-day business of our Government, we must make the Federal service a 
desirable place of employment with decent salaries, sufficient to meet modern 
living costs. 

It is my earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will see fit to report 
favorably an adequate salary increase bill which will keep faith with our con- 
scientious and hardworking Federal employees. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHn LesINSKI, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, the entrance rate of grade GS-1 has increased 113.5 percent 
above the basic rate in effect prior to the Pay Act of 1945. Grade GS-2 salaries 
have been increased 105.6 percent. The proportion of the increase of upper 
grades since 1945 becomes progressively smaller. The GS~—9 rate for example 
has been increased Only 70 percent. 

The table included in this statement reveals the exact extent to which the en- 
trance rate of all grades of the general schedule have been increased. 

But cost of living is only one standard by which the need for higher pay rates 
may be judged. It does not fully measure the need of the employee in the low- 
salary groups, nor does it adequately document their claim to a pay raise even in 
the grades in which salaries have attained a cost-of-living level. 

I have recommended raises for employees in grades 1 and 2 on the basis of the 
increased productivity of all workers. Provision for increased rates for these 
grades is included in my bill H. R. 2462. The bill also provides larger increases 
than may be based on cost of living alone in grades GS-3 to 7, inclusive. 

Federal employees may properly claim their share in the benefits of the upward 
trend of productivity displayed in the economy as a whole. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has estimated the increase of productivity as averaging 2 percent a year 
from 1910 to 1953. There was an advance in the productivity rate during the 
postwar period which was about 26 percent from 1947 through 1956. 

This has been a notable increase and it clearly substantiates thr raises provided 
in any bill. For the first five grades these are: GS-1, $297; GS-2, $363; GS-3, 
$415; GS—4, $474; and GS-5, $537. 

I have provided for larger dollar raises in the upper grades because I believe we 
should preserve the grade relationships in the Classification Act. They represent 
the differences in responsibility assumed by individuals in the upper grades. The 
increases provided in my bill for grades above GS~7 are still below those required 
to bring those salaries up to a cost-of-living level. 

Unless we distribute these increases proportionately throughout the classified 
salary schedule, the result will be discrimination against those who have qualified 
themselves for jobs at higher levels. I believe the pay raise should display equity 
at all grade levels, providing salaries in proportion to increasing responsibilities 
while recognizing the greater impact of the advance of the cost of living on 
employees in the lower grades. 
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Classified salary increases in pay acts, 1945 to 1955, shown with increases needed to 
restore 1989 purchasing power, and the increases proposed in H. R. 24621 


Total increase 1945 to | Increase needed to re- | Increases proposed in 
1955 store1939 purchasing H. R. 2462 
Grade (GS) power 2 
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1 Reference is to minimum in each grade. 

2 Related to Consumer Price Index of 119.6 in May 1957. 

3 Based on formula adding 10 percent to that part of existing salary not in excess of $2,500, plus 2444 percent 
of that part not in excess of $10,000, plus 27 percent of that part in excess of $10,000. 

4 Specific rates for GS-16 and provision for GS-17 and 18 established by act of 1949. 


The disappearance of 3 civil-service grades through inflation and increased income 
taxes 


Single Married and 
2 children 


1940 
Grade 12: 
eng Be Te EE EE oS cos aigibembanacedentucine 


Income taxes: ! 
127 


31 


158 


4, 442 


Grade 15: | 
Ne ee eee cL in etneeagnnoutmasapanehe sheng selee ck 11, 630 





Income taxes: ! 
2, 589 


258 
2, 847 | 


Net after income taxes ? 8, 783 
Less 54 percent inflation 4 4, 743 


Net in 1940 dollars 


1 District of Columbia rates are taken as representative of State income tax rates. Computations use the 
standard 10 percent in lieu of attempting itemized deductions. 

2 For comparison the basic rate of grade 14 is $10,320 and of grade 13 is $8,990. 

3 See U. S. News & World Report, May 17, 1957. The change in the cost of living index as reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is of similar magnitude though slightly smaller. Using 1947-49 as the base 
the reported index for 1940 is 59.9 and for May 1957 is 119.6. 

‘ — equivalent to net after income taxes of the third step of grade 11 in 1940, or a disappearance 
of 344 grades. 
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Examination of the progress made by the blue-collar employees of the Federal 
Government reveals that they have fared somewhat better than have employees 
in the office (clerical) category. To provide some measurement of the rate at 
which blue-collar wages and white-collar salaries have moved upward in recent 
years, comparison was made between the averages of the second step rate‘for 
wage board grade 9 and the second step of GS-4, which was the journeyman 
grade for mechanics when many such jobs were included in the classification 
system. In the enclosed table are the results of this comparison from 1943 (the 
earliest date Army-Air Force wage-board data are available) on an area basis. 


Comparison of hourly pay rates of Classification Act and wage board employees 
alternate years, 1943-56, with cumulative increase expressed in percentage 
































Classification Act GS-4 Wage board WB-09 
Year 
Percent in- Percent 
Hourly rate crease (cu- | Hourly rate increase 
| mulative) 

kasapi di phcceimlalateded git dahch ARMA te meonsiasas $0. 89 | ninsniftionscithiaiiilt GR GEE deticenediine 
hd lai nk Satna sila dlhdchiladiale ssh alt Me a mddse 1.04 17 . 89 4 
We hdnk bbb Siltinhideintddihbticiidkchdgllcbudcuane 1.19 | 34 1.09 27 
i sn i cig hele | 1. 35 52 | 1. 29 50 
nd dw Gdubiielisveh delekdc rd vcuschneconen 1, 56 75 1, 45 69 
SALE RAE ELLIL ELLE SD EEL 4 + Ee, Oe | 1. 56 75 1. 65 $2 
Seed debhdetd cvekhdgihdgiaddelithoosnepecosans 1. 68 89 1. 75 104 
ee ld td a cawetia | 1. 68 1.84 114 


Comparison of present hourly pay rate for Army-Air Force wage board grade 9 (step 2) 
with rate in effect in 1943 in selected cities 








Wage board grade WB-09 
Area 
1943 rate Current Percent in- 
rate crease 
Nee ee ee ncn ch oe $0. 93 | $2. 12 128.0 
en. i dads weomnnadiaecemuon . 89 2. 21 148.3 
Washington, D. C__.__- SI ions ain ataanenes Ui tneiinstn acaicmandhnetiaetnaalas - 93 | 2. 04 119.4 
Cieuneeeth, ees dsc rete... ecw. 2n es kn aenecals .80 | 1.93 141.3 
Atlanta mes ; cease niall 71 1.95 174.6 
Ns oh wea sR ins dus te os desde hotceeaa nals . 90 2. 25 150.0 
Detroit. _...__- bepeaiesinlnhdhneceiinedindchetnantenoumameiaal . 96 2. 34 143.8 
IN iP cot ao cicndhilbuniacsontigiin sb iaaieionhithok ceuenaainen 1,02 | 2. 26 121.6 





NoTE.—Between 1943 and 1957, the hourly rate of Classification Act employees in grade GS-4, 2d step, 
rose from $0.89 to $1.68 or 89 percent. 
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SraTEMENT oF Hon. Greorce H. FAuLion, or MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, once again, the Congress of the 
United States has pending before it legislation concerning the inadequate salary 
schedule of classified Federal employees. I wish to take this opportunity vig- 
orously to reaffirm my position in favor of such corrective legislation, 

It. is not necessary to set before this House a flurry of comparative statistics 
to show that the cost-of-living spiral has far outdistanced the meager increases in 
Federal pay rates. The average Government employee finds himself engaged 
in a race with continually rising prices. The prize in this race is an adequate 
standard of living. 

Now we cannot expect to see our team make a showing in this race if their feet 
are tied together; neither do we expect them to compete without encouragement 
and support from their public. The present result is that we are losing valuable 
members of our good Government team, and, more importantly, we are likely to 
lose many more in the future. 

As a Member of this House I am well award of the necessity to economize 
whenever possible. There are those who are of the opinion that the proposed 
pay raise would not be economical. On its face, such an assumption might seem 
to have merit. In the long run, however, the denial of the merited pay increase 
would probably cost us more money than would be represented by any immediate 
savings. 

To deny Government employees a badly needed salary increase would force 
them out of the race. Many would leave the team. The replacement cost of 
an experienced employee is often greater than the amount of his annual salary. 
The qualifications desired of Federal workers are becoming more complex, while 
the salaries, comparatively speaking, are grossly inadequate. Today Govern- 
ment service requires a higher degree in the training and quality of its employees 
than ever before. An increase in pay now will help preserve this quality, the 
result being the assurance of keeping competent administrators on the Govern- 
ment payroll. It is false economy to believe that one can save by reducing the 
quality of his operation. 

There is also the problem of inflation, and with it there are those who believe 
that a raise in pay will contribute to further inflation. This argument confuses 
cause and effect. Federal employees are the victims of inflation, and this legis- 
lation is designed to help them in meeting the demands of increased living costs. 

Since the last Federal pay raise prices have risen as have salaries of workers in 
private industry. Prices may well continue to rise. We have no indication to 
the contrary. Should this be the case, where does it leave the classified Federal 
employee? Is there any sensible reason why he should be singled out to be a 
special victim in rising prices? 

The arguments for legislation granting a Federal pay raise far outnumber any 
reasons in opposition to it. The time to act affirmatively toward this legisla- 
tion has arrived. 

Representing the great metropolitan district of Baltimore in the Congress, I 
have a large number of classified employees residing in my district. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with most of them, and I might say, they are splendid and 
hard-working people. As their voice in Congress, I am here today to urge and 
recommend the distinguished members of this committee to give legislation pro- 
viding a salary increase for classified employees their hearty support. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a real satisfaction to have 
the opportunity to submit my reasons why I believe Federal classified employees 
deserve an increase of the salaries they now receive. I thank the committee for 
the opportunity to submit my statement. 

It is imperative in my opinion that the pay rates of these employees are raised 
at once. Delay only compounds an inequity which already has become burden- 
some. It was with this thought that I introduced a bill which would revise exist- 
ing salary schedules in the Classification Act, as amended. The bill, H. it. 4568, 
provides higher classified salaries on the basis of the graduated formula which 
would bring the entire general schedule of the Classification Act somewhat 
nearer to the salary levels needed to restore purchasing power of 1939. 

I am greatly interested in this problem of providing adequate salaries for 
Federal classified employees because there are many of them in my own district. 
In the entire State of Rhode Island there are approximately 13,000 Federal 
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workers, according to the latest figures of the Civil Service Commission, and of 
this number, more than 9,000 are in the Providence area. 

It is obvious that Federal employees as a group are at least entitled to the same 
consideration as workers in private industry. Since they are engaged in conduct- 
ing the public business, it is only reasonable that the Federal Government should 
assure its classified employees of salaries which compensate them adequately for 
their responsibilities. Rewerw, the Government should revise these salaries from 
time to time so as to maintain the level of earlier purchasing power. 

It is disturbing to find that classified salaries have to varying degrees failed to 
keep pace with the rise of living costs which began at the start of World War IT 
and was accelerated after the ending of hostilities. A comparison of the current 
salaries of this group of Federal employees with the pay they were receiving prior 
to the 1945 Pay Act reveals the extent to which they have been trailing the forward 
movement of consumer prices. The entrance salary of grade GS-5, for example, 
was increased 84 percent in contrast to the advance of 102 percent in the Consumer 
Price Index since 1939. The GS-7 salary was increased 74 percent, and the GS-9 
salary only 70 percent. 

To overcome this loss to all classified employees would require an overall increase 
of salaries in somewhat the same amounts as I have proposed in my own bill. In 
the first six grades that bill would bring these salaries a little ahead of the rates 
required to equal the rise of the price level. The increase proposed for the GS-7 
salary would raise it to the cost-of-living level, while salaries in GS-8 and above 
would fall below that level. 

The Government owes its classified employees as much consideration as it 
has shown employees under other pay systems. This policy has not always pre- 
vailed. During the last several years the wage rates of Federal blue-collar workers 
have gone ahead at a more rapid pace than the salaries of Federal white-collar 
employees. There is of course no criticism implied of the good fortune of the 
hourly paid employees, but it shows clearly the inconsistency in the wage and 
salary practices of the Federal Government. 

If salaries of one group of employees are permitted to lag behind the rates of pay 
of other employees, it means that the group that has been overlooked is being made 
to absorb a portion of the loss of purchasing power which has resulted from rising 
prices. This is not fair to those employees, and in time such a situation becomes 
harmful to the public service as a whole. The pay of governmental employees 
must be maintained, if we are to have an efficient body of employees to conduct 
the many varied operations of the Government. 

There are, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, many 
sound reasons for a pay increase for classified employees. There should be no 
delay in reaching a decision as to the conditions of such an increase. 


The CHarrMan. I was hopeful that the hearings would be con- 
cluded today. Unfortunately, we did not have the opportunity to 
hear from officials of the Bureau of the Budget. They are the last 
witnesses on this legislation. 

I will contact the officials of the Bureau of the Budget and we will 
set a hearing for 1 day next week that is satisfactory for them to be 
here. 

With that understanding, these hearings will be adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orricre AnD Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 213, 
House Office Building, Hon. Tom Murray (chairman) presiding. 

The CuairmMan. The committee will come to order. 

This morning, before the committee goes into executive session, 
the hearing will be completed on the various bills to increase the 
salaries of classified employees. As I stated before, there are 22 of 
these bills affecting salaries of Federal employees, and 15 of them are 
identical. We have heard from all witnesses now, except officials of 
the Bureau of the Budget. .This morning we have the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Robert E. Merriam, who 
is accompanied by Mr. C. Spencer Platt, Office of Management and 
Organization, Bureau of the Budget. 

We will be glad to hear from these gentlemen at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY C. SPENCER 
PLATT, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
thought that perhaps the most help I could be to the committee, if it 
is agreeable, rather than to present to you a formal statement, would 
be to review with you very briefly the situation as we see it from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The CHarrMan. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Merriam. In previous testimony with reference to the Postal 
Pay Act, I think we have set out in general our broad views on specific 

ay legislation as such, and, of course, the President’s letter to you, 
Mr. Chairman, has been made a part of the record. 

So the administration’s position specifically on pay bills has been, 
I think, very thoroughly outlined. 

I would like, if I may, to just give you a little thinking which I hope 
would be of some use to this committee in its deliberations, which I 
understand are going to take place later this morning, so that perhaps 
all of the facts which led to our conclusion that we should make objec- 
tion to the pay increases would be before this committee. After all, 
that is about the only thing we can do for you, to provide you with 
the information. We full well recognize the fact that final decision 
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is going to be the committee’s and eventually, of course, the Houses 
of Congress. 

In the budget message which the President transmitted to the 
Congress, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, two things were brought out 
which I would like to mention today. First of all, the President indi- 
cated that he was hopeful there could be, at some time in the relatively 
near future, a cut in the very high taxes which are now imposed upon 
the American people. However, because of the international situa- 
tion, and the other commitments with which we find ourselves, he 


‘ was unable to recommend, with reference to fiscal 1958, any tax 


reduction. 

Secondly, I would like to point out the fact that we are now oper- 
ating for the first time in a number of years without a temporary in- 
crease in the statutory debt limitation. 

As Secretary Humphrey indicated to this committee when he ap- 
peared with reference to the Postal Pay Act——— 

Mr. Davis. Did that expire June 30, this year? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It is 275 again? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct; yes, sir. 

As the Secretary testified, and as is apparent, I am sure, from even 
a reading of the newspapers, if we are to be able to get by, and this 
administration is devoted to make every effort possible that we do get 
by, without asking for a further temporary increase in the statutory 
debt limit, it is quite obvious that we are going to have to take very 
strong measures, because at certain times of the year, as all of you 
people are well aware, because of the irregularity with which receipts 
come in, we are going to be bumping right up against that limitation. 

The Secretary has said publicly, and in every other way he could, 
that it is going to be at best a very tight squeeze. I mention those 
matters because I think they are, whether we like it or not, directly 
germane to the issue before this committee. 

I made a tabulation of the bills which have either been approved 
by the committee or are under consideration by it. Because there are 
differences of opinion as to the pricing, and because there are a number 
of different bills in some instances, I have given arange. But roughly 
in terms of the postal pay legislation, the classified pay proposals, and 
the proposals to liberalize retirement pay, added costs would run 
somewhere in the neighborhood—for those 3 sets of legislation—from 
a minimum of three-quarters of a billion dollars to a maximum of 
$1.5 billion. They do not include, of course, any adjustments in 
military payroll, either as suggested by the Cordiner Committee or 
on a selected basis, or on any other basis. This estimate is simply 
for the postal, classified, and retired adjustments, and would total 
somewhere between three-quarters of a billion and $1.5 billion. 

As you are well aware, the 1957 fiscal year has just been concluded. 
Probably tomorrow or the first of the week the official figures will be 
available as to the expenditures and receipts for that year, but we 
know that there wil] be a surplus, and that it will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion to $1.5 billion, or perhaps just slightly more. 

Expenditures for fiscal 1957 will have totaled something over $69 
billion. Our forecast for 1958, which will not be concluded until 
Congress has completed its action on all the appropriation bills, still 
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indicates that expenditures in that year will, in al) probability, exceed 
the 1957 level despite all the efforts which are going to be made, and 
which, as the Director outlined yesterday before the Appropriations 
Committee, we are attempting to make. 

I might say that in the review of the 1958 budget by the executive 
branch before it was submitted to the Congress, some $13 billion of 
departmental requests had already been eliminated by the executive 
branch, and were not even submitted to the Congress. I would also 
like to point out that the actions which the Congress has taken to 
date are, as you know, on new obligational authority and do not 
necessarily, therefore, have a direct relationship to expenditures which 
will take place in 1958. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Merriam, have you included the proposed postal 
and classified pay increases in the estimates for the 1958 fisca] year? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir; we have not. We have included, however, 
to show you the difficult situation we are dealing with, in our estimates 
for 1958, increased revenues from the proposed postal rate increase, 
so that if the Congress does not take action on the bill which this 
committee has submitted to the House, we will be faced with an even 
graver situation than the one I just outlined to you. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask why you included that and not the pay 
increase bills? 

Mr. Merriam. Because our budget recommendations, Mr. Gross, 
included those things which we were supporting and recommending. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHaANsEN. What is the amount included as anticipated receipts 
in anticipation of the adoption of the rate increase? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Johansen, at the time the budget was submitted, 
the estimate was $654 million in additional revenue for increased 
postal rates. Our revised estimate of added revenue, which will be 
included in the midyear review, will be somewhat lower than that. 

Mr. Gross. Does that mean you will be that much more off the 
beam in the event the rate increase fails to go through? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

To date, and, as I say I thought this might be the most helpful 
information I could give this committee on actions which the Congress 
has taken on bills which the President has signed, you might be 
surprised, I think, to know that the net figure—and this includes bills 
which did not go through the Appropriations Committee as well as 
those that did—the net result of action to date by the Congress on 
obligational authority requested by the administration is a reduction 
of $13 million. That is broken down this way: 

On appropriations bills, there has been a reduction of $1,128 
million, but on spending authority other than appropriations bills) and 
this consists of the St. Lawrence seaway development and the housing 
bill, there has been a net increase over the President’s request of 
$1,115 million. So there is a net reduction to date on congressional 
action on bills signed by the President of $13 million in obligational 
authority. 
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Mr. Corserr. At that point, might I interrupt? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corbett. On these new spending authorities, are they author- 
izations to spend immediately or are they lending programs? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, of course, they vary, Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsert. | was under the impression very definitely that 
where there have been increased figures, they are authorizations to 
lend rather than direct appropriations to be spent. 

Mr. Merriam. Take the housing bill. That is authorization, by 
and large, to underwrite the mortgage market. This is the biggest 
single item in that. There are a number of other items. It is more 
than a lending authority. It is an obligation on the Treasury, when 
needed, to in effect buy up the mortgages which builders are unable to 
dispose of by other means. One can argue back and forth as to 
whether that authority will have to be used next year. We are hope- 
ful, frankly, that it will not have to be used. But as far as the books 
of the Treasury are concerned, this represents just as much of an 
obligation against the funds that they would receive as would, let us 
say, an appropriation simply for salaries which you know you are 
going to have to spend. 

Mr. Corsertt. But there is a vast difference. You are not going 
to lose 100 percent of it. 

Mr. Merriam. In all probability not. As I indicated, all of these 
figures are obligational authority, and some of that authority may not 
be utilized for 3, 4, and 5 years in the future. Thuis is one of the many 
confusions of our present budgetary situation. So it is that in 1958 
we will not only be spending money appropriated by the Congress 
through the appropriation bills in this session, but as far back as 
five sessions previously as well. 

So in any one fiscal year, we are spending money that has been 
appropriated over a period of years. 

Mr. Corserr. That is clear. But you have a record of probable 
loss to the Government over any period of time; have you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Corserr. Would that not be far less than 100 percent? 

Mr. Merriam. In terms of the housing credit? 

Mr. Corsett. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is unquestionably true, yes. But as 
far as the records of the Treasury are concerned, as far as problems 
of debt limitation are concerned, this must be included as, in effect, 
an item on the debit side. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lesinski? 

Mr. Lesinskr. On that point, can’t the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Corporation go on the market and borrow money themselves? 

Mr. Merriam. No, they are borrowing from the Treasury. 

Mr. Lestnskr. From the Treasury? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. And that is to be paid back by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Corporation? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. In other words, you are simply loaning that money? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct, sir, yes; as with many other pro- 
grams. But, of course, on all of those programs we have to consider 
what the obligation on the Treasury is at any one time. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Merriam, along that same line, can you tell me 
how the foreign-held gold in this country is carried? Is that a charge 
against the debt? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know, Mr. Gross. If I can get you that 
information I will provide it to you. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Merriam. In addition, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, there are several matters very currently before the Con- 
gress which may further throw out of balance the budgetary recom- 
mendations which were made by the President. I refer specifically to 
two items. First, a proposal which the House has enacted and which 
is coming up this morning before the Senate Finance Committee, which 
would increase compensation for disabled veterans by some $170 mil- 
lion in its;first full year in effect. Second, I refer to action of the House 
Public Works Committee of yesterday recommending the termination 
of the lease-purchase program and the substitution of direct appro- 
priations for construction, which could run anywhere from a few 
hundred million dollars a year up to a billion dollars or more, if carried 
through. These are probables only, and I indicate them only to show 
you the delicate balance in which we are working. 

The CuarrmMan. What about Federal aid for construction of public 
school buildings in the States? 

Mr. Merriam. That is included in our estimates, and bas already 
been taken into account. The first year expenditure on that would 
be some $185 million, as I recall. 

The CuHatrMan. And it will increase each year after that? 

Mr. Merriam. Over a 4-year period, it would be over a billion 
dollars, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. $185 million a year? 

Mr. Merriam. The first year expenditures. 

Mr. JoHanseN. That much would be saved if we eliminated that? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Going back to that gold, let me make the observation 
that I do not think you can give me the information, Mr. Merriam, 
because the Treasury Department tells me it is confidential. 

Mr. Merriam. I did not know that. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Merriam. I cite these matters to indicate to you that we are 
faced—despite the actions which both the Congress and the Executive 
have taken, and as far as the Executive is concerned I assure you will 
continue to take—with an extremely tight budgetary situation next 
ear. 

7 Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. If the administration is successful—and I commend 
the effort—in holding expenditures within those areas that it regards 
as possible, holding the fiscal 1958 expenditures to the limits of 1957, 
how much of a net savings would that involve? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Brundage yesterday before the Appropriations 
Committee was asked that question, and answered with a qualifica- 
tion that this, of course, was only a hope, as far as he was concerned, 
but that he was hopeful that the most optimistic estimate would be 
that we could perhaps reduce expenditures a billion dollars under the 
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original estimate submitted to the Congress. But I would like to 
reemphasize that this is a hope, and that this is the direction in which 
we are going. 

The peoults, of course, cannot be ascertained until the year has 
gone on. 

Mr. JoHAnseN. Of course, I belong to the school of thought that 
rejoices in a hope as being preferable to no hope. 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is right. But to give you an illustra- 
tion of the problems that we face in this very difficult field, the 
Defense Department, for fiscal year 1957, the year just ended, overran 
our estimate of their expenditures by over $2 billion. This was 
caused by a combination of factors, the major ones of which were 
that the lead time was cut down on items being delivered to Defense, 
and placement of contracts was stepped up. 

The combination of those two things meant that more goods were 
delivered in fiscal 1957 than any of us anticipated, and when they are 
delivered, we have to pay for them. 

Mr. Jowansen. While we are speaking of hopes, I entertain the 
hope that if pay increases should occur, the cost of some of those in 
some measure may be absorbed by reductions in personnel. That, 
too, is a hope. 

Mr. Merriam. May I say that that is a hope which we entertain. 
I can say this to the committee, that if the Congress in its wisdom, 
determines that there shall be pay increases, and if they are ap- 
proved by the President—these are two hypothetical conjectures at 
the moment—certainly we would do as we have always done, namely, 
attempt to absorb as much as possible of such increases through 
attrition. 

However, I would like to add this caution to those who would argue 
that this is a reason why the bills should be enacted; namely, that our 
best estimate in the past has been that only a portion of any such 
increase can be absorbed or has been absorbed through attrition. 

I would like to call your attention in that regard to a story which 
appeared in Sunday’s Washington Post, about the current directive of 
the Secretary of Defense in this regard, and the estimate that there 
will have to be layoffs in the Defense Department to achieve his 
reduction goal, that it was impossible to absorb the reduced number of 
personnel through attrition. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I certainly want to commend the Secretary’s effort 
to achieve the maximum through attrition, at least. 

Mr. Merriam. He is trying that, of course, and, as Mr. Macy and 
others here before you the other day indicated, where there are layoffs, 
the Civil Service Commission will bend every effort to find these 
persons other positions. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. It seems that the classified employees leave all 
hope behind. I could quote one of the great Italian poets who men- 
tioned a sign above the gates of the inferno, and compare it with the 
attitude of the Budget Bureau and the Treasury. He said: “Leave 
all hope behind when you enter here.”’ 

Mr. Merriam. I assume that is a comment and not a question. 

The Cuarrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you this, Mr. Merriam: The President’s 
directive with reference to filling vacancies, is that considered to have 
applied only to the 1957 fiscal year, or does it go on through and is 
considered to apply to 1958 also? 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir; it most definitely applies to 1958. I was 
going to next mention this subject of personnel, because I know, 
udge, you and all of the members of this committee are, as a mat- 
ter of responsibility, very much concerned with that. I think that 
there are some facts that ought to be before this committee in that 
regard as well. Our best guess, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee—we do not have the final figure as yet for the year end— 
is that personnel, overall, will have increased in fiscal year 1957 
probably in the neighborhood of 20,000 employees. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the total for the fiscal year? 

Mr. Merriam. The total will be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 2,390,000 as of June 30. I want to say that the June figures always 
include somewhere in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 30,000 temporary 
summertime employees, so they are always higher than the January 
rg But that looks to us to be about what the year-end figure 
will be. 

I would like to make two comments in that regard. One is this: 
That figure of 2,390,000 employees is about 25,000 less than we had 
proj ected in January that would be added. So there has been already, 

think, some very tangible effect of the President’s directive. 

Secondly, overall when we look at the personnel in the Federal 
service in the last 4 years, we find that the increases which have taken 
place this last year, have been very largely concentrated in 4 agencies, 
and that outside of those 4 agencies there has been, in every other 
agency, with a couple of minor exceptions, reductions in personnel. 

The CHarrMAN. What are the four agencies? 

Mr. Merriam. Those are Agriculture, Health, Education and 
Welfare, the Post Office, and Commerce. In each of those instances, 
action taken by the Executive and/or the Congress in the way of new 
legislation, or recommended new legislation, has resulted in expanded 

rograms. The Post Office, of course, you are very familiar with. 

t isa volume increase. From May 31, 1956, to May 31, 1957, there 
has been a 12,000 increase in personnel. Health, Education and 
Welfare in that same period has gone up 6,000. Over half of that is 
in the Social Security Administration, and is a direct result of the 
liberalization of the social security program and the requirement to 
process a tremendously increased volume of pieces of paper. 

The Agriculture increase very largely is in connection with the soil 
bank program and increased research. 

The CHatrMAN. How much was the increase in the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Merriam. From May 31, 1956, to May 31, 1957, 4,500. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have that broken down as to research, the 
increase in research? I do not want to prolong this if you do not 
have the figures. 

Mr. Merriam. We do have it, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder why agricultural research is increased when 
attempts are made to decrease production? 

The CHarrMan. You are decreasing acreage and increasing pro- 
duction, are you not? 
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_ Mr. Gross. If we are decreasing production, I don’t know where 
it is. 

Mr. Merriam. Increased research, very largely, is in the area of 
trying to find other uses for agricultural products, the industrial 
utilization program which has sioondtie been underway, and related 
research with attempts to find answers to this problem of the sur- 
pluses and use of these agricultural products. 

Mr. Gross. If research would center more attention on the failure 
of the farmer to obtain a fair price in the market place for what he 
produces, that would be most helpful. 

The CuarrMaNn. You say there will be more employees in the next 
fiscal year compared to the last fiscal year, ending June 30? 

Mr. Merriam. I am not saying that, Mr. Chairman. Our estimates 
at the time the budget was submitted was that if all the suggestions 
that were made in the budget were adopted, there would be more 
employees. 

The CaarrMan. How many more? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, in terms of permanent employees, it would 
have been an additional 30,000, approximately over the year-end 
figure that I have just given you. In practicality, as I indicated at 
the time we submitted those figures to this committee, that is a 
theoretical figure which would result if all of the programs that were 
adopted required a new person for each individual item. Actually, 
even when we submit the budget, we do not intend that that should 
be the case, but, rather, if there are new functions assigned by the 
Congress, they be absorbed to the greatest extent possible with 
existing personnel. 

In addition to that, as a result of the President’s several directives, 
as a result of his devoting a great deal of personal attention to this 
problem in discussions with the Cabinet and with others, we are 
very hopeful that the personnel level can be held stable, even though 
there have already been some added activities assigned to some of the 
various departments. 

I think that in all fairness it has to be recognized that with this very 
heavy effort going on to hold the number of personnel, and, if possible, 
to reduce them, it is going to be extremely difficult, should there be 
pay raises, to absorb those increased costs in personnel in additional 
personnel reductions. 

Mr. Cepersere. Does the gentleman have any figures on the in- 
crease in personnel in the legislative branch? 

Mr. Merriam. No, I do not have that with me, Mr. Cederberg. 

The CHarrMANn. What was the total payroll cost for the past fiscal 
year? What estimate do you have? 

Mr. Merriam. It will be, for the civilian payroll, something over 
the $11 billion mark. I think Mr. Macy was a little in error on that 
when he gave you a lower figure the other day. Our estimate is that 
it will be something over $11 billion. 

The Cuarrman. How does that compare with the previous fiscal 
year? Do you have any figures on how the total payroll cost has been 
going up each fiscal year for the last 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Merriam. I had them broken down in another way. 

No, I do not have that exact figure. 

Let me, if I may, give it to you in another way, because I think this 
is of some very direct interest to the committee in this consideration. 
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In January of 1953, the total number of civilian personnel was 
2,623,000. In January of 1957, and I use that figure rather than the 
latest because it is an equivalent period, the total personnel was 
2,374,000, or a net reduction of just under 10 percent. 

Actually, the payroll in that period, and this is now a rate for a 
month—there are several ways you can compute this, but this is on a 
rate for the month of January 1953—was at an annual rate of $10.1 
billion. Our estimate of the rate on an annual basis at January 1957, 
was $11.8 billion. Actually, when these figures are adjusted for 
relevant variables, we discover that while you have had a 10-percent 
reduction in total personnel in that 4-year period, you had a 10-percent 
increase in total payroll. 

This, on the face of it, seems a little difficult to understand, even 
recognizing the 7.5 percent increase granted the classified employees in 
1955 and the corresponding postal increase, and even recognizing the 
wage board increases. 

When you break that down further, you find this interesting fact, 
which I think is of direct importance to this committee: The average 
or mean salary of personnel of the classification act in June of 1953 
was $4,140. The average or mean salary in June of 1956 was $4,744, 
or an increase of 14.6 percent. Obviously about half of that represents 
the pay increase. The other half, in my opinion, after being, frankly, 
somewhat surprised at these figures when we derived them, the other 
half of that increase represents, primarily, almost a form of built-in 
accommodation to some of the problems you have been talking about. 

I think it results from the fact that there has been upgrading, 
reclassification—I am not saying this is wrong but I cite it as a fact— 
which may very well be due to the increased skills required to operate 
the Federal establishments, the use of machines and so forth which 
have required somewhat higher skills. Then it perhaps represents 
the fact that there has been another kind of increase which I do not 
think has been taken into account. I do not know whether it is directly 
germane to your consideration, but I thought it ought to be called to 
your attention. Namely, this increase in average salary which has 
come about through the processes of regrading and reclassification, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. Corsetr. How would you figure in the wage board increases? 
Did you allow for them at all? 

Mr. Merriam. This is just the Classification Act that I have cited, 
Mr. Corbett. Ironically enough, and I think this is of importance, 
the wage board increases, percentagewise, have been less. The 
average salary of wage board employees has gone from $3,866 in 
June of 1953, to $4,324 in June of 1956—the latest date for which 
figures are available—or 11.8 percent as compared to the 14.6 percent 
in the Classification Act. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. The 2,390,000 approximately are regular employees, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. That includes regular, temporary, part- 
time. It includes everyone. 

Mr. Gross. It includes everyone? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gross. Does it include around 250,000 foreigners employed 
in foreign countries? 

Mr. Merriam. We don’t think it includes aliens who are working 
overseas under arrangements with foreign governments. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I mean. It does not include them? 

Mr. Merriam. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Gross. You are opposed to a pay increase for fiscal reasons and 
not because you do not think some employees might deserve a pay 
increase; is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I couldn’t give you a flat yes or no to that, 
Mr. Gross. As we have indicated, we are looking at this from a 
fiscal standpoint, and certainly our primary answer would be in fiscal 
terms. However, I think that in terms of whether there are some 
categories of employees who deserve it or not, I would have to give 
you a less direct answer because, unquestionably, as Mr. Ellsworth 
testified the other day, and as I think I indicated with reference to the 

ostal employees, there are some areas in which there are some real 
amen and some real problems. 

We are taking a look at those, and hope to have some recommenda- 
tions for you, although not at this session of the Congress, with refer- 
ence to those areas. I do want to say that we are not unaware of the 
fact that there are some problems, some real problems, in this whole 
personnel area. I certainly would not want you to think that we 
solely consider the dollars and cents involved, because that is not the 
case. 

Mr. Gross. I asked the question because I thought the whole tenor 
of your argument this morning was fiscal reasons. 

Mr. Merriam. I appreciate your raising the question. Having 
covered a lot of the other aspects myself and through other witnesses 
testifying earlier, I thought I would concentrate today on this, 
because it is something that has not been brought before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansen. As I understand your testimony, the percentage 
of increases in wage board pay has been, you say, over the period in- 
volved, less than for classified? 

Mr. Merriam. That is on the average salary. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. On the average salary? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Is that, explained in part, possibly, by the fact that 
there is an area principle applicable in wage board in contrast to the 
classified, so that you are paying in terms of prevailing area rates 
rather than a higher national rate? 

Mr. Merriam. That might be. That might explain a part of it. 
It partly is explained by the fact that the wage board averages are 
somewhat under those of the classification act, too, I suspect: 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Chairman? 

The Coarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Luesinsxt. Mr. Merriam, how do you account for the wage 
board employees or how do you pay them when there are increases 
in their salaries? 

Mr. Merriam. Where we know about them they are provided 
for in advance. Ordinarily, it is done through suppamenite appro- 
priations, with a requirement that the agencies absorb as much as 
they possibly can. 
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Mr. Lestinsk1. In other words, the same thing can be done here if 
we pass a classified bill? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. There is no doubt as to the technical feasi- 
bility of paying more money. The only problem, as Mr. Humphrey 
said the other day, is where is the money coming from. 

Mr. Lusinsx1. You do the same. thing for the others, do you not, 
the wage board? 

Mr. Murriam. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskr. He does not complain about that, does he? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, this is a matter of law, and we have to ad- 
minister the law. I think if we did otherwise, we would be up here 
very quickly explaining why. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lusinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansmen. Are the wage board increases inflationary? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, if you follow my argument, certainly any 
increase in the budget is going to be inflationary. Anything whic 
leads to the possibility of deficit financing is going to be inflationary. 
You could say that about any expenditure that the Government makes 
as a result of laws which the Congress enacts. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And foreign-aid expenditures? 

Mr. Merriam. I think if you take it in total, anything which is 
going to run the estimated’ expenditures over receipts is going ‘to 
present a problem. 

Mr. Rees. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rees. This may be repetition. I understand the average 
salary of classified employees as of June 1953, was $4,140. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. And the average salary as of June 1956, was $4,744? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

May I clarify that? This is full-time employees in the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Regs. In the classified service? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. In the United States. 

Mr. Ress. So there is an increase, then, of several hundred dollars 
in the average salaries of full-time classified employees in the United 
States; is that correct? 

Mr. Merriam. It is $604, is it not, Mr. Rees? 

Mr. Ress. Yes, it is $604. 

Do I understand that there were increases in average wages of blue- 
collar workers, or wage workers, but not as great? 

Mr. Merriam. This is using the average salary, the average mean 
salary, that is correct. 

Mr. Rzxzs. What was the average salary for 1953? 

Mr. Merriam. Of wage board? 

Mr. Russ. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. $3,866. 

Mr. Rezs. And for 1956 it is $4,324? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ress. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. What has been the increase in the, cost of living 
since the last salary increase in 1955, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? 
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Mr. Murriam. It has been, Mr. Chairman, 4.2 percent, I believe. 
It is about 4 percent. I think, including the last month, it is 4.2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Who is covered under the wage board? Does that go 
clear up to the top? 

Mr. Merriam. No, these are ordinarily various types of skills, 
craft workers very largely. 

Mr. Gross. That throws the other out of balance, does it not? 
You cannot compare the two. 

Mr. Merriam. I mentioned that. I thought I tried to make that 
clear. You have a lower average salary. But, on the other hand, 
if you weigh that against the number of employees under the Classifica- 
tion Act, the greater number, of course, are in the lower grades. 

Mr. Gross. A question that I should have asked a while ago is this: 
These 250,000 or so employees, foreign employees, are they charged 
into the total bill of, we will say, $11 billion annual pay costs? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. They are not? 

Mr. Merriam. They are not. They are under contract, very 
largely, and I think, although I would want to check this, a great 
many of them are paid for out of the so-called counterpart funds. 

Mr. Gross. Out of what? 

Mr. Merriam. The counterpart funds, the funds which the foreign 
governments set aside based on sales of products given to them under 
the mutual security program. 

Mr. Gross. I did not know whether, after the congressional 
junkets were over, there were any counterpart funds left. 

The CuarrMan. What about the fringe benefits received by the 
employees? They are not included in the figures you have just given, 
are they? 

Mr. Merriam. These are just salaries. 

The CuarrmMan. That does not include the fringe benefits. 

Mr. Merriam. I want to amend that. Mr. Platt tells me that it 
does include overtime. That is the main addition. 

Of course, there have been, as I mentioned earlier to this committee, 
increases in fringe benefits which would not be indicated here in the 
last 4 years. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know how much they totaled in comparison 
to the payroll cost? 

Mr. Merriam. It is very hard to put the exact figure, Mr. Chair- 
man. I did at one time have some estimates. Here are the estimates 
I have. 

On a yearly basis—this is the estimated cost at the time they were 
enacted—the group life insurance is $23 million, unemployment com- 
pensation is $25 million, additional longevity raise is $1,600,000, 
abolition of the CPC schedule is $36,500,000, premium pay is 
$32,500,000, uniform allowance is $20 million, civil-service retirement 
is $582 million. That is all on a per-year basis. 

The CuarrMan. What is the total? Do you have the total? 

Mr. Merriam. I did not total it, Mr. Chairman, but it is in the 
neighborhood of $700 million a year. 

Mr. Davis. Is that $700 million total? 
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Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir; including retirement. There is $582 
million there. 

The CuarrMan. What effect do you think the proposed salary 
increases would have on the inflationary spiral? 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, as we indicated earlier, the prob- 
lem that exists is this: We have a very tight budgetary situation, 
with the possibility, if the breaks go the right way, of having a very 
small surplus. If the breaks go the other way, if Congress fails to 
enact the postal rates increase, if some of the programs which have 
been discussed and not included in the President’s program are en- 
acted, we could very easily end up with another deficit financing 
picture. That would be most devastating to our economy at a time 
when we are making every possible effort to control inflation, to con- 
trol the volume of money that is available. 

If we have to go out on the market and borrow money to finance 
operations or to pay for a pay increase, the inflationary effects which 
all would feel, including those who received the pay increases, would 
be most acute. 

Mr. Corsett. Mr. Chairman, I think the matter has come to be 
one of great interest in these rates. The committee worked for many 
weeks, and finally reported the bill out to increase rates. I think that 
was some time in early May. I wonder why the Rules Committee 
or the leadership on the gentlemen’s side has not done something to 
get that matter out? 

The CuatrMan. The matter is still pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Corsetr. Could the gentleman give an estimate of how long 
might be pending? 

The Cuarrman. I have no idea. 

Mr. Ceperserea. Does the gentleman intend to appear before the 
Rules Committee? 

The CuarrMan. Not for the time being. 

Proceed, Mr. Merriam. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, what I think I would like to con- 
clude with is this: 

In the period from 1950 to 1958, for example, the functions and 
activities of the Government have expanded very markedly. 
Actually, you will find that excluding the Defense Department, 
whose personnel have gone up and down with the defense budget, 
you will find that the number of personnel on the Federal payroll 
today is just slightly higher than it was in 1950. When you consider 
all the added functions that have been undertaken, the fact that on 
civilian activities, exclusive of the Defense Department, we are 
spending at least several billion dollars more than we were in 1950, it 
seems to me 

The Cuarrman. How much more are we spending than we spent in 
1950? 

Mr. Merriam. Several billions more. 

The CuarrMan. Can you be a little more definite than that? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. I think it is just over two. In 1950, our 
total budget was $39.6 billion. Our estimate of expenditures for 
1958 is $71.8 billion, which is approximately $32 billion up. The 
major national security and international, if you lump those two items 
together, have increased 28.1 of that 32 billion. So all other activities, 
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including major national security and international, have increased 
slightly higher than I indicated, $3.9 billion. 

Of course, a part of that is represented in the increased price of all 
goods since 1950, and since that time ‘you have had a very sizable 
increase in your cost of living. 

But the personnel to operate the purely civilian activities, domestic 
activities, we might say, of the Government, has remained approx- 
imately constant in that 8-year period. 

I cite this to indicate to you the fact that despite the slight increase 
which has taken place in this past fiscal year, we feel that very im- 
portant steps have been taken to absorb into the existing personnel, 
functions that have been added by the Congress to the operations of 
the Government. 

I mention that to indicate to you the difficulties that there are 
going to be in the future if either additional functions are required 
or if additional pay is added to absorb it any further. 

The CHarrMan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Merriam? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Ress. You gave us a figure a while ago of an average salary 
in 1956 of $4,744, for all classified employees in the United States. 
Does that include those in the postal service? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir. That is the Classification Act. 

Mr. Regs. Do you have the average for the postal service? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Rees. What was the average in 1950? 

Mr. Merriam. $3,918, and in June of 1956 $4,331. 

Mr. Ress. $4,331? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rees. That is regular employees? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee proceeded to other business 
in executive session.) 
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